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Take heed, by ethren, leſt there be in any 
of hon an evil heart of unbelief, in 
— * the living God. 


— H xs: ods of the Apoftle 68. | 
ppoken to ſuch as were at that | 
imme ſuppoſed to be believers of 

the Chriſtian Doctrine, at leaſt. 

in ſuch a degree as, in ſome.-meas . 

ſure, to acknowledge it to be from God, and 

to be well perſuaded, of the truth of its firſt 5 

principles; though ſome of them perhaps not 


ſufficiently inſtructed, as yet, in all the cons 
ſequenees 
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ſequences of thoſe principles, or in all the ſe- 
veral branches of Chriſtian faith and practice: 
And they contain a general exhortation to be- 
ware of falling back into a ſtate of infidelity, 
or of disbelieving and renouncing that Goſpel 
doctrine which they had once entertained, and 
upon which, as a foundation, he intended to 
build thoſe farther Doctrines which were ne- 
ceſſary to render the Chriſtian Inſtitution com- 
pleat. 5 | 
The expreſſions here made uſe of, are ſuch 
as plainly imply the ſeveral following Parti- 

_ culars. 
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I. That Infidelity of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
when plainly propoſed to us, is in a great mea- 
ſure voluntary, and therefore chargeable to 
mens own account: for elſe it would be unrea- 
ſonable to give ſuch a caution to beware of it. 

II. That it proceeds from a vitious diſpoſi- 
tion of mind and affections: it has not its ori- 
ginal in the head or underſtanding, but in the 
heart, being called an evil heart of unbelef. 

III. That it is a revolting from that natural 
duty which we owe to God, the author of our 
life and being, a departing from the Living God; 
and therefore, ; 


IV. That 
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TV. That men by falling into ſuch Infidelity 

may be highly culpable before God, and, as 

ſuch, may be juſtly puniſhable by him for the 

perverſe uſe of thoſe faculties, and means of 

employing them, which he has beſtowed upon 
them: 


I need not add, that the caution it ſelf ſup- 
poſes, that men who have once been believers 
may for want of care and attention, and of 
living according to their belief, relapſe into a 
ſtate of Infidelity, either partial or total ; they 

may be ſo hardened by the deceitfulneſs of fin, 
as by degrees to ſet themſelves againſt that 
Truth which they have formerly admitted. 
And therefore, if I were now to ſpeak only 
to thoſe who do at preſent believe the Goſ- 
pel, and own their belief of it ; and who do, 
upon that account, take theſe words of the 
Apoſtle to be the direction or caution of God 
Almighty by his inſpired Miniſter, I might 
ſpeak very uſefully ro the forementioned par- 
ticulars, as a Warning to all Chriſtians to 
bold faſt the profeſſion of their faith, and ſhew 
how much we are all concerned in this Apo- 
ſtolical advice; leſt by neglecting to make a 
proper uſe of that Doctrine which God hath 
revealed to us for the direction of our lives, 

B 2 and 
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and by ſuffering our luſts and paſſions to pre- 
vail over our reaſon and conſideration, we ſhould 
firſt put away a good Conſcience, and by that 
means be: tempted, or wrought Upon, to make 
ſhipwreck of our Faith. | 
But ſince I am now ſuppoſed to direct my 
diſcourſe to ſuch as pretend not yet to be per- 
ſuaded of the truth or importance of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and to ſuch as are diffident of 
the principles of all Religion, or at leaſt are 
willing to diſpute themſelves into a disbelief of 
ir, or ſuch great uncertainty about it, as makes 
them utterly unconcerned whether it be true or 
falſe; I muſt nor, to ſuch men, uſe theſe words 
of the Text in an Authoritative manner, nor 
urge them any farther than as a piece of pru- 
dent advice, which is not allowed by them to 
have any more weight in it, than what may be 
made plain and evident from the Reaſon and na- 
ture of the thing. f 
And upon this foundation I ſhall at this 
time apply my ſelf to fuch as deny, or diſpute 
againſt the common principles of Religion, 
and think it a very innocent and indifferent mat- 
ter, either to believe them, or not believe 
them, as it ſhall happen, as having reſpect on- 
ly to their preſent convenience, and not con- 
cerned about any future conſequences; and 


ſhall 
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ſhall endeavour to perſuade them from common 
| Reaſon, that it is their duty not to. be uncon- 
cerned in the caſe, but to give the arguments 
that have been, or may be offered in behalf of 
the principles of Religion, a fair, and ſerious, 
and impartial hearing and examination. And 
1n order to this, I deſire that they would, with- 
out prejudice, conſider the following particu- 
lars, N on | 


I. That there may be other-probable cauſes 
of Infidelity often aſſigned beſides want of evi- 
dence ; even when this is pretended as an excuſe 
for it. 

II. That the principles of Religion are of chat 
high nature, and univerſal concernment to man- 
kind, that we cannot anſwer it to our own rea- 
ſon to be unconcerned about them; and there- 
fore that we muſt, as rational creatures, endea- 
vour to be ſatisfied about them. 

III. That if we have ſufficient reaſon to be- 
lieve the great principles of Religion; ſuch as 
the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a Fu- 
ture ſtate, &c. our unbelief will not excuſe us 
from a crime in the fight of God. 

IV. That it is unreaſonable for any man to 
endeavour to perſuade others out of the prin- 

ciples of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evi- 

| R dently 


then the reaſon ought, in their opinion, to be 
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dently convinced that they are falſe, and diſad- 
vantageous to mankind. 

V. That it is ſtill more unreaſonable to make 
them the ſubject of raillery and ridicule. 


I. That there may be other probable cauſes, 


of Infidelity often aſſigned, beſides want of evi- 


dence, even when this is pretended as an ex- 
cuſe for it. Though ſuch as do not believe 
are very ready to charge all believers with 
unreaſonable credulity, and to excuſe. their 
own unbelief with this pretence, that they 
have not ſufficient evidence to convince them; 
yet this may be nothing elſe but a general de- 
fire which all men have to juſtify their own + 
conduct, and remove the blame from them 
ſelves. They declare indeed, that they are 
ready to think freely upon all ſubjects, and 
willing, as they ſay, to ſubmit to reaſon ; but 


ſuch as to command their aſſent, ſo plain and 
clear that it cannot be denied. But that the 


principles of Religion carry no ſuch forcible 
evidence with them. For if they did, who 


could deny his aſſent to them? and if they do 
not, what harm can' there be in refuſing it ? 
This is their way of arguing. And indeed if 
there were no voluntary indiſpoſition in any 


man 
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man which could hinder him from diſcerning 
a plain reaſon when propoſed to him, there 
would be ſome force in the argument. Bur 
if there may be corrupt inclinations, paſſions 
or prejudices, which blind mens underſtanding, 
and keep them from aſſenting to ſome truths, 
which appear plain and evident to thoſe who 
are free and unprejudiced, then their argument 
has no force; and we cannot judge of the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of that Evidence which 
is offered for any truth, merely from the ef- 
fect which it has upon ws to whom it is of- 
tered. | | 

They that diſbelieve the great Truths of 
Religion muſt needs own, that thoſe who do 
believe them, believe upon inſufficient argu- 
ments, or elſe they would be ſelf- condemned 
for not believing; and therefore they muſt al- 
ſo own, that as much of the belief as has no 
competent argument to ſupport it, muſt be 
founded upon ſome wrong diſpoſition of the 
perſon believing ; ; that is, he has ſome preju- 
dice, paſſion or affection, which inclines him 
to believe that argument good which in it ſelf 
is not ſo, even though he himſelf is not, for the 
time, aware of any ſuch undue prejudice. Now 
certainly if Credulity may ariſe from ſuch a 
biaſs, Incredulity may alſo proceed from ano- 
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ther. bias. For we ſee plainly in other caſes, 


that the very ſame arguments propoſed i in the 


ſame light to. different men, even of the ſame 
natural abilities, ſhall have very different effects, 


and that which entirely convinces one, ſhall not 
in the leaſt move another, though ſuppoſed to 
'be of equal underſtanding. And yet both ſides 
are unwilling to own any defect or prejudice in 
themſelves, and chuſe rather to blame the ar- 
gument itſelf, or the underſtandings of other 
people who apprehend the argument differently” 
from what themſelves do. 

And as it is in other caſes, ſo it is in Reli- 
gion, the arguments for the truth of it may be 
very good and concluſive, but ſome men may be 


indiſpoſed for the * of them. As for 
W : 


Some men are ſo far 88 in the 
Ging of chis life, in the purſuits of riches 
or pleaſures, or the like, that they will not 


be at the pains to conſider whether there 


be any force in ſuch arguments as relate to 


the Being of a God and a future ſtate, or 


no; and fo content themſelves with being 
ignorant or indifferent about them. Others, 
by indulging their luſts and paſſions, contract 
2 ſtupidity. towards things of an higher na- 
ture, or by too caſily entertaining ſuch pre- 

* 
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 Judices as favour their corrupt inclinations, ap- 
petites or humours, grow unwilling to admit 
of any thing that contradicts them: They 
would be glad to havę things ſo as beſt ſuits their 

own preſent vitious deſires, and therefore they 
are not ſincere. in their love of Truth, but are 
deſirous that Truth ſhould: be juſt what they 

love, and therefore they readily embrace any 


5 argument or objection which chey chink makes 


for them. They libe not to retain God in their 
knowledge, becauſe their practice i is diſagreeable 
to his nature: Every vitious inclination which 
a man is reſolved to purſue, is a ſtrong biaſs 
upon his mind, either towards Infidelity, or at 
leaſt towards ſuch corrupt notions of the na- 
ture of God as inſenſibly lead men toar. N 
We have a very plain inſtance of this in chat 
old Epicurean notion of a God, as of a Being 
happy indeed and eternal, but whoſe happi- 
neſs conſiſted altogether in doing nothing, and 
being concerned for nothing. For they who 
placed the utmoſt of humane happineſs in eaſe 
and indolence, and the pleaſure of ſelf-gra- 
_ tification, were eafily drawn. to believe the 
ſame of the divine happineſs; and from thence 
to conclude, that, there could not be any Pro- 
vidence of e i concerned itſelf with 
the 
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the affairs of the world; for all ſuch concern 


would deſtroy its own eaſe and reſt, and con- 
ſequently its happineſs. For it was a maxim 
with them, Niſi quietum nihil beatum; and 
again, as Velleius in Tully expreſſes their com- 
mon ſentiment, which, it's plain, had its 
original from their own love of eaſe and 
lazineſs of temper, Nos autem beatam vitam in 
animi ſecuritate, & in omnium vacatione mune- 
rum ponimus. | 

2. As for thoſe who are not fo much under 
the power of their bodily appetites or paſ- 
ſions, but that they can ſee the groſs defor- 


mity of them, and how much they debaſe 


human nature when men are led by them, 
and are therefore aſhamed of ſuch a brutal 
life as viſibly ſinks them below the uſe of 

human Reaſon; yet even theſe men may have 
inward vices of the mind, which without a 
ſincere and honeſt attention to the ſecret 
workings of their own hearts, may produce 
as | perverſe effects in their reaſonings, and 
more incurable. For Infidelity may often 
ariſe from pride and ſelf-conceit, which diſ- 
poſes men of parts and learning to an affec- 
tation of ſingularity and a defire of ſeeming 
wiſer than other people, by maintaining pa- 


radoxes, and contradicting all opinions that 


are 
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are vulgarly received, for that very reaſon be- 
cauſe they are ſo: And they that are of a light- 
er and vainer temper, and value themſelves up- 
on an appearance of wit in converſation, pro- 
ceed ſometimes to ridicule and laugh at things 
of the higheſt nature, inſtead of arguing ſober- 

ly about them. That mens indulging this kind 

of temper in themſelves has been a temptation _ 

to them to embrace Atheiſtical opinions in o- 

ther polite ages and countries beſides our own, 

is plain from what Plato obſerved long ago, who 

when, in one of his Dialogues, he brings in Cli- 
nias diſputing againſt Atheiſm from the common 

topicks of the beauty and harmony of the uni- 

verſe, the regular motions of the heavenly bodies, 

and the common notions of mankind, in which 

all nations Greeks and Barbarians agreed 

concerning a God and a Providence, makes 

an Athenian ſtranger reply to him, That he 
"was afraid there were a Set of ill men in 

the world who would deſpiſe and laugh at 
ſuch old and common arguments. It may be, 
fays he, that you who live here, remote from 
the city, may imagine that intemperance in 
pleaſure and ſenſual luſt is the only cauſe of 
hach impiety; but there is another ground of 

it 
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it befides this, and that b is a certain grievous 
ignorance , pretending to the greateſt wiſdom. 
Plato knew that at Athens, the ſeat of wit and 
learning, there were ſome great pretenders to 
Philoſophy, who maintained atheiſtical opinions 
upon a formed hypothefis contrary to the antient 
doctr ine, and ſome no doubt ſet themſelves u 
for wits upon that account, not that they really 
had any ſuperiority of underſtanding above thoſe 
that went before, but becauſe they affected ſome- 
thing that might diftinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the world, if it was only in point of novelty. 
We ſee that in other caſes beſides Religion, this 
temper often leads men to a {ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, in the gratifying of which men may fall 
into very foul miſtakes and abſurdities them- 
ſelves, while they imagine themſelves to be only 
expoſing and ridiculing the follies and abſurdi- 
; ties of other people. And that the ſame tem- 
| per may miſlead men in reſpect of the princi- 
l ples of Religion, is more than probable from 
| the manner of writing which thoſe men general- 
purſue, who appear forwardeſt in the cauſe 
2 infidelity. There does not often ſeem to be 
in chem ſo great a concern for truth, as a deſire 
of 
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SERMON 'E on 
of ſhewing their own parts: nor are they ever 
ſo forward in laying down any conſiſtent 
_ ſcheme. of principles of their own, as in con- 
tradicting the. moſt commonly received prin- 
ciples of others. They ſeem defirous of being 

taken for men of deeper reach than their 
- neighbours, that are not to be impoſed upon 
by vulgar opinions, but can ſpy. the weakneſs 
or failure of thoſe arguments which to others, 
that are more modeſt, have always appeared 
very convincing. A certain ſelf-confidence, 
mix d with a contempt of other mens under- 
ſtanding, is very apt to betray men into a wrong 
uſe of their reaſon, and to make them ſtrike 
into odd and ſingular ways of thinking, only 
becauſe they are new and contrary to thatwhich 
others have choſen upon much better conſide- 
ration; and we ſee that there is nothing ſo ab- 
ſurd but what if once ſtarted will find ſome 
proſelytes for a while, if it be only for the no- 
velty of it. | | 

It has been thought by ſome, 'That the chief 
reaſon why all! men aſſent to the truth of 
Mathematical demonſtrations, when plainly 
propoſed to them, is becauſe none of thoſe 
truths interfere with the intereſts, paſſions 
or inclinations of any man; becauſe if they 
did, men concerned would find ſome pretence 


1 to 
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to evade the force of them. I will not affirm 
that this is the only reaſon of ſuch univerſal 
aſſent to Geometrical concluſions ; but the ſup- 
poſal however evidently allows, that ſome truths, 
which in their own nature are capable of ſuffi- 
cient proof, may be disbelieved or rejected 
through prejudice, or prepoſſeſſion of intereſt 
or paſſion, or ſome partial or vitious diſpofition 
of mind in thoſe to whom the proof is offered. 
It is certain, that what men do not like, they 
are very unwilling to underſtand, though they 
will not eaſily be brought to own this for the 
reaſon, but will always find out ſome colour 
or other to avoid the ſuſpicion of ſuch parti- 
ali 

Bur beſides theſe perſonal indiſpoſitions of 
mind, which may give a ſtrong biaſs towards 
| Infidelity, there is one thing farther which ap- 
pears to have great influence over ſome mens 
reaſoning, even. in the firſt principles of Reli- 
gion, and that 1s 

3. An inconſiderate and indiſtinguiſhing aver- 

ſion to Superſtition, which evil they think can 
never be effectually cured, but by deſtroying 
the very foundation of Religion itſelf. It is a 
very common practice, in many inſtances, for 
thoſe that are grown weary of the folly and 


miſchief of one extream, preſently and with- 
C: out 
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cout conſideration to betake themſelves to the op- 
poſite, as if that were the only remedy, which 
yet in the end proves as bad or worſe perhaps 
than the diſeaſe itſelf. 

It is evident, from thoſe high encomiums 
that the diſciples and followers of Epicurus 
give their maſter, for his forming an hypothe- 
is which would free them from ſuperſtition, 
that they were greatly biaſſed by this prin- 
ciple, or elſe they could not ſo eaſily have 
fallen in with ſo abſurd an hypothefis, who 
were many of them otherwiſe men of better 
parts and more learning than Epicurus him- 
ſelf appears to have been, But the world be- 
ing then greatly over-run with ſuperſtition, 
' which often paſs'd in common under the Name 
of Religion, they would not be at the pains 
to examine throughly the merits of each and 
make a juſt diſtinction. A man can hardly 
forbear thinking that thoſe, who make ſuch 
horrible outcries of the heavy yoke of ſuper- 
ſtition, even while they ſeem to include all 
reverence for a Deity under that name, had 
been ſome time or other of their lives great- 
ly under the power of this evil, or that they 
had formerly been taught to worſhip ſome 
cruel Demon, which had left ſuch dreadful 
impreſſions upon their imagination, at to make 

them 
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them afraid of the thoughts of any inviſible Be- 
ing; and deſirous to be perſuaded, upon any 
terms, that there is no ſuch thing : ar leaſt one. 
cannot eaſily i imagine, that thoſe men ever had 
any juſt or true notion of a God, the moſt ex- - 
cellent and lovely of all Beings, who can ſo 
eaſily confound Religion and Superſtition, as 
to think, that one of them cannot befUmitted 
| or diſcarded without the other. To be under 
1 the power of ſuperſtition is, no doubt, a very 
= wretched ſtate, and expoſes men both to much 
= wickedneſs and miſery, if the mind be infected 
| with it to any great degree: but it has its ori- 
| ginal not from Religion or a true ſenſe of God, 
| 


but from a falſe and perverſe opinion of the 
Deity, or from taking ſomething elſe for God 
| which is not ſo, But it is a very uncomfortable 
cure for this evil to endeavour to baniſh the belief 
0 of the true God out of our minds. This way, in 
the Opinion of © Plutarch (in his Treatiſe of Su- 
U perſtition) is like unwarily avoiding robbers, 
or 
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or wild Beaſts, or Fire, by running without con- 
ſideration into a By-way full of gulfs and pre- 
ecipices. And yet he tells us that there were 
ſuch men as took this extravagant courſe, and 
to avoid Superſtition fell into obſtinate Atheiſm, 
wholly paſſing over Religion which lies in the 
middle between theſe extreams. And I am a- 
fraid there are till ſuch as ſplit upon the ſame 
rock upon the ſame occaſionꝰ. But I cannot 
ſay, that this pretence can juſtly have the ſame 
force with it, or plead the ſame Excuſe now, 
that it might do under Heathen Superſtition. 
For when there was very little true Know- 
ledge of God among them, and much leſs 
any thing in all their worſhip that could 
plainly ſignify the Unity and perfection of 
the Divine Nature, but very much to miſ- 
lead them to Polytheiſm and Idolatry, ſo that 
C . -- the 
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d See the note upon Miſcellaneous Reflections, p. 55 where : 
we are fold. That if, from the Experience of many groſs de- 
« lufions of a ſuperſtitious kind, this fear begins to turn, tis na- 
«« rural for it to run with equal violence a contrary way. The 
% extream paſſ ion for religious objects paſſes into an averſion: 
« and a certain horror and dread of impoſiure cauſes as great 4 
« diſturbance as even impoſture it ſelf had done before. In ſuch 
« a ſituation as this, the mind may be eaſily blinded : as well in 
i one reſpect as in the other, Iis plain both theſe diſorders car- 
« ry ſ-mething with them which diſcovers us to bein ſome man- 
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the greateſt part of their Religion was + the mere 
worſhip of Devils; it was much more difficult 


to ſpy the Truth through ſuch a veil of Dark- 


neſs. But now when juſter notions of che Di- 


vine Perfections and Attributes are ſet before us, 


as it is more culpable to fall into ſuch abſurd 


Suff perſtition, ſo it is more inexcufable to make 


the weakneſs and folly of ſuperſtitious peo- 


ple a pretenee for throwing off all Reli- 
gion. 

Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, that there 
may be other grounds of mens Infidelity, be- 
fides want of evidence, in the principles of Re- 


ligion: And Thave infiſted the longer upon this, 
becauſe whatever men may pretend, Lam afraid 
they generally take up the concluſion, before 
they have thoroughly examined the premiſſes: 


that is, upon ſome prejudice in themſelves, or 
ſome offence which they have taken at che 
Religion, they begin to doubt whether there 
be any truth at all in the matter, and then they 
hunt for arguments and objections to improve 


that doubting into a formed disbelief or ſettled 


infidelity. 


II. I proceed, in the next place, to conſider 
that the Principles of Religion are of that high 
nature, and univerſal concernment to mankind, 


that 
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Amt we cufindt anſwer it to our own reaſon, to 
be uncencerned about them; and therefore as 
Rational creatures ought to endeavour to be fa- 
risfied about them. It cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us, toknow whether they be true 
or falſe, without betraying very great folly and 
indiſcretion. I do not as yet argue from chat 
vaſt difference in our practical conduct, which 
dught to be the reaſonable conſequence of be- 
leving thoſe principles true, in reſpe& of what 
it may be ſuppofing them altogether falſe, as 
ſuch conduct may ariſe from the conſideration 
of what we may expect from the hand of God, 

ſuppoſing him to be what even natural Religion 
reaches us, for this I ſhall have occafion to men- 
tion * afterwards, But I ſpeak now of that uſe 
which we ought to make of our Reaſon and 
Underftanding, ſuppoſing us left to our own 
conduct, and as yet knowing nothing of any ſupe- 
rior Law to oblige or. direct us: And even in 
this caſe, 

It ſeems to be very reaſonable, that eu; 
creature fhould make the beſt uſe of its own 
powers and faculties that it can, let thoſe 
powers and faculties come from whence they 


will, from Chance or Deſign; and both iroem— 


ploy and improve them in the beſt manner 
S they 
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20 SERMON I. 


they are able to their on well-being. And 
moſt other creatures do this, as far as we can 
Judge, where there is not any other force to 
hinder them. Now if men have Reaſon and 
Underſtanding, and a power of freely applying 


them to, and exerciſing them upon, different 


Subjects, ſome of which apparently tend more 
than others to the improving thoſe faculties, 
and of rendring the beſt and moſt valuable part 
of our nature more perfect and compleat ; if 
we are in the leaſt conſcious of our abilities, 
to chuſe how we will apply them, we cannot 
do our ſelves right without ſuch application; 
that is, it be in our power to chuſe how we 


will employ our Reaſon and Thought, yet if we 


will not employ it upon what 1s proper to our na- 
ture, as reaſonable creatures, we are then cer- 
tainly culpable in making a wrong uſe of our 

ers; we are guilty to our ſelves and cannot 
be ſaid to have done our beſt. 

Burt if it ſhould be alledged, that we have 
indeed no ſuch power at all, but that all our 
reaſonings, and the application of our thoughts 
this way or that way, are. the mere effe& of 
Matter and Motion caſually working upon us, 
and that there is nothing voluntary in us, or 
any other Being whatſoever; chen I confeſs 


men cannot well be charged with either help- 


ing 
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ing or hindring their own reaſonings; and it 
would be in vain to go about to perſuade them 
to think or reaſon about any thing of their own 
accord, or to tell them that they ought to take 
other methods of thinking than they do; ſince 
they have not any thoughts or reaſonings at 
their own command. But yet however, they 
ought not to be angry with us, or take it amiſs, 
if we do adviſe them, becauſe upon ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, we can no more help doing this, than 
they can help doing the other: That is, nei- 
ther the one nor the other can think, or reaſon, 
or adviſe, or be adviſed, or take any thing well 
or ill otherwiſe than juſt as they do; and at this 
rate all Diſcourſe and Reaſoning whatever would 
be no more than the winds blowing, or waves 
beating one againſt another. And when men 
once come to this degree of abſurdity, and will 
Rick to it, I cannot ſee how it is poſſible to ap- 
ply any cure to them from reaſon'and argument. 
And yet to this abſurdity they muſt come in the 
end, who will not allow any Principle in the 
world diſtin& from Matter and Motion ; for a 
_ tranſverſe declination of Atoms is no more Free- 


will, or a power of chuſing and refuſing, than 
their r deſcent. 
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But let it be allowed, that we have any 
power over our own actions, and can chuſe 
which way we will apply our thoughts and 
reaſonings, and determine our ſelves to this 
or that ſubject; if we are capable of any free 
uſe of the underſtanding, in endeavouring to 
| find. out the meaning of any propofition.. what- 
ſoever, in confidering the nature of the Evi: 
dence for and againſt it, and in judging of it 
according to the ſeeming force or weakneſs 
of the Evidence, as thoſe, who are plea- 
kd to call themſelves Free-thinkers, ought to 
grant, ſince they make it the very. Definition 
of Free-thinking , which they claim as their 
Right; then if we would act like men, that can 
uſe this power, we ought to conſider. our own 
ſituation in the world, what rank and order 
we ſtand. in, and what relation we bear to o- 
ther Beings. The firſt and moſt natural thought 
ſhould be how we came hither, and from 
| whence we had thoſe powers and faculties of 
mind which we have, or think we have. And 
| fince we may be very certain, that we did not 
make our ſelves, or bring our {elves into this 
part of the world, or chuſe this rank of Be- 
ings in which we are. placed ; whether we be 
pleaſed or diſpleaſed with being what we are, 
it is very reaſonable for us to conſider, whe- 


ther 


\ 
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ther we haye any power to continue our ſelves 


in this condition, if we like it, or to alter and 


find that we have not any ſuch ability as this 


abſolutely at our command, we ought then ta 


enquire farther, whether there be without us 
any other ſuperior Power, which may be any 
way concerned with us, or for us, from whom 
we may expect or hope for aſſiſtance, upon ap- 
plication to it. And until we have made ſuch 
enquiry, we cannot be ſaid to have ſhewn any 
juſt concern for our own being, and conſe- 


quently have nat acted reaſonably towards out 


ſelves, if we have the power af making ſuch 


enquiry, and neglect to put it in practice. 


Nay, farther, Suppoſe that we have not of 


gur ſelves gone this reaſonable way to work at 


firſt, but our thoughts have been carried away 
at random to ather matters of leſs, moment, 
without conſidering what was a proper em- 
ployment for them; yet if only ſome of our 
fellow-creatures have told ug accidentally, that 
they believe, or have heard, that there is ſome 
ſuch. ſuperior Being as exerciſes, à power o- 
ver us; or ſuppoſe we our ſelves have had 
ſome caſual ſuggeſtions about it in our own 
mind; or upon viewing the things, without us, 


ſhould at any time have been apt tg ſuſpect, 
Rn C 4 that 
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i SERA ON- TI 
that ſome intelligent Being, beſides mankind, 
and more powerful than man, might be concern- 
ed in it; (and ſurely there is no man, that ever 
arrived to the uſe of reaſon and diſcretion, but 
what muſt, one time or other, have had as 
much notice of the Being of a God, as this 
comes to, preſented to his thoughts). I ſay, 
ſuppoſing this, no man can excuſe himſelf to 
his own reaſon, that would never in earneſt 
examine, whether ſuch inclination, ſuggeſtion 
or ſuſpicion had any ground or foundation : 
there being no exerciſe of the mind more pro- 

r, becauſe there is nothing in which a man's 
fel and whatever belongs to his well-being, 
as a reaſonable creature, is more immediately 
concerned than this. All other ſpeculations 
are foreign to us in reſpect of this; but this 
concerns our ſelves moſt intimately; and there- 
fore, how much ſoever we may pity thoſe, 
who, being ſenſible of the nature and tenden- 
cy of the great Principles of Religion, and 
how much it imports mankind to be well af- 
ſured whether they be true or no, do therefore 
labour feriouſly to find out the truth, but by 


entering into a wrong method of enquiry, 


cannot as yet arrive at any ſatisfaction about 
it, but are full of doubts and ſcruples, which 
they endeavour to have cleared up by the beſt 


infor- 
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information they can procure: Vet for thoſe 


who willingly chuſe to employ themſelves up- 
on any other enquiry that comes in their way, 


rather than this; not becauſe they are already 


ſatisfied about this, but becauſe they care not 
whether ever they be, and therefore are as in- 
different and unconcerned, about knowing whe- 
ther there be a God or a future State of their 
own Souls, as they are whether the Moon or 
other Planets be inhabited; one can hardly tell 
how to bear ſuch a proceeding, without indig- 
nation at ſo great an abuſe of their reaſon; and 
a man had need to have all the compaſſion 
which the Chriſtian Religion teaches us, to be 
earneſtly concerned for thoſe who can even boaſt 


of their being ſo 3 unconcerned for them- 
ſelves. 


The remaining conſiderations (which will 
farther enforce this) I ſhall reſerve to the next 
opportunity. 


Now unto the King eternal, immortal, in- 
Vvijible, the only wiſe God, be honour and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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ECC 
Tale heed, brethren, leſt there be in any 


of you an evil heart of unbelief, in 


departing from the living God. 


N my former diſcourſe, upon this 
9. 5 EPS S ſubject, 1 propoſed to apply my 
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SEN 92S (elf chiefly to ſuch as deny or diſ- 
e 


7 pute againſt the common Princi- 
—_——— ples of Religion, not only Chriſtian 
N Natural and ſuch as think it a very innocent 


or indifferent matter, either to believe them or 


not believe them, as it ſball, happen, as ha- 
ving reſpect only to their preſent convenience, 
Not thinking themſelves concerned 


about 
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23 SERMON II. 

about any future conſequences; And my deſign 
was to endeayour to perſuade them from com- - 
mon reaſon, that it is their duty not to be un- 
concerned in the caſe, and let the matter go at 
random, without troubling their heads about 
it, but to give the arguments that have been, or 
may be offered in behalf of the principles of 
Religion, a fair, ſerious and impartial hearing 
and examination : And in order to this, I defired 
that the following particulars eight be conſt- 
dered without prejudice, 


I. That there may be other probable cauſes 
of Infidelity often aſſigned, beſides want of e- 
vidence, for the matter propoſed to be believed, 
even when this is pretended as an excuſe for it; 
becauſe it is evident, that in all other caſes 
mens intereſts, paſſions, or other indiſpoſitions, 
will prevent them from ſeeing the force of an 
argument, which is in its own nature very good, 
and ſufficient to convince another man, that is 
not ſo indiſpoſed. 

IT. That the principles of Religion are of 
that high nature and univerſal concernment to 
mankind, that we cannot anſwer it to our 
own Reaſon to be unconcerned about them; 
and therefore that we muſt, as rational crea- 
tures, endeavour to be well fatisfied one way 

ar 
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or other about them. To find out the truth in 
chis caſe is the moſt proper employment of our 
reaſon and underſtanding. 

III. That if we have ſufficient rat to be- 


eve the great principles of Religion; ſuch as 


the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a 
future State, &c. our unbelief will not excuſe 
us from being criminal in the ſight of God. 
IV. That it is unreaſonable for any man ro 
endeavour to perſuade others out of the prin- 
ciples of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evi- 
dently convinced that they are falſe, and diſad- 
vantageous to mankind. 
V. That it is ſtill more ee to a 
them the ſubject of raillery and ridicule. _ 


The two firſt of theſe are what I have ales.” 


dy ſpoken to, and ſhall now proceed to the 


third, viz. 


III. Thar if we have ſufficient reaſon to | 


believe the great principles of Religion, ſuch 


as the Being of a God and a Providence, and 
a future ſtare after this life, Sc. Our unbelief 
will not excuſe us from being criminal in the 


ſight of God. I have already ſhewn, that we 


are indeed culpable to our ſelves and inexcu- 
fable to our own reaſon, if we make no en- 


quiry 
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30 SER MO N II. 
quiry into choſe things in which our own fate 
and condition is ſo nearly concerned: and we 
act againſt our nature, as we are reaſonable 
beings, when we are unconcerned about them. 
The ching that I would now confider is, whe- 
ther if we have fufficient arguments laid before 
us, to prove the Being and Attributes of God, 
provided we make an honeſt and impartial ale 
of our own reaſon and underſtanding, we may 
not be obliged at our own peril to attend to 
U them. That is, ſuppoſing God to be the ſove- 
. reign Governor of the world, and to take no- 
1 tice of all the actions and difpoſitions of men, 
. and to have given them laws, either naturally a- 
bl _ riſing from the conſtitution of chings, or revealed 
1 from himſelf, and to have ſet up a ſtanding 
5 proof of ſuch his being; whether all rational 
1k Creatures, that are capable of knowing him, 
N be not under ſuch a natural obligation to take 
notice of him, that they may be juſtly made to 
ſuffer, i. e. may be puniſhed for their neglect 
of it. And this I think may be conſiſtent 
with the higheſt reaſon; and disbelief may be 
criminal, where the motives to believe are Link. 
cient to convince any honeſt mind, and ſuch 
as no man can be ignorant of without ſome 
previous fault of his own will, and the things 
offered to our belief ſuch as every man muſt 
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_ S$SEMON- IH. zr 
neceſſarily own himſelf to be concerned in. 
St. Paul ſpeaking of the Gentile world 
who had revoked from the true knowledge of 
God, and become vain in their imaginations 
and reaſonings about him, having laid down 
this as a principle, that, That nobich may be 
known of God is manifeſt among them, for 
God hath ſbewed it unto them; for the in- 
viſible things of him, from the creation 
the world are clearly ſeen, being under/lood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal 
Power and Godhead : Concludes from thence, 
that they were without exciſe, becauſe that 
when they knew God, i. e. had ſuch evident 
natural means of knowing him, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, &. ; of 
I do not here urge this paſſage of- St. Paul, as i 
of an inſpired writer, by way of Authority to = 
decide the point in hand: but I produce it on- | 
ly as an argument from reaſon and the nature —_ 
of the thing, which carries its own weight, | 
along with it, abſtracted from any ſuperior au- 
thority; and the plain ſenſe of the argument | 
is this, That if God hath ſhewed ſufficient ; 
evidence of his own Being and Power, unto all | 
men from the frame of things, they are with- * 
out excuſe who take no notice of him, nor ac- 
knowledge any EE upon him: and 
con- 
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32 SERMON I. 
conſequently, if he be a law-giver and a judge 
(as has been univerſally allowed by thoſe who 
.own'd him, as the maker and governor of the 
world)he muſt make a difference between thoſe 
who act in conformity to the nature of things, 
freely owning their natural ſtate of ſubjection 
to him, and thoſe who renounce ſuch order of 
ſubjection; and he may deal with thoſe men as 
offenders, who diſown his Authority by bring- 
ing his Being into queſtion. Acts of unbelief 
being indeed no other (in this caſe) than acts 
of wilful diſobedience, where the evidences of 
His Being are ſo plain, that it muſt be the fault 
of the Will and not of the Underſtanding, if 
we be not moved by them; affected ignorance 
will be no excuſe in ſuch a caſe, where the means 
of information are ſo obvious. 

It is well known, that there have AY 
ſome of late years among us, who have pub- 
lickly ſer themſelves to weaken the force of 
this argument, by inſinuating, that if a man 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to incur any penalty from 
the hand of God for want of any belief, 
though it were even that of his own Being, 
it would be a great diminution to that entire 
Freedom of thinking, which they pretend 
God has made the natural right of every 
man, and which it cannot be conſiſtent 


with 


SERMON It, 3; 
with his goodneſs thus toabridge. And they 
farther tell us, that * a man may fofſeſs his Soul 
in peace, as having an expettation of enjoying 
all the good things which God can beſtow, and no 
fear of any. future miſery, or evil, from his 
hands; and the very worſt of his ſlate can only 
be, that he is pleaſantly deceived. Now if theſe 
patrons of Pree-thinking (as they defire to be 
called) would keep honeſtly to their own defi- 
nition of Free- thinking, and mean no more by 
it than only b the uſe of the under landing, i in en- 
deavouring to find out the meaning of any propo- 
tion whatſoever, in conſidering the nature of the 
evidence for and againſt it, and in judging of it 
according to the ſeeming force or weakneſs of 


the evidence; J know no man of underſtan- - 


ding and integrity that could juſtly oppoſe 
ſuch freedom. For it will readily be granted 
by all; that © men who uſe their underſtandings, 
muſt have more ſenſe than they who uſe them 
not: for they are improved by uſe and appli- 
cation, as other faculties are: and I have before 
obſerved, that we are under a natural obliga- 
tion, even to our own reaſon, to make the 


| beſt uſo and improvement of them that we 
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34 SERMON UI. 


can. But if inſtead of defending mens right 


to uſe their underſtandings; under the name 01 


Free-thinking, they are pleaſed to call any odd 


or extravagant opinion Free- thinking, provided 


it be but contrary to thoſe which are common- 
ly received; a man muſt uſe his underſtanding 
very untowardly, that can believe this conſiſt- 
ent with the definition. For if, as theſe au- 


thors ſeem to allow (whether ſincerely or not 1 


will not now examine) d The knowledge of ſome 
truths be required of us by God, and if the 


knowledge of others be uſeful to ſociety; then cer- 
tainly the holding art all adventures, and without 


any ſerious examination, aſſertions contradictory 
to ſuch truths or inconſiſtent with them, cannot 
be any inſtance of ſuch Pree-thinking as we 
have a right to, but either want of thinking or 


an abuſe of it. 


I am very ready to acknowledge, that God 
has never obliged us to know or believe any 
truth, but what he has given us ſome previous 
means of knowing, or ſufficient ground of 
believing: but then on the other hand he ma 
certainly, without any impeachment of his 
goodneſs, oblige us to uſe thoſe means honeſt- 
ly, and require a ſincere love of truth from us. 
He may, in order to our own happineſs, forbid 


pride 
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pride and ſelf-conceit, and affectations of ſin- 
gularity , and enjoins us to lay aſide malice and 
envy, and to ſee that no undue prejudice or 
partiality mix themſelves in our ſearches of 
truth. He that allows us to reaſon freely, 
may certainly command us to reaſon juſtly 
and attend to proper and competent arguments 
to prove any truth which he requires us to 


know, and to be moved by rational induce- 


ments to believe. And in what way ſoever he 
condeſcends to teach us, we ought to be ready 
to be informed. Now theſe authors grant that 
to be informed confiſts in being made to 
think juſtly and truly of things; and to. be 
obliged to this in the application of our rea- 
ſon, is no more contrary to the free uſe of 
our underſtanding , than obliging us to the 


practice of virtue and morality is to the free- 
dom of our wills. To think freely in the 


finding out any truth requires, not that we 
ſhould think or judge of it juſt what we pleaſe, 
but that we ſhould conſider impartially the 
nature of the evidence for and againſt it; and 
when we have all the light we can procure, 
then to be determined by ſuperior evidence, 
But to contradict a truth, without enquiring 
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36 E N MON H. 

into it, only becauſe it is vulgarly received, 
when to a conſidering man there is good evi- 
dence for it, is not free- thinking but bondage 
of thought. For a man's reaſoning may be as 
much bound and his thinking as much biaſſed 
by taking a prejudice againſt any thing, as for 
it; and he thinks juſt as freely, that takes all 
current opinions for true, as he that takes them 
all for falſe; that is indeed neither the one nor 
the other. In truths which are capable of ſuf- 
ficient proof, either Moral or Mathematical, he 
ought not to be accounted a Free-thinker wo 
at the firſt appearance boldly denies them be- 
fore he has conſidered the evidence. For in- 
ſtance, Suppoſe any man not entered in Mathe- 
maticks, upon viewing a great variety of Tri- 
angles and other figures, ſhould take a fancy to 
deny that the three angles of any triangle are e- 
qual to two right angles, or to the three angles of 
any other triangle, becauſe he will not give himſelf 
the trouble of conſidering the demonſtration, ſuch 
a practice would hardly be called freedom of rea- 
ſoning, but want of it. When Mr. Hobbes, * who 
is alledged for an inſtance of F ree-thinking, pre- 
tended with great confidence to have demon- 
{trated the quadrature of a circle, thoſe who 


had 
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S ERM ON II. 37 
had thought more freely and were better able 
to judge of the matter, thought that his faſtus 
and ſelf-conceit had hindred his thinking from 
being ſo free and impartial in the caſe as it 
ought to have been, though he thought fit to 
write Contra faſtum profeſſorum Geometric. 
He whoſe thoughts are juſteſt, and moſt ac- 
cording to the nature of things, is the trueſt 
Freeubinter, and it is not the open profeſ- 
ſion of every wild and incoherent fancy which 
comes into a man's head, that is fit to deno- 
minate him ſuch. For Thinking, even accor- 
ding to their own definition, implies Reaſoning, 
but the affirming any propoſition without juſt 
ground or the denying any propoſition at a 
venture without examining, or the refuſing 
ſuch aſſent as the nature of the evidence re- 
quires, is not Reaſoning, and therefore not 
Thinking, much leſs free-thinking according to 
the definition. For, according to theſe au- 
thors, f What is a reſtraint of free-thinking 
on any ſubject, but ' ſomewhat which hinders 
me from © thinking en that ſubjet? "Tis no 
matter therefore whether the hindrance be 
from without or from within, 'provided I am 
hindred. Bur I believe the greateſt and moſt 


inſuperable hindrances to freedom of thinking 
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38 SERMON IL 
and reaſoning, are ſuch as men put themſelves 
under, by indulging their pride or their paſſi- 
ons, their pleaſure or their ſloth. Pree-think- 
ing (as theſe Authors allow 8) reguires great 
diligence and application of mind; and he that 
applies himſelf to it, muſt, by that habit, expel all 
thoſe vicious diſþ!/itions and paſſions, by which e- 
very man out action is toſſed and governed; 
therefore they chat will not be at the pains firſt 
to free themſelves from all thoſe vicious diſpo- 
ſitions, which hinder them from being impar- 
tial and ſincere in their ſearches of truth, do in 
vain arrogate to themſelves the ſpecious title of 
Free-thinkers; which indeed would be a Title 
of honour, if it were applied to none but thoſe 
who truly deferve it, by a free and ingenuous 
uſe of their reaſon in the finding out of truth, 
and honeſtly ſubmitring to it when found. Bur 
when 1t is applied to thoſe who have no other 
pretence to it, except the aſſuming a liberty of 
denying the plaineſt truths, and reducing all 
reaſon to downright ſcepticiſm ; we cannot but 
then think the name has loſt much of its repu- 
tation by being ſo miſapplied. 

True liberty of action does not conſiſt in 


doing 
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doing what we pleaſe without any controul, 
but in being free from all outward force, to 

govern our ſelves by the law of reaſon; and 
he is no more free that is the ſlave of his own 
paſſions, than he that is under ſubjection to 
the merc will of another man. So freedom 
of thinking does not conſiſt in an ability to 
diſſent from the principles of reaſon, but in 
being ſuperior to all thoſe prejudices, either 
from our ſelves or others, which hinder us 
from aſſenting or them. If therefore God hath 
given us ſuch a liberty, he may, with the 
higheſt reaſon, make us reſponſible to himſelf 
for the uſe cf it: and to ſuppoſe that we are 
ſo reſponſible is not to deny this freedom, but 
to aſſert it; becauſe if we had it not we could 


not be anſwerable for the abuſe of it. Now 


upon this foundation, we are not only allow- 
ed, but obliged, to enquire into the grounds 
of Religion, and bring them to a fair and im- 
partial examination: and the reaſon why God 
Almighty may juſtly condemn us for our in- 
fidelity is, becauſe, if we uſe this freedom ho- 
neſtly, we cannot fail of ſeeing. ſufficient rea- 
ſon to convince us. Whatever evil conſequen- 
ces therefore are threatned to thoſe that will 
not believe, they are not deſigned to hinder 


our freedom of enquiry into the grounds of 
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RMO N II. 
our belief, but to excite our diligence, and 
ſecure our integrity, in enquiring. If the evi- 
dence of a ſupreme Being that governs the 
world, and ſome other firſt principles of Re- 
ligion, be ſuch as will not force it ſelf upon 
us without our own attention, that there may 
be ſomething voluntary in our faith; but yet 
be ſuch as cannot, without a manifeſt wilful 
miſuſe of our underſtanding, be withſtood 
when attended to, it muſt be an evil heart of 
unbelief that departs from the living God. And 
the natural conſequences of ſuch departure 
may be very miſerable ; and what they will 
be, we may with moſt certainty learn from him- 
ſelf, Upon this principle the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, though it condemns thoſe that wilfully re- 
fuſe to hearken to it, yet, conſcious of its own 
truth and ſincerity, it freely offers it ſelf to the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and commands us 70 prove all 
things 1 in order to hold faſt that which is good: 
which two are no ways inconſiſtent with one 
another. For where an impartial enquiry will 
neceſſarily lead us to the acknowledgment of a 
fundamental truth, there the owning of that 
truth may as juſtly be the ſubject of a command, 
s the ſincere uſe of the means leading to it; 
and God may puniſh the perverſeneſs of our 


wills in one caſe, as well as theother. 
N | I hall 
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I ſhall not at preſent urge this point any far- 
ther, becauſe I may have occaſion h hereafter 
to ſay ſomething upon the like argument, 
when I come to ſhew that we may lie under a 
natural obligation to the belief of a God, and 
may make our ſelves uncapable' of receiving 
any good from him by a denial of his Be- 
ing. 

Therefore 1 proceed now in whe: next place 
to conſider ; 


IV. That it is unreaſonable for any man to 
endeayour to perſuade others out of the prin- 
ciples of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evi- 
dently convinced that they are falſe, and diſ- 
advantageous to mankind. I do not hereby 
mean that a man, who has any real doubts or 
ſcruples in his mind concerning the validity of 
any argument, even for the principal points of 
Religion, ſhould not have liberty fairly to 
propoſe his doubts to ſuch as have ability to 
judge of them, in order to have the matter 
freely debated, and thereby ſet in the cleareſt 


light: for this may be part of a juſt and ne- 


ceſſary inquiry towards the full ſatisfaction of a 
man's own mind. And I am well perſuaded, 
that 


h See Serm. the ꝙch. 
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42 SERMON II. 
that ſuch an ingenuous liberty would never do 
any harm to true Religion, which is never a- 
fraid of a fair and impartial trial. And there- 
fore I am not now begging quarter for the prin- 
ciples of Religion, as if I were afraid that theſe 
men had ſome unanſwerable arguments which, 
if known, would quite deſtroy thoſe princi- 
ples: but my meaning is, that no man can pre- 
tend a right, without breaking in upon the li- 
berties of other people, to go about openly to 
perſuade others to that, of which he himſelf 18 
not fully perſuaded. And if this were granted, 
I believe that thoſe who diſpute in favour of 
Atheiſtical principles would be reduced to a 
ſmall number. For however odd and ſingular 
ſome men may love to appear, in their reaſon- 
ings with others; yet if we could come at their 
ſecret thoughts of the matter at all their dif- 
ferent hours, I do not queſtion but we ſhould 
find, that they have many ſecret miſgivings in 
their minds upon their own profeſt arguments ; 
however they may outwardly ſeem to bear up 
againſt ſuch inward doubts or fears. 

The Epicurean poet himſelf fairly owns this, 
when he 1 us, that i though there are ſome 
men 


ay 


— 


i Nam quòd ſæpe homines morbos magis eſſe timendos, 
Infamemq; ferunt vitam quam tartara leti, 
ER 
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men who openly profeſs not to be afraid of future 
puniſhment ſo much as of a fit of fickneſi, as 
| knowing the Soul to be mortal, and needing no 
farther argument to prove it; yet it may be ob- 
ferwea, that this is all rather pretence and affec- 
tation, than any real perſuaſion from the truth 8 
of the thing. For let the ſame men be baniſhed 
from human ſociety for any crime, and they pre 
ſently become the maſt miſerable creatures, and 
fall to the moſt abject ſuperſtition. In times of 
adverfity mens minds are moſt ſenſibly affected to- 
wards Religion: in ſuch times therefore a mans 
real ſentiments are to be known, when the inmoſt + 
truth will break out, and he can no longer per- 
June what he really is not. WW. 


—_—@____ 
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Er fe ſcire animi naturam ſanguinis eſſe, 
Nec prorſum quidquam noſtræ rationis egere ; 
HFinc licet advortas animum magis omnia laudis, 
Aut etiam venti (fi fert ita forte voluntas) 
JaRari cauſa, quam quod res ipſa probetur ; 
 Extorres iidem patria, longeque fugati 
Conſpectu ex hominum fœdati crimine turpi, 
Omnibus erumnis adfecti deniq; vivunt ; 
Et quocung; tamen miſeri venere, parentant, 
bk nigras mactant pecudes & manibu' divis 
Inferias mittunt; multoq; in rebus acerbis 
Acriùs advortunt animos ad Relligionem. 
Quo magis in dubiis hominem ſpectare periclis 
Convenit, advorſiſq; in rebus noſcere qui fit. 
Nam verz voces tum demum peRore ab imo 
Ejictuntur ; & eripitur perſona, manet res. 
I Tucrot. lib. 3. v.41. 
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This free confeſſion, from one whoſe pro- 


feſt deſign it was to deſtroy entirely all belief 


of a Providence, plainly ſhews, that there are 
very ſtrong propenſions in human nature to 
the belief of inviſible powers, and of a future 


account, which cannot eaſily be deſtroyed ; 


and which therefore have a deeper foundation 
in the nature of things than ſome men are 
willing to 'own: and though men ſtrive to 
root them out at ſome ſeaſons, and in ſome 


companies; yet at other times they cannot 


prevent their ſpringing up again in their own 


minds. And indeed we plainly find, that 
moſt of thoſe very men who deſignedly fer 
themſelves to overthrow the force of all other 
mens arguments, for the being of a God and 
his Providence; yet when they themſelves 
come to reaſon in earneſt about it, of their 
own accord, they generally bring themſelves 
to own it in effect, upon ſome principle or o- 


ther of their own eſtabliſhing, which perhaps 


in reality has not ſo much weight in it, asthoſe 


which they deſpiſe becauſe they are common. 
This ſhews, that though their pride and ſelf- 
conceit make them willing to decry the rea- 
ſonings of all other men, yet they are no 
ways inwardly ſatisfied with the contrary con- 
cluſion. They can of themſelves ſee the ab- 
ſurdity 
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ſurdity of denying the Exiſtence of ſuch a Be- 
ing, though they quarrel with the premiſes if 
upon which any other men endeavour to prove = 
it. Now this proceeding is what may be juſt- 1 
ly complained of, that men ſhould go about p 


| 
by all ways to weaken the belief of chat in | | 
others, which they themſelves, at the bottom, | | 
| 
; 
| 


either own to be true, or at leaſt are not ful- 
ly fatisfied of the contrary. This would hard- 
ly be thought fair and equal dealing in any o- 
ther caſe ; and much leſs ſhould it be ſo in this, 
which is of the utmoſt concern to all men. It 
is an unreaſonable practice in reſpe& of God 
Almighty, ſuppoſing him to be; and in reſpect 
of men, ſuppoſing them to believe his Being. K 
For..-- - 1 
1. Suppoſe it be true, that there is a God 
and a Providence, and that theſe men are not 
ſo hardy, as to pretend abſolutely to demon- fo 
ſtrate the contrary; it may be that he is ſuch 'l 
a governour of the world as is withal a King 
or Magiſtrate, a Lawgiver, and Judge of mens 
actions, as the generality of men do, in ſome 
reſpect or other, own him to be. Now if I 
go about to weaken mens belief of his Being, 
or to argue againſt it, what am I doing all the 
while but ſeducing them, as much as I can, 
'rom.that natural allegiance which they think 
e they 
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they owe him? I am certainly deſtroying his 
Title, if I am either making his Being uncer- 
tain, or perſuading men that he has no ſuch 


relation to them, or concern for them. Sup» 
poſing then it were not yet known, what pu- 


niſnment he would infli& upon ſuch ſeducers, 


yet certainly they could not but of themſelves 


think it reaſonable, that he ſhould treat them 
in a different manner from his faithful ſubjects. 
Though his goodneſs be infinite, as no doubt it 


is, yet it cannot but look upon ſuch men as 


criminal; and the greater his goodneſs is, the 
more criminal it is to abuſe it, and to with- 


draw others from it. This makes it an unrea- 


ſonable practice in reſpect of God Almighty. 


But, c 
2. In reſpect of men, who are ſuppoſed to 
believe his Being, it is unreaſonable, becauſe 
unleſs we are very ſure that they are under a 
deluſion, and that we can certainly better their 


condition by undeceiving them, we act very 


unkindly and uncharitably towards them, in 
trying to perſuade them that they are decei- 


ved in an opinion or belief of that Being, 


on which they think their chief —— de- 
pends. 
A certain author, who is not generally 


thought to have any aa or partiality in 
favour 


favour of revealed Religion, owns, k Ir is im- 


poſſible that any but an ill-natured man can 


wiſh againſt the Being of a God, for this tis 
wiſhing againſt the publick, and even againſt 


der/iood. Now certainly, what cannot be wiſh= 
ed againſt without great ill-nature towards man- 
kind, cannot be attempted to be diſproved with 
any good-natured deſign towards ſuch as really 
believe it. For if it really be an happineſs to 
mankind that there is a God, the preſent ſenſe 
of that happineſs muſt, in a great meaſure, de- 


pend upon their knowing or believing that there 


is one. Upon which account I cannot butwon- 
der at another faying * of the ſame author, 
which ſeems to contradict the former. That, 
as Religion ſtands amongſt us, there are a great 
many good people, who would have leſs fear in be- 
ing expoſed, (to forlorn nature and a father- 
leſs world) and would be eafier perhaps in their 
minds if they were aſſured they had only mere 
Chance to truſt to. For no body trembles to 
think there ſhould be no God, but rather that 
there ſhould be one. But certainly every good 
man would tremble to think he had been thus 
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deceived in all his expectations. This thought 
would be more terrible to him, than the pro- 
ſpe& of loſing the kindeſt and beſt parent in 
the world, in the moſt helpleſs condition; for 
do what he will he can never be ſecure againſt 
any kind of miſery, where Chance alone go- 
verns all things. So that a rational creature 
cannot be eaſy under the apprehenſion of be- 
ing ſo expoſed any way, but by thinking as 
little as poſſible of his own circumſtances, 
that is, by diveſting himſelf of reaſon and 
thought. But under the conduct of an infi- 
nitely wiſe, and good and powerful Being, he 
may be ſure that no real harm can befal him 
without his own fault. And therefore if a 
man were even fully perſuaded in his own 
mind, that there is no God, yet ſo long as he 
knows, that the belief of him is what all good 
men may take comfort in, it would be a very 
ſpiteful and ill-natured thing to endeavour to 
rob them of this comfort, without propoſing 
ſomething better and more certain. But when 
he can pretend to no ſuch full perſuaſion him- 
ſelf, bur only to be doubtful or ſceptical in 
the matter, to attempt the ſame thing is into- 
lerable. They who are weak enough to ima- 
gine, that the principles of Religion have no 


real foundation, but were at firſt invented by 
2 wiſe 
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wit men for the good government of theworld 
and to keep mankind in order, are thereby obli- 
ged to acknowledge their uſefulneſs to the well- 
being of humane ſociety. And therefore, even 
upon their own ſuppoſition, it would be unrea- 
ſonable for them to weaken the force of thoſe 
principles, if they conſulted either the good of 
others or themſelves, unleſs they could propoſe 
ſome other method which would evidently have 
a more univerſal good effect. It would certain- 
ly be their wiſeſt way to keep this ſecrettothem- 
ſelves, if they were ſure they had it; but when 
they are not ſure, it is both fooliſh and mali- 
cious to pretend to perſuade others that they 
have it. And upon the whole I cannot but think 


it a reaſonable caution, which Tully puts into 


the mouth of Balbus the Stoic, in the conclu- 
fion of his argument for Providence, that ! it 
is an euil and impious cuſtom to diſpute againſt the 
Being of a God, whether it be done in earneſt or 


— in pretence and affectation. 
This leads me to conſider in the laſt place 


a v. That it is ſtill more : unrein to 
make theſe principles of Religion the ſubject 
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5o SERMON UI. 
of railkry and ridicule. For whatever may 
be pretended by thoſe who ſometimes diſpute 
againſt Religion, that they do it to excite o- 
thers to the more vigorous defence of it, and 
to clear up any arguments that may be doubt- 
ful or obſcure : Nothing of this kind can be 
alledged 1 in favour of jeſting upon it or ridi- 
culing it; becauſe this is treating it as not fit 
to be ſeriouſly conſidered. For no man of 
ſenſe ever treats that with ridicule which he 
does not either think contemptible, or deſign 
to make ſo. Wherever the life or eſtate, or 
very great intereſt of any man is concerned, 
a man of an ordinary capacity will naturally 
ſay, ſuch a thing is no feſting matter. Now 
certainly, the Being of a God and a future 
Judgment, and the like, are things of vaſtly - 
more moment to thoſe who believe them, than 
the greateſt worldly intereſt can be, and this 
even they, that pretend not to believe them 
cannot but know; and therefore if they had 
no other reaſon to reſtrain them, yet even de- 
cency and reſpect to the common ſentiments of 
Mankind ſhould make them forbear ſuch unſea- 
ſonable jeſting. 
I know there are ſome that think it a . 
ſible plea which is offered in excuſe of this 
| 5 


Pra- 
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Practice, whien it faid that = e Ridicule i is the 


© proper teſt of what is ſerious, becauſe a ſub- 
e ject that will not bear raillery is ſuſpicious, 
| * juſt as a Jeſt that will not bear a ſerious exa- 
* mination is falſe wit; and that which can be 
© ſhewn only i in a certain light, is queſtionable: 
Truth 'tis ſuppoſed may bear all lights, and 
* one of thoſe principal lights or natural Me- 
« diums, by which things are to be viewed, in 
order to a thorough recognition, is ridicule it 
« ſelf, or that manner of proof by which we 
* diſcern whatever is liable to juſt raillery in any 
« ſubje&t. From hence they would infinuate; 
that true Religion can never ſuffer by this 
method, though impoſture may. That ridi- 
* culè, if it be wrong placed, will recoil upon 

te jtſelf, and be its own Corrector in the end, and 
< ſo it may without any harm be freely left to 
te take its courſe.” And as an inſtance of this 
it is alledged, that n the divineſt man that had 
appeared ever in the heathen world was, in 
the height of witty times and by the wittieſt of 
all Poets, moſt  abominably ridiculed in a 

tobole Comedy writ and atted on purpoſe. 
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2 SERMON 
But fo far was this from ſinking bis reputation, 
vr ſuppreſſing his Philoſophy, that they both in- 
creaſed the more for it; and he apparently grew 
to be more the enuy of other Teachers. He was 
not only contented to be ridiculed, but, that A 
might help the Poet as much as poſſible, be pr 
' ſented himſelf openly in the Theatre, that his 3 
figure (which was no advantageous one) might be 
8 with that which the witty Poet had 
brought as his repreſentative on the Stage. Such 
das his good humour. Nor could there be in 
the world a greater teſtimony of the invincible 
goodneſs of the man, or a greater demonſtration 
| that there was no impoſture either in his character 
or opinions. This is thought a ſpecious plea for 
the freedom of this kind of wit upon all ſub- 
jects. ; 3 bo 
But now granting, that Truth itſelf cannot 
ſuffer by ſuch uſage, for what is true cannot be 
made falſe by being ridicul'd, yet certainly it 
may loſe very much of that good effect which 
it might otherwiſe have upon the minds of men, 
by being thus treated. 
Thoſe with whom we are now arguing will 
_ readily allow, that all Men are not competent 
Judges of wit, nor can at the firſt appearance, 
without examination, diſtinguiſh berween what 
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is ridiculed and what really deſerves to be ſo, 
And therefore, though a man by unſeaſonable 
jeſting upon a wrong ſubject, may in the end 
make himſelf truly ridiculous, yet to thoſe who 
cannot preſently diſcern the falſe. wit, the ſub- 
ject itſelf in the mean time appears contempti- 
ble, and much miſchief may be done before 
the proper cure can be applied. And of this 
the caſe of Socrates, now alledged, and the per- 
nicious effect this kind of wit had, in bringing 
him unjuſtly to death, is a very plain inſtance. 
For when thoſe who deſigned his ruin durſt not 
attempt it in the way of a publigk accuſation, 
becauſe of the great eſteem which men of vir- 
tue and underſtanding had for him, till they had 
firſt prepared the populace to bear it, they hi- 
red o Ariſtophanes to uſe all his wit to expoſe 
him upon the Stage in a Comedy, after the moſt 
ludicrous manner; which he was the more eaſily 
induced to do, becauſe Socrates (though a perſon 
of as much true wit and good humour as any 
man of his age, yet) had always expreſſed a 
great averſion to that ſcurrilous and illiberal 
ſort of wit, for which Ar:/ftophanes valued him- 
ſelf. And thus when they had, by means of 
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the Poet, made the Philoſopher and his doctrine 
the object of ſcorn and contempt, among the 
deluded people, they could then ſucceſsfully © 
proſecute their villainous intentions againſt him. 
I grant indeed, that afterwards, when the 
people came to themſelves, they dearly repen- 
ted of this deluſion: and that this uſage in p the 
end proved the higheſt advantage to that charac- 
ter and doctrine, which having flood the proof 
were found ſo ſolid and juſt. But what is this 
to the purpoſe? Is this practice the more com- 
mendable, becauſe Truth and ſincerity will be 
able to ſtand the ſhock of it? Is a malicious 
piece of. wit, or a falſe accuſation, ever the 
more innocent, becauſe the integrity and repu- 
tation of him who is thus attack d will after tri- 
al ſhine the brighter? What ſome of thoſe who 
look upon themſelves as the only polite writers 
may think, I cannot tell; but a man of plain 
and ordinary underſtanding muſt needs take this 
for a very odd way of defending what they call 
the Freedom of wit and humour upon all ſubjects j 
eſpecially by one who had before told us, 4 He 
never heard that the antient Heathens were © 
ſo well adviſed in their ill purpoſe of ſup- 
FI ann 7 
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preſſing the- Chriſtian Religion in its firſt riſe, 
as to make uſè at any time of this (Bart lemew- 
fair) method: But he is perſuaded of this, that 
bad the truth of the Goſpel been any way ſur- 
mountable, they would bave bid much fairer for 
the filencing it, if they had choſe ta bring our pri- 
mitive founders upon the flage in a pleaſanter 
way than that of bear Skins and putch barrels ; 
and he is apt to think, that if the Jews bad tried 
their wit and malice this way againft our Saviour 


and his Apoſtles, they might poſſibly have done our 
Religion more barm than by all their other ways 


of ſeverity. 
This it ſeems is allowed to be the moſt pro- 
bable way of doing miſchief to Religion, but 
the trial of it is recommended, becauſe Truth 
will in the end be ſuperior to- it. And whe- 
ther any other wicked method of abuſing or 
ſuppreſſing Truth may not be defended upon 
the ſame principle, That great is Truth and 
will prevail, I may leave to any man's 
conſideration. However, that we may not 
wrong this Author, it muſt be owned, that he 
ſometimes ſpeaks of treating Religion with 
good Manners, ander tells us, he writes in de- 
. 4 fence 
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fence only of that ſort of freedom which is ta- 
ken among gentlemen and friends, who know one 
another perfectly well; and though as to what © 
paſſes in ſeledt company, where friends meet 
knowingly, and with that very deſign of exer- 
cifing their wit and looking freely into all ſub- 
jects, be ſees no pretence for any one to be of- 
Jended at the way of raillery and humour, which 
is the very life of ſuch converſation; yet he 
owns that 70 ſtart queſtions, or manage debates 
which offend the publick ear, is to be wanting in 
that reſpett which is due to common ſociety, 
and that ſuch ſubjects ſhould either not be trea- 
ted at all in publick, or in ſuch a manner 
as to occaſion no ſcandal or diſturbance; that 
the publick is not on any account to be laugh- 
ed at, to its face, and that the lovers of man- 
kind reſpect and honour conventions and ſecreties 
of men, more than this comes to. 

Now it would be ſome happineſs, if theſe 
witty Gentlemen would be perſuaded to con- 
tain themſelves within ſuch bounds. But that 
I am afraid will be very difficult, ſince if the 
| Plea before mentioned, in defence of Ridicule, 
have any weight in it, it will certainly carry 
them much farther. And indeed, we ſeldom 

find any of thoſe, wha think they have abun- 
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dance of wit, fit to be exerciſed on all ſubjects, 
but they are very impatient of having it confi- 
ned to ſo narrow a compaſs. It would be al- 
moſt as eaſy to perſuade ſome men, that they 
want wit, as to preſcribe them ſuch limits in the 
uſe of it. The truth is, though one would think 
it but a very reaſonable requeſt, that men ſhould 
forbear making a jeſt of any ſerious argument, 
eſpecially in matters of great moment, till they 
have by fair reaſoning ſhewyn it to be abſurd or 
ridiculous; yet generally ſpeaking, theſe bold 
ſort of Jeſters take the contrary method; they 
make uſe of ſcoffing and ridicule as a crutch to 

ſupply their defect of true arguments, or as a co- 
ver to keep their falſe ones from being ſeriouſly 
examined. But to conclude this matter, if men 
would really act according to the principles of 
reaſon, or the rules of decency, or a juſt concern 
even for their own reputation among conſiderate 
men, they would not venture to treat the 
principles of Religion in a manner ſo unbe- 
coming the nature of the thing, and ſo high- 
ly offenſive to all that believe it; and above 
all, for any thing they can know to the con- 
trary, ſo infinitely dangerous to themſelves 
in the iſſue, if it be really true. And ſuch I 
— 0 EST hope 
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fence only of that fort of freedom which is ta- 
ken among gentlemen and friends, who know one 
another perfectly well; and though as to what 
paſſes in ſelect company, where friends meet 
| knowingly, and with that very deſign of exer- 
cifing their wit and looking freely into all fub- 
 jetts, he ſees no pretence for any one to be f. 
fended at the way of raillery and humour, aubich 
is the very life of ſuch converſation; yet he 
owns that to flart queſtions, or manage debates 
which offend the publick ear, is to be wanting in 
that reſpect which is due to common ſociety, 
and that ſuch ſubjects ſhould either not be trea- 
ted at all in publick, or in ſuch a manner 
as to occaſion no ſcandal or diſturbance; that 
the publick is not on any account to be laugh- 
ed at, to its face, and that the lovers of man- 
kind reſpect and honour conventions and ſocieties 
of men, more than this comes to. 

Now it would be ſome happineſs, if theſe 
witty Gentlemen would be perſuaded to con- 
tain themſelves within ſuch bounds. But that 
I am afraid will be very difficult, ſince if the 
plea before mentioned, in defence of Ridicule, 
have any weight in it, it will certainly carry 
them much farther. And indeed, we ſeldom 
find any of thoſe, who think they have abun- 
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dance of wit, fit to be exerciſed on all ſubjects, 
but they are very impatient of having it confi- 
ned to ſo narrow a compaſs. It would be al- 
moſt as eaſy to perſuade ſome men, that they 
want wit, as to preſcribe them ſuch limits in the 
uſe of it. The truth is, though one would think 
it but a very reaſonable requeſt, that men ſhould 
| forbear making a jeſt of any ſerious argument, 
eſpecially in matters of great moment, till they 
have by fair reaſoning ſnhewyn it to be abſurd or 
ridiculous; yet generally ſpeaking, theſe bold 
ſort of Jeſters take the contrary method; they 
make uſe of ſcoffing and ridicule as a crutch to 
ſupply their defect of true arguments, or as a co- 
ver to keep their falſe ones from being ſeriouſly 
examined. But to conclude this matter, if men 
would really act according to the principles of 
reaſon, or the rules of decency, or a juſt concern 
even for their own reputation among conſiderate 
men, they would not venture to treat the 
principles of Religion in a manner fo unbe- 
coming the nature of the thing, and ſo | high- 
ly offenſive to all that believe it; and above 
all, for any thing they can know to the con- 
trary, ſo infinitely dangerous to themſelves 
in the iſſue, if it be really true. And ſuch I 
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hope it will appear to all impartial enquirers 


after truth, when it comes to be fairly exa- 


And thus I have gone through thoſe ſeveral 
conſiderations which I propoſed at firſt, not as 
a proof of the truth and certainty of the prin- 
ciples of Religion, but as a preparative towards 


the ſincere and impartial weighing and exami- 


ning of them. For I am fully di, if 
this could but be obtained, infidelity might ſoon 
be convinced of its own weakneſs, ſince the 
ſtrength of it lies not ſo much in real argu- 
ment as in unreaſonable prejudice. 


The ſum therefore of what I would ear- 


neſtly recommend, to all thoſe who deſire to 


find the truth in matters of Religion, is Sin- 
cerity of heart. Let them ſeriouſly and ho- 
neſtly examine their own hearts in the firſt 
place, before they offer to judge of the evi- 


dence; whether there be not in them any 


latent prejudice againſt Religion, any ſecret 
wiſh or deſire that it may not be true, be- 


cCauſe of its crofling ſome favourite paſſion or 


vitious inclination, which they would wil- 


ingly purſue without controul ; whether there 


be | 
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be nothing of inward pride or ſelf-conceit, which 
makes them affect an opinion, becauſe it is ſin- 
gular or new, or reject one becauſe it is old or 
vulgar; and whether they have not taken un- 


reaſonable offence at all Religion, becauſe of the 


abuſes that have been made of it, and to avoid 
one extreme, have without conſideration run in- 
to another: Becauſe any of theſe, or the like 
prejudices, will certainly indiſpoſe them towards 
the fincere ſearch of truth ; and will make both 
the arguments and objections appear very dif- 
ferent from what they really are. 

Purity of heart is the ſureſt way to ſee God, 
even in this ſenſe of ſeeing him. 

And that there may not be found in any of 
us an evil heart of unbelief in departing from 


the living God, may that Supreme Being grant 


unto us All, 
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Heb. xi. 6 


His without Faith it is iel. ble to 
pleaſe God: For he that cometh 10 


8 od, muſt believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that 


diligently ſeek him. 


HE great deſign of the Apoſtle 
in this whole Chapter, is to ſer 
forth the nature and effects of 
Faith, which, as we are told in 


the firſt verſe, is the ſubftance of things hoped 


for 2 1 evidence things not een, i, e. it is 
a firm 
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x firm perſuaſion of mind concerning the truth 
of ſomething future, Which we hope for, and 
expect will hereafter come to paſs: And a 
conviction of the teal exiſtence of ſome things, 
which are either in their own nature inviſible 
to bodily eyes, or which, at leaſt to us I 
cannot at preſent be ſeen, becauſe they are at a 
diſtance in reſpect of place or of time, paſt or 
future. And by this, he lays; the elders ob- 
tained a good report: That is; by virtue of 
this belief of an inviſible principle, and a per- 
ſuaſion of the reality of chings not ſubject to 
ſenſe, thoſe who lived in the earlier ages of 
the world, behaved themſelves ſo towards the 
Supreme Being, and towards their fellow-crea- 
tures, with whom they converſed, that their 
names were chought fit to be tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity for their piety and virtue, in that Reve- 
lation which God was afterwards pleaſed to 
make of his will: And therefore the inſtances, 
that are moſt particularly inſiſted on, are of 
thoſe who lived before any written Reyelati- 
on, and were governed by theſe firſt and natu- 
ral principles of Religion; though by keeping 
to them, they had ſometimes particular diſce- 
veries of the will of God vouchſafed to them, 
in this Chapter therefote we have, as it were, 


wh firſt elements of Religious faith laid "= 
A 
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and exemplified, in the practice and behaviour 
of thoſe whoſe lives were influenced by it. 
The firſt inſtance which he gives of Faith, 
is a general belief of the Creation of the world, 
by which we underſtand or conceive in our 
minds, that by the ſole power and command 
of a ſupreme Being, whom we call God, the 
world it ſelf, and all that belongs to it was at 
firſt brought into being, ſo that the things 
which are now ſeen were made, but not out 
of things which did appear; that which had 

no being by an Almighty power began to be. 
The manner in which this was done, was in 
its own nature inviſible to human ſight, other 
things being firſt brought into being before 
mankind exiſted; and it is impoſſible to have 
it now repreſented over again to us. But 
however, from what we do ſee, or from ſome 
other reaſonings about our own exiſtence, or 
otherwiſe, we do believe an inviſible Maker 
and Governour of the world. Through faith 
we underſtand, that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, ſo that things which are 
ſeen were not made of things which do 150 
pear. 

The next denim of Faith, is a belief 
of God's having a regard to the actions of 
2 and their behavious both towards him 


and 


* 
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and towards one another, according to the 
difference of which he has a different reſpect 


towards them, and their intended worſhip of 
him; as in the caſe of Abel and Cain, one of 


which, by reaſon of this belief, offered a fa- 


crifice more acceptable to God than the other. 


By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 


lent ſacrifice than Cain, by which be obtain- 
ed witneſs that he was righteous, God teſt;- 
Hing of his gifts: and by it, be being dead 
get ſpeaketh, i. e. his blood crying for ven- 
geance or recompence for the loſs of life, to 
God, who had accepted his gifts, and declared 
him righteous, teaches us to believe, that not- 
withſtanding he was unjuſtly ſlain, and his 
wicked brother ſurvived, yet God will make a 
difference between the innocent ſufferer and 
the guilty murderer. His approbation or diſ- 
approbation ſhall not be in vain, though we 
do not preſently ſee the effects of them; which 
doctrine the caſe of Abel does as it were preach 
to all future generations, 8 | 
The third inſtance of Faith here given, is a 
belief of ſome Reward to be received from the 
hand of God in another life, for our obedience 


to him in this, and our living according to his 


will, by what means ſoever it be manifeſted 


unto us; as in the caſe of Enoch; who, though 
he 


a 9 
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he knew that righteous Abel was murdered by 
his wicked brother, notwithſtanding God's te- 
ſtifying of his works that he approved them, 
yet was not tempted to think worſe of Pro- 
vidence for all that, nor diſcouraged from a 


religious obedience; becauſe he was fully per- 
ſuaded, that however it might ſucceed with 


him in this life, yet God would certainly take 


care of him, and make it up to him in the 


next. And according to this faith ſo it happen 


ed to him, in a moſt remarkable manner, ſuffi- 
cient to convince all that knew it, of the cer- 
tainty of that life which he believed. By faith 
Enoch was tranſlated that he ſhould not ſee 
death, and was not found, any more upon 
earth] becauſe God had tranſlated him : For 
before his tranſlation he had this teſtimony, 
that he pleaſed God. And with reſpe& to 


the two foregoing inſtances, though more 


particularly, as it ſhould ſeem, to the latter 
of them, the Apoſtle adds the obſervation in 
the Text: But without faith it is impoſſi- 
ble to pleaſe God, 1. e. without believing 
the firſt principles of Religion, it is impoſſible 
that any man ſhould be capable of receiv- 
ing ſuch teſtimony from God, as either Enoch 
or Abel had done: For he that cometh to 
God, mae believe that he is, and that he is 

1 a re- 
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a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him, i. e. 
He that makes any religious addreſſes to a ſu- 
preme Being, or propoſes to have any intercourſe 
with him, or thinks that he ſtands in any re- 
lation to him, ſo as to be capable of receiving 
any thing from him, muſt neceſſarily believe 
the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, and that he ſhall 
be the better for making ſuch application to 
him. But this he can have no great ground 
to hope for, unleſs he be perſuaded that this 
ſupreme Being, or God, takes care of human 
affairs, and obſerves human actions, and will, 
ſome way or other, reward thoſe that behave 


themſelves well, either in this life or another; 


and if he plainly ſee, that good men are not 
always rewarded in this life, he will from 
hence be induced to believe, that there is ano- 
ther life after this intended for them. And 
though he be not as yet perfectly acquainted 
with the manner how this ſhall be, yet he can 
ſafely truſt to that wiſdom, and power, and 
goodneſs, which he is perſuaded belongs to 
him, who is the Maker and Governour of all 
things. 

Thar the belief of God's exiſtence is neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſed in all thoſe, who willingly, and 


ex animo, ſhew any ſort of veneration or re- 


ſpect towards ſuch a Being, is a thing ſo ſelf- 


evident, 
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evident, that no man can ever ſeriouſſy go a- 
bout to deny it. Even Epicurus himſelf, though 
he denied all Providence, yet was forced to 
own ſome ſort of Excellent and Happy Beings, 
whom he called Gods, that he might have 


ſome pretence for complying with the outward 


expreſſions of veneration and worſhip, uſed a- 
mong thoſe with whom he lived; though he 
founded the decency or fitneſs of this venera- 
tion, only upon the Excellency of the nature 
of Gods above men, and not upon any concern 
that they had, or could have, for mankind up- 
on his principle. "= 

But they who go no farther than this can- 
not, in any juſt ſenſe, be ſaid to come unto God, 
hey cannot, conſiſtently with their hypothe/is, 
either aſk any thing of him, or expect any thing 
from him, while they believe him not to be 
concerned for mankind. And therefore Tul- 


ty makes even Cotta the Academic, (whoſe 
province it was, not to own the ſame cer- 


tainty or aſſurance in thoſe matters, which 
the other ſets of Philoſophers did) yet 
plainly to condemn this hypotheſis, as the 
F 2 ruin 


a 
aid. 


Nec metuimus eos, quos intelligimus nec ſibi fingere ul- 
lam moleſtiam, nec alteri quærere; Et pie ſanctẽq; colimus 
naturam excellentem atque præſtantem, - —ſays Velleius in be- 
half of the Epicutean worſhip, in Tully De N. D. lib. 1. c. 20. 
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ruin of all Piety and Religion; b For why, 
ſays he, © ſhould the Gods be worſhipped by 
“men, if they are ſo far from having any care 
e or concern for them, that they continue in a 
< ſtate of perfect inactivity? The excellence of 
their nature is vainly pretended as a reaſon, 
why a wiſe man ſhould ſhew them reverence; 
for what excellence can there be in that 
nature, which is entirely taken up in the 
pleaſure of ſelf-enjoyment, and neither does, 
nor has done, nor ever will do, any thing 
elſe? What piety can be due to that Being 
from whom you can receive nothing ? or how 
can any regard at all be due to that which has 
no merit in it? Piety (or Religion) is looked 
upon as juſtice towards God; but what 
right can there be whereon to found juſtice, 
if there be no manner of common tie or re- 


« lation 
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b Quid eſt enim cur Deos ab hominibus colendos dicas ? 
cum Dit non modo homines non colant, ſed omnino nihil 
curent, nihil agant. At eft eorum eximia quædam præſtanſq: 
natura; ut ea debeat ipſa per ſe ad colendum elicere ſapien- 
tem. An quicquam eximium poteſt eſſe in ea naturà quæ 

ſua yoluptare lætans, nihil nec actura ſit unquam, n2que agat, 
neque egerit? Quz porro pietas ei debetur, a quo nihil ac- 
ceperis? Aut quid omnino, cujus nullum meritum fit, ei de- 
beri poteſt? Eft enim pietas Juſtitia adverſum Deos; cum 


quibus quid poteſt nobis eſſe juris, cùm homini nulla cum Deo 
communitas : ? De Nat. Deor. J. 1. cap. 41. 
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cc lation between God and Man?” © And he 
farther argues, that Epicurus, by removing from 
his notion of a Deity, all Fayour and good-will 
to mankind, as things ariſing from weakneſs and 
imperfection, had plainly rooted out the very 
foundation of Religion, by deſtroying thar, which 
is the peculiar character of the beſt and moſt 
excellent nature, viz. Goodneſs and Beneficence. 
And he judges with good reaſon, that Poſdo- 
nius was not miſtaken in his opinion of Epicu- 
rus, when he thought him to be at the bottom 
a Real Atheiſt; though in words he outward- 
ly owned the being of a God, to avoid the 
publick odium : For otherwiſe he could not 
think him ſo weak, as really to believe things 
ſo abſurd and inconſiſtent of the Divine na- 
ture, And therefore he concludes after this 


manner, If there could be any ſuch God, 
F*'3 | (as 
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Epicurus vero ex animis hominum extraxit radicitus re- 
ligionem, cum Diis immortalibus & gratiam & opem ſuſtulit. 
Cum enim optimam & præſtantiſſimam naturam Dei dicat 
eſſe, negat idem eſſe in Deo gratiam, tollit id quod maxime 
proprium eſt optimæ ptræſtantiſſimæq; naturæ. Quid enim me- 
lius, aut quid præſtantius bonitate & beneficentia ? ib. cap. 43. 

d Si maxime talis eſt Deus, ut nulla gratia, nulla homi- 
num caritate teneatur, valeat. Quid enim dicam, propitius 
fit? Eſſe enim propitius poteſt nemini : quoniam, ut dicitis, 
omnis in imbecillitate eſt & gratia & catitas. ib. 44. in fine. 
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(as Epicurus imagined) without kindneſs or good. 
will towards men, I would take my final farewel 
of him: For why ſhould J beg his grace or fa- 
vour? For he cannot be kind or "gracious to any, 
fince, in the opinion of you Epicureans, all kind- 
neſs and good-will is founded in weakneſs, and want 
of ſelf-ſufficiency. 

This then ought to be look'd upon as a- 
greeable to the common reaſon of mankind, 
that a perſuaſion or belief, not only of che 
Being of a God, but alſo of his univerſal pro- 
vidence and concern for mankind ; and con- 
ſequently an expectation, that he will ſome 
way or other reward men for their obedience 
to his will, is a neceſſary foundation of Reli- 
gion. This is the ſum of what is intended 
in the words of the Text, without faith it is 
impoſſible to pleaſe God; for he that cometh 
fo God, muſt believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. 
And upon this Faith the Apoſtle grounds all 
the worthy actions of thoſe excellent perſons, 
who lived in the firſt ages of the world; 
and whoſe virtues were ſo eminent, as to be 
remember'd with honour to future genera- 
tions. 

But becauſe there are ſome who think Re- 
lion 
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ligion and Morality to be things ſo diſtinct in 
nature, that they may be ſeparated in fact; and 
therefore though they allow that no man can 
be a Religious man, without believing ſome re- 
ligious principle (beſides the mere not deny- 
ing the Exiſtence of a God) yet as to all hu- 
man duties, ariſing from them as men, where- 
in they think the ſum of all morality con- 
ſiſts, they would perſuade us, that they may 
be well enough preſerved and ſecured without 
any ſuch belief; and conſequently that no 
Moral principle can oblige a man to the belief 
of a God and Providence. It may be matter 
of ſpeculation or curioſity, in which a think- 
ing man may employ himſelf if he pleaſes; 
as he may in the conſideration of the motion 
or quieſcence of the earth, or ſome phæno- 
mena in the heavenly bodies yet more remote 
from him. But as to the virtue or neceſſity 
of believing any inviſible principle, they pre- 
tend to ſee none. I defign therefore in my 
diſcourſes upon this ſubject, to ſer ſome of 
the arguments for the Being of a God and Pro- 
vidence, &c. in ſuch a light as may not only 
ſhew the truth and certainty of the thing, but 
our Natural obligation likewiſe to the belief 
of it, as we are Reaſonable creatures: By 
which it will appear, that we cannot perform 

F4, all 
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all thoſe duties, which are incumbent on us as 
we are men, without reſpe& had to ſomething 
above or beyond our own ' nature, and conſe- 
quently that Atheiſm and Infidelity are incon- 
ſiſtent with any ſure and laſting moral princi- 


ples, which can univerſally affect mankind. 
And the method I defign to take ſhall be this. 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that, according 
to the general Sentiments of mankind, there 
cannot be any perfect morality expected where 
there is no belief of the firſt principles of Re- 
ligion. 

II. That therefore all Societies of men, that 
have ever ſubſiſted in any order in the world, 
have always profeſs' d the belief of God's Exiſt- 
ence, and at leaſt of ſome kind of Providence, 
and ſome expectation of divine Rewards and 
Puniſhments. 

III. That this belief or univerſal conſent did 
not ariſe from any art, or contrivance, or com- 
pact of men, in order to keep one another in 
awe; but was really antecedent to it, and built 
upon a more univerſal principle. 

IV. This will lead me to conſider upon what 
foundation this general belief or perſuaſion is 


built. (Of tbis ſee Sermon VI.) 


I. Iſhall 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that according 
to the general ſentiments of mankind, there 
cannot be any perfect morality expected, where 
there is no belief of the firſt principles of Re- 
ligion. When Abimelech, the king of Gerar, 
expoſtulated with Abraham for concealing from 
him that Sarah was his wife, whereby he was 
in danger of being brought into a ſnare, and 
doing what would by no means have been a- 
greeable to the rules of hoſpitality, and asked 
him, © What ſaweſt thou, that thou haſt done 
this thing? Abraham gives him this Reaſon for 
it: Becauſe I thought ſurely, the fear of God is 
not in this place, and they will flay me for my wife's | 
fake. Being newly come a ſtranger into the 
country, and not knowing what ſenſe of a Deity 
prevailed among them, he knew not what ſort 
of treatment he might expect. For he rea- 
ſoned with himſelf, that if there were no awe 
of Religion among them, there could be no 
ſufficient reſtraint from doing any act of in- 
juſtice or cruelty, where it would tend to a 
preſent gratification of their appetites, or paſ- 
ſions; unleſs there were ſome ſuperior outward 
force to deter chem from it, which he was 


ſen ſible 
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ſenſible he wanted. And in this way of rea- 
ſoning Abraham was by no means ſingular. 
Even Abimelech himſelf ſeems to have been ſa- 
tisfied with the concluſion, if the premiſſes had 
been true as Abraham ſuſpected. For indeed 
the generality of mankind have ever reaſoned 
after the fame manner in this caſe. And there- 
fore Tully when he argues, that thoſe who de- 
ny the Providence of God and his concern for 
mankind, do neceſlarily deſtroy all the grounds 
of Religion, adds alſo, f that if the ſenſe of Pi- 
ety and Religion be taken away, the greateſt dij- 
turbance and confuſion in human hfe would ne- 
_ ceſſarily follow. And though he is ſeldom gi- 
ven to be very poſitive, yet he plainly intimates 
his opinion, 8 that / Piety towards God was 
removed, there would be an end of all Fidelity, 
and of the bonds of all human ſociety, and 
even of Fuſtice it ſelf, the ſum of all wvir- 
tues. And in this he ſpeaks his own ſenſe of 
the matter, and not merely that of any par- 
ticular ſe& of Philoſophers. And according- 


ly 


f —  Quibus ſublatis, perturbatio vitz ſequitur & magna 
confuſio. | | 
— Atque haud ſcio, an pietate adverſus Deos ſub- _ 
lata, fides etiam & ſocietas humani generis, & una excellen- 
tiſſima virtus juſtitia tollatur. | | 
p Lib. 1. de N. Deor, in proemio, 
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ly in fact it has always been found, that in thoſe 


places where there has been little ſenſe of God 


and Religion, or where the notions of Reli- 
gion have been greatly debaſed and corrupred, 
ſo as to have little effect upon the minds of 
men in their moral conduct, there the manners 
of men have been always moſt brutiſh and in- 
human. And on the contrary, where men 
have had the juſteſt and moſt lively ſenſe of a 
Deity and a Providence, there all moral virtues 
between man and man have flouriſhed, the 
moſt worthy and generous actions have been 
performed, and the manners of men been ever 
moſt human and civilized. I own indeed, that 
men's-notions of Religion it ſelf may be ſo much 
depraved and perverted, by the craft of ſome, and 
the weakneſs of others, as to become the occa- 
ſion of much miſchief. And Superſtition may 
ſo far prevail over ſome, as even to overwhelm 
the common principles of Morality in divers 
inſtances. And on the other hand there may 


poſſibly be found, now and then, a particular 


man of ſo ſingularly good a natural difpoſi- 


tion, as to behave himſelf with decency in 


all the common offices of human life, with- 
out any previous reflecting upon the obliga- 
doons of Religion, and whoſe pracꝭice is there- 

fore 
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fore better than his principles. But now, as it 
would, in the firſt caſe, be very unreaſonable 
to charge thoſe evils upon Religion, which 
are occaſioned purely by the corruption of 


it, and which if it were truly and fincerely 


practiſed, it would entirely prevent: So in 
the ſecond caſe, to form a general Argu- 
ment of the uſeleſſneſs or uncertainty of Re- 
ligious Principles, from ſome {ſingle inſtances, 
which happen but very rarely, would be e- 
qually abſurd and unreaſonable. For what if 
a man now and then be found better than his 
principles? Is this any commendation of 
thoſe principles, which, if purſued, would make 
him much worſe than nature has made him? We 
are not to ſeek for truth in the uncertain and 
variable practices of men, but in plain and 
neceflary deductions from the nature of things, 
and ſuch as the generality of men uſing their 
reaſon, when they are. under no prejudice, 
will naturally make. And in like manner, 
we can by no means conclude, that the prin- 
ciples of Atheiſm are either capable of pro- 
ducing, or even conſiſtent with, a perfect 
Morality, only becauſe it may happen, that a 
man, who by chance embraces them, may 
poſſibly be ſober and temperate, and may ex- 
erciſe the outward acts of juſtice or benefi- 
cence, 
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cence, gratitude or friendſhip in ſome particu- 
lar inſtances. 


The queſtion then is not, Whether a par- 
ticular thoughtful man may not ſee the natu- 
ral fitneſs and propriety of a great many mo- 
ral actions, and accordingly practiſe them, ab- 
ſtractedly from all other conſiderations, and 
without reflecting upon any future conſequences, 
as the reward or puniſhment of them; nor 
Whether ſome men may not hold inconſiſtent 
principles, which, if duly attended to, in their 
conſequences would naturally deſtroy one ano- 
ther: But the queſtion is, Whether, if the 
minds of men were not generally influenced by 
the apprehenſion of ſomerhing diſtin from this 
principle of mere fitneſs and congruity of ac- 
tions to the nature of things; that is, of ſome 
Being upon whom the exiſtence of things 
themſelves, and conſequently their natures and 
the congruity of one to another, depends, not 
by chance but wiſe deſign, it could ever be poſ- 
ſible for the generality of mankind to have any 
ſuch firm notions of moral good and evil, as to 
keep awake what we call natural Conſcience 
in them, and fill them with hopes or fears ac- 
cording to the tenor of their actions. My 
meaning is that, without the belief of a Su- 
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28 SERMON Il. 
preme Intelligent Being, upon whom the nature 


of things depends, and who has a power of ex- 
acting from all free Agents a conformity of their 


actions to that law of nature which he has eſ- 


tabliſh'd, and who will ſome way or other take 
cognizance of them; ſuch a law, ſuppoſed to 
ariſe merely from the fitneſs of things, would 


have but very little influence: it would be as 


ineffectual to the greateſt part of mankind, as 
a human law without any Sanction annexed, or 


the apprehenſion of any Magiſtrate to pur it in 


execution. It is poſſible that ſome men may 
have that benevolence to ſociety, and that ge- 
nerous ſenſe of publick good, as to be a law 


_ unto themſelves, and of their own accord may 


do what the beſt human law would dire& them 
to. But what is this to the bulk of mankind? 
And even this cannot be expected where the 
notions of a Deity are excluded. We are to 
take human nature as it generally is, and to con- 


ſider what ſort of belief or perſuaſion has the 


greateſt and moſt univerſal influence over it. 
And if we do this, we ſhall find, that Infidelity 
in the firſt principles of Religion is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with a perfect Morality, and that 
upon theſe two accounts. 


1. Becauſe 
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\ 1. Becauſe, if there be no belief of a God 

and a. Providence, nor any expectation of fu- 

ture rewards and puniſhments from any invi- 

ſible Being, there cannot, in the common ſenſe 

of mankind, be any ſufficient bond of morality 
between man and man. 

2. Becauſe if there be really a God that 
ho any concern with us, or for us, a com- 
pleat morality muſt neceſſarily have reſpe& to 
him, as well as to our intercourſe with one a- 
nother. 

1. Becauſe if there be no belief of a God 
and a Providence, nor any expectation of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments from any invi- 
ſible Being, there cannot, in the common ſenſe 
of mankind, be any ſufficient bond of morality 
between man and man. 

If indeed the actions of men were directed 
only by ſenſe or inſtinct, as the actions of 
brutes are, and had no dependence upon any 
inviſible principle in the mind, morality would 
then be nothing elſe but living according to 
that natural inſtinct, nor would any kind of 
faith or belief be neceſſary to ſuch actions. 
But this is not the morality of men endued 
with underſtanding and freedom of will; nor 
is it what gives them ſuch a conſcience of 
their own actions, as to raiſe any fatisfaftion 
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or diſpleaſure with themſelves for what they 
have done, after the actions are over. For that 


is a thing of a much higher nature, which re- 


quires reaſon, and reflection, and ſome appli- 
cation of mind, both to things paſt and future, 
as well as preſent; and conſequently muſt ſup- 
poſe a belief of ſomerhing inviſible, upon which 
we are moved to action in a human or reaſon- 


able way, and a comparing of our actions, with 


ſome antecedent rule or law, for the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of which we inwardly judge our ſelves 
accountable to ſome ſuperior Being, who is 
ſome way or other as conſcious of what we do, 
as we our ſelves are. And to this purpoſe let it 
be obſerved; | 

1. Thar all human actions, which are not 
merely animal, depend upon a belief or 'per- 


ſuaſion of ſomething future or inviſible, which 


gives the firſt motion to them: That is, men 
never defignedly undertake any thing confide- 
rable, but they expect either ro acquire ſome- 
thing good and uſeful from it, or to avoid ſome- 
thing evil which would otherwiſe enſue. Thus 
men plant and ſow upon a belief of future 
fruit; they work, and trade to remote coun- 
tries which they have never ſeen, not only 


upon a belief, that there are ſuch countries, 


but alſo that they ſhall receive ſome advan- 
tage 


tage by their pains and hazard: All which 
things are future, and none of them capable 
of a ſtrict demonſtration. And though this 
conſideration may ſeem not to have any great 
relation to the belief of a Providence; yet, 
if we take the matter right, we cannot but 
obſerve, that even theſe probabilities of the 
future conſequences of human actions, by 
which men are excited to perform this or 
that, have more or leſs weight with them, as 
men are more or leſs perſuaded of an over- 
ruling power that keeps the world in a con- 
ſtant order: For the more Chance rules, the 
leſs can any proſpect of the future be depend- 
ed on; and the more uncertain the proſpect, 
the leſs is the inducement to act upon it, 
But ; | 

2. Moral actions do depend ail more upon 
hs acknowledgment of principles, remote 
from ſenſe, and ſuperior to chance: And our 
obligation in conſcience to the ſteady perfor- 
mance of ſuch actions, muſt be founded u pon 
the belief of an intelligent Legiſlator, who 1s 
alſo an inſpector of our behaviour: For let 


virtue be defined after what manner you pleaſe, 


let it be he love of order, Harmony or Pro- 
portion of mind; let it be a living agreeably 
to the perfection of nature, or acting for the 
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> SERMON HE 
good of the whole Human ſpecies, of which 
we are but a part: Call it by what fine names 
ſoever, (which perhaps are leſs intelligible than 
the thing it ſelf without ſuch defining) yet ſtill 
the queſtion returns, who conſtituted this order 
of things? who firſt made this harmony or 
proportion? or who is the author of thisnature? 
g For he mult be the ultimate Legiſlator; and 
this Law of nature, this rule of morality, muſt 
be his Will, though not arbitrary and mutable, 
but directed by his ſupreme reaſon ; whether it 
be made known to us by the obſervation of that 
natural order of things which he has eſtabliſh- 
ed, and from whence, by reaſoning, we gather 
the fitneſs and decency of every moral action; or 
whether it be diſcovered to us by any more imme- 
diate direction or revelation from himſelf. And 
if there be not an opinion or perſuaſion, that 
this Supreme Being is a witneſs of human life, 

and 


s Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſententiam, le- 
gem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſcitum a- 
liquod eſſe populorum, ſed æternum quiddam quod univer- 
ſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique ſapientia. 
Ita principem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant 

omnia ratione aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei. Oc. de Jegib. 
lib.2. And again, | 


Lex vera atque princeps apta ad jubendum & ad vetandum, 
ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis. i6, | | 
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and conſcious of what we do, even in our moſt 
ſecret receſſes, it is hard to conceive how our 
own conſciences ſhould be affected with ſhame 
and regret, though men applaud us, when we 
do ill; or with pleaſure and ſatisfaction, though 
we incur the cenſure of a miſtaken world, when 
we do well. Theſe effects of conſcience, ſup- 
poſe in us a belief of the intimate and conſtant 
preſence of one, whoſe favour or diſpleaſure is 
more to be regarded than any outward conſi- 
deration whatever. From whence it will fol- 
low, that whatever opinion ſets men looſe from 
the reſtraint of their own conſciences, will make 
their juſtice, fidelity, gratitude, and all other 
moral virtues, reſpecting their fellow creatures, 


very precarious ; and therefore an avowed infi- 


delity in the firſt principles of Religion, muſt 
needs be very deſtructive of that morality, which 
regards our intercourſe with one another. 

An Author not ſuſpected of partiality in 
the caſe, has freely owned this truth, when 
he tells us, that ® © where the Theiſtical be- 
« lief is entire and perfect, there muſt be a 
e ſteddy opinion of the ſuperintendency of a 
- Supreme ans a — witneſs and ſpectator of 

2 human 


_ * ** * 


h Enquiry concerning Virtue, pag. 57. 
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« human life, and conſcious of all that is felt 
« or acted in the univerſe; fo that in the per- 
e fecteſt receſs, or deepeſt ſolitude, there muſt 
te be one {till preſum'd remaining with us, whoſe 
<« preſence ſingly muſt be of more moment than 
te that of the moſt auguſt aſſembly on earth. 
In ſuch a preſence as this, tis impoſſible, but 
ce as the ſhame of guilty actions muſt be the 
* greateſt of any, ſo muſt the honour be of 
* well doing, even under the unjuſt cenſure of 
« a world. And in this caſe, tis very appa- 
<« rent how far conducing a perfect Theiſm 
* muſt be to virtue, and how great deficiency 
e there is in Atheiſm.” | 
And that this is agreeable to the natural 
and common ſentiments of mankind, is plain 
from hence, that in all ages and nations of 
the world, an oath, or appeal to the Deity, has 
been look'd upon as the ſtrongeſt ſecurity, both 
of veracity in aſſerting, and fidelity in promi- 
ſing, that one man could freely give another. 
Now this cuſtom of demanding or offering an 
oath could never have abtain'd, without an 
antecedent opinion deeply rooted in the minds 
of men, That the belief of a Deity, and 
the ſenſe of his being a witneſs and Judge of 
our actions, was one of the ſtrongeſt engage- 
ments to act juſtly and honeſtly by one ano- 
ther. 


Ys 
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ther. Nay, farther, The very abuſe of this 
principle by wicked men, and the making hy- 
pocritical pretences to Religion, or offering an 


_ oath for confirmation, in order to deceive others 


the more ſecurely, is an evident proof of mens 
natural opinion, that the ſtrongeſt obligation to 
human virtue, or moral honefty, is founded in 
a ſincere belief of the firſt principles of Reli- 
gion. And that this opinion is not adventitious 
or contrived by cunning men, and ſo inſtilled 
into others, to keep them in awe; I ſhall have 
a proper occaſion to obſerve more at large here- 
after. 

"Tis a fatal thing, both to Religion and Mo- 
rality, to diſtinguiſh ſo far between them as 
to imagine, that either of them can be per- 
fect without the other. For as we have all 
the reaſon in the world to ſuſpect the ſince- 
rity of that man's profeſſions of Religion, who 
is willingly deficient in moral honeſty ; ſo he 
that openly declares himſelf to be under no 
reſtraint of conſcience from the belief of any 
inviſible principle, muſt excuſe us, if we doubr 
whether his integrity may in all caſes be ſafe- 
ly depended on. He that believes the prin- 
ciples of Religion, has all the other engage- 
ments to virtue that an Infidel can pretend to, 
and allo that which is looked upon as more 

G 3 binding 
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binding than all the reſt over and above: And 


what reaſon then can I have to be ſecure of 
his virtue. or morality, who owns himſelf to 
be under fewer obligations to practiſe it than 
other men? Upon theſe conſiderations. there- 
fore, if Morality were limited to our behavi- 
our towards men only, even that could not 
be ſufficiently ſecured upon the principles of 
Atheiſm. Burt thoſe principles will be farther 
deficient likewiſe upon another account; and 
that 1s, 
2. Becauſe if there really be a God that has 
3 concern with us, or for us, a compleat 
morality muſt neceſſarily have reſpect to him, 
as well as to our intercourſe with one another. 
This is what cannot reaſonably be denied, un- 
leſs there ſhould be any who think, becauſe 
God is a Spirit, and inviſible, that therefore 
men, who are clothed with body, have no 
means of ſhewing him any honour or reve- 
rence, or of acting or doing any thing that 
can have relation to ſuch a ſuper-eminent Be- 
ing. But if there be any. ſuch perſons, they 
have a very mean opinion of a human mind, 
and a very odd notion of the morality of hu- 
man actions, which depends upon the inter- 
nal diſpoſitions of the mind, of which outward 
actions are only an external ſign, and that not 
always 
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always certain or infallible. But if we are ca- 
pable of knowing or believing any thing of 
God, as a ſupreme mind governing the world, 
we are alſo capable of inwardly owning this, 
and conſequently of giving him an inward ado- 
ration and worſhip in our own minds. We may 
exerciſe affections of Faith, or truſt, and af- 
fiance in him ; of Love, and reverence, and 
obedience towards him. Theſe are natural in- 
ward acts of Piety and Religion, due to an 
infinitely powerful, wiſe and beneficent Being, 
who has given us underſtanding, and will, and 
powers of acting: In which communicable At- 
tributes, an human mind is related to the divine 
Being. If therefore, morality cannot be com- 
pleat and perfect, without acting ſuitably and 
becomingly, to every relation in which we 
ſtand to any Beings, and eſpecially rational 


Beings, that are known to us; the very chief 


part of it muſt be in proper acts of Piety and 
Religion to the firſt Being, from whom we de- 
rive our reaſon it ſelf. Upon this account Tuul- 
ly, in ſtating the law of nature, which is the 
rule of moral actions, and from whence all o- 
ther laws 1 to be deduced, i juſtly lays 
G4 the 


ls. 


i Eſt igitur, quoniam r ihil eſt ratione melius, eaque & in 


homine & in Deo, prima homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas, 
ec. De legg. L. 1. | Jam 
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the foundation of it, in that original relation 
or ſociety which is between God and man. 

k And he makes the acknowledgment of a 
God, and a Providence over human affairs, and 
the different regards which that providence has 
to the good or evil actions of men, to be the 
firſt principles, which every member of ſociety 
ought to be fully perſuaded of; as may be ſeen 
at large, in his books de Legibus. 

And in this he agrees not only with Plato, 
and with other wiſe men that had gone before 
him, in writing upon this ſubject, but with 
che common ſentiments of mankind, expreſſed 
in the general practice of all civilized nations. 
I need not be particular in inſiſting upon this, 
which may in ſome meaſure appear from what 
has already been ſuggeſted, in this diſcourſe; 


Jam verò virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque ullo 
alto ingenio præterca. Eſt autem virtus nihil aliud quam in 
ſe per fecta & ad ſummum perducta natura. Eſt igitur homi- 
ni cum Deo ſimilitudo. Quod cùm ita ſit, quæ tandem po 
teſt eule propior certiorve cognatio? id. 

* Sit igitur hoc jam à principio perſuaſum civibus dominog 
eſſe omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque quæ geran- 
tur corum geri judicio ac numine, eoſdemque optimè de ge- 
nere hominum mecert, & qualis quiſque fit, quid agat, quid 
in ſe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religiones colat, in- 
tueri, piorumque & impiorum habere rationem : his enim 


rebus imbutæ mentes, haud fane abhorrebunt ab utili, & a 
Vera lententia. De leg. lib. 2. | 2 
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and which will farther appear, from the conſi- 
deration of what I ſhall _- under the next 


head; wherein I am to ſhew, 

II. That all Societies of men, that have ever 
ſubſiſted in any tolerable order in the world, 
have profeſſed the belief of God's exiſtence, 
and at leaſt of ſome kind of Providence, and 
an expectation of divine rewards and puniſh- 
ments. 

Of which I defign to ſpeak, with God's aſ- 
fiſtance, the next opportunity. 
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Heb. xi, 6 


But without Faith it is impoſſible to 
pleaſe God: For he that cometh 10 
God, muſl believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that 
Re gently ſeek him. 


HE ſumm of what is primarily 
intended in theſe words, as I ob- 
ſerved in my laſt Diſcourſe, is this, 
— That a perſuaſion, or 3 not 
an of the Being of a God, but alſo of his 

uni- 
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univerſal Providence and Concern for mankind 
and conſequently, an expectation that he will 
ſome way or other reward men for their obe- 
dience to his Will, is a neceſſary foundation 
of Religion. And upon this faith, or belief, 
the Apoſtle grounds all the great and worthy 
actions of thoſe excellent perſons mentioned 
in this Chapter, who lived in the firſt ages of 
the world, divers of them before any general 
written Revelation of the will of God to man- 
kind, whoſe piety and virtue were remem- 
bred with honour to future generations, and 
thought fit to be recorded, as examples to o- 
thers, in thoſe writings which God deſigned 
as a laſting inſtruction to all thoſe unto whom 
he vouchſafed to reveal his will in that man- 
ner. Now though it will hardly be denied, 
that theſe firſt principles of Religion are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to all voluntary acts of re- 
ligious Worſhip, ſtrictly ſo called; that is, to 
invocation and adoration of the Deity, and 
to all hope and expectation of any benefit 
from ſuch Worſhip of him; yet, becauſe there 
are ſome who think, or pretend at leaſt, that 
Religion and Morality are things ſo diſtin& in 
themſelves, that they may be ſeparated from 
each other in practice, and that humane vir- 
tue may ſubſiſt apart and entire without piery 

towards 
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towards God, therefore in ſpeaking to this 
ſubject, I propoſed to ſhew, that we cannot 
perform all choſe duties which are incumbent 
on us, as we are men, without reſpect had to 
ſomething above or beyond our own nature, 


that is, ſome ſuperior Being eſtabliſhing ſuch 


an order and connection of things, from 
whence the Law of nature, which obliges man- 
kind to ſuch and ſuch actions, does reſult; 
and conſequently that Atheiſm, or Infidelity 
of the firſt principles of Religion, is inconſiſt- 


ent with any ſure and laſting moral principles, 
that can univerſally affect or oblige mankind. 


And in order to this I deſigned to purſue this 
method. 


I. To ſhew, that according to the general 

ſentiments of mankind, there cannot be any 

perfect Morality expected, where there is no be- 
lief of the firſt principles of Religion. 

II. That therefore all ſocieties of men, that 

| have ever ſubſiſted in the world, in any tolera- 


ble order, have always profeſs d the belief of 


God's Exiſtence, and at leaſt of ſome kind of 
Providence, and an expectation of divine Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. 

III. That this belief, or univerſal oa 
did not ariſe from any Art, or contrivance, or 


compact 
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compact of men, in order to keep one another 


in awe, but was really antecedent to it, and 
built upon a more univerſal principle. 


The firſt of theſe I have already ſpoken to, 
and ſhewn the general ſenſe of mankind about 
it, in my laſt Diſcourſe; which will farther ap- 
pear by conſidering what I am now to ſpeak to, 
VIZ. 

II. That all ſocieties of men, which have 
ever ſubſiſted in the world, in any tolerable or- 
der, have always profeſs'd a belief of God's 
Exiſtence, and at leaſt of ſome kind of Provi- 
dence, and an expectation of divine Rewards 
and Puniſhments. 

I expreſs this matter in theſe general terms 
at preſent, becauſe I would avoid any needleſs 


cavils, that might be raiſed againſt ſome parts 


of that evidence which I ſhall bring for the 
proof of it, if I were to expreſs it in terms 
implying an abſolute and particular Provi- 
dence, or ſuch perfect Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in another life as is generally under- 
ſtood among Chriſtians, For it is ſufficient to 
my preſent purpoſe, to ſhew a general agree- 
ment of mankind, in the belief of that which 
is the foundation of Religion ; though both 
their notions, as to the nature of God and 


the 


SRM 


the * of- his Providence, and their practi- 
ces as to religious Worſhip, and their opinions 


about a future State were exceeding different, 


and when compared, even inconſiſtent with one 


another. And I mention Societies of men ſub- 


ſiſting in ſome tolerable order, becauſe it can- 


not be denied, that there have, in divers ages 


and divers countries, been particular men that 
have profeſs d their disbelief of God's Exiſt- 
ence, others that have been doubtful about it, 
beſides thoſe that have been ſuſpected; though 
they have never been ſo many as to form any 
regular ſociety, nor had they any common prin- 
ciples, upon which they could well unite into 
ſociety. This being premiſed, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſhew, 

The univerſality of this perſuaſion, or be- 
lief of the Being of God and ſome ſort of Fu- 
ture ſtate. And. I. join theſe two together, 
not that we are to look for the ſame explicir 
acknowledgment of the latter as of the former 
every where, there being not the fame occa- 
ſion always to make it appear in the outward 
practice of Religion, or the open profeſſion 
of it, and it requires ſomewhat a longer de- 
duction of reaſoning to prove it; but becauſe 
the two have a near affinity to one another, 


and may, I hope, be both proved to have an 
original 
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original foundation in nature, and to be parts 
of the natural Creed of mankind, Now to 
ſhew this univerſality, I ſhall 

I. Produce the teſtimony of ſome authors of 
the beſt credit; and then, 

2. Shew how agreeable this is to what we 
find to have been practiſed in all conſiderable 
nations of which we have any hiſtory. 


I. Produce the teſtimony of ſome authors 
of the beſt credit, and ſuch who have not 
raſhly and by chance, but upon the moſt 


mature conſideration, aſſerted it. And I ſhall 


begin with Tully; becauſe he, having written 
ſeveral Treatiſes upon the ſubject, had occa- 
ſion to enquire very carefully into the matter. 
And we find by his Books, that he had very 
diligently examined all the opinions, that were 
of any note, of thoſe that went before him, 


both as to the nature of God, and the nature 


of the human Soul. And though he is not 


uſually very poſitive in delivering his own o- 
Pinion (as profeſſing himſelf of the Academic 


Sect) yet in the points now before us, he has 


done it very clearly. As to the common 


conſent of mankind, he has aſſerted it in many 


his 


places; both where he ſpeaks his own ſenſe in 


| 
| 
( 
; 
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 SSFMOND © 
his own perſon, and where he introduces dif- 
ferent Sects of Philoſophers ſpeaking their 
ſenſe: So that we may conclude it to have been 

a point generally allowed in all former times 
down to his own age. Where he ſpeaks in his 
own perſon, he tells us, That of ſo many 
kinds of animals as there are in the world, there 
7s none except man that has any knbwledge of 
God; but of mankind there is no nation, either 
fo barbarous br ſavage, but that they know they 
ought to have ſome God, though they know not 
what kind of God is moſt proper to be owned. 
Again, b This is loo d upon, ſays he, as à very 
ſerong argument for our belief of the Exiſtence of : 
Gods, that there is no nation fo wild, no man 

of ſo firange a make, as not to have his mind 

tinftured with ſome belief of the Gods, Many 
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2 Ttaque ex tot generibus nullum eſt animal præter homi- 
nem quod habeat not itiam aliquam Dei; de ipfiſque homi- 
nibus nulla gens eſt, neque tam immanſueta, neque tam fera 
quæ non, etiam ſi ignoret qualem habere Deum deceat, tamen 
habendum ſciat. De Leg. l. 1 18. | 

b Ut porrd firmiſſimum hoc afferri videtur cur Deos effe 
credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam fit 
immanis, cujus mentem non imbuerit Deorum opinio ; mul= 
ti de Diis prava ſentiunt: Id enim vitioſo more effici ſolet: 
Omnes tamen eſſe vim & naturam Divinam arbitrantur. Ie. 
Diſp: l. 1. ep. 13. | 
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Have perverſe and odd opinions of them, for this 
is wont to happen from vitious cuſtom, but yet all 
do think that there is ſome Divine Power and 
Nature. And it is to be obſerved, that he is in 
that diſcourſe treating of the future Exiſtence 
of the ſoul of man, which he puts likewiſe up- 
on the ſame foot of general belief, and therefore 
calls natural. I can, ſays he, bring very good 
authorities for this opinion (of a future State) 
and ſuch as ought in all caſes, and are generally 
wont to weigh very much : And the firſt is, the 
ſenſe of all Antiquity ; which, the nearer it was 
to the beginning of things and to the firſt Divine 
Offspring, might probably have the better 
means of ſeeing what was true. One thing 
| then which was perfectly inbred in theſe an- 
cient people, was, that there was ſome ſenſe 
after death, and that man was not utterly 
extinguiſhed by departing out of this hfe. 


© Auctoribus quidem ad iſtam ſententiam (quam vis obti- 
neri) uti optimis poſſumus: Quod in omnibus caufis & de- 
bet & ſolet valere plurimim : Et primum quidem omni anti- 
quitate: Que, quo propiùs aberat ab ortu & divini progenie, 
hoc melius ea fortaſſe quæ erant vera cernebat: Itaque unum 
illud erat inſitum priſcis illis, quos caſcos appellat Ennius, eſſe 
in morte ſenſum, ne que exceſſu vitæ ſic deleri ——— ut 
funditus interiret, cc Tuſc. diſp. l. 1. c. 12. 
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And again, in the ſame Book he tells us, 4 A. 


we do by nature believe there are Gods, but by 
Reaſon know what kind of beings they are; ſo we 
are perſuaded, that fouls continue after death, 


from the general conſent of all nations : but what 
place they abide in, and what their nature is, we 
muſt learn from Reaſon. | 


I am not yet ſtrictly conſidering what was 
Tully's own Opinion, either of the Nature of 
the Soul or the Being of God; but from what 
I have cited out of him, I think it evidently ap- 
pears, that he was fully perſuaded, that both 
the Being of God and a future State were ge- 
nerally believed in the moſt antient times and 
among all ſorts of people. Cots 

In his Books De Naturd Daus , the 
ſame thing is aſſerted by the ſeveral Sects of 
Philoſophers, in whoſe name he ſpeaks. Under 
the perſon of Balbus the Stoic, it is made a 
ſtrong argument for the certainty of a Divine 
Being, © Becauſe if men had not a clear and 


*. 


OY 


d Sed ut Deos eſſe naturi opinamur, qualeſque fint ratione 
cognoſcimus ; ſic permanere animos arbitramut conſenſu na- 


tionum omnium : Qui in ſede maneant qualeſque fint, ra- 


tione diſcendum eſt. 1b. cap. 16. 


e—— Quod niſi cognitum comprehenſumque animis habe- 
remus, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirma- 
| retur 
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evident perception of the truth of it in their 
Minds, the belief of it would not have continued 
Jo conſtant, nor have been confirmed by length of 
time, and gained ſuch ground throughout all ages 
and generations of men. And he again con- 
cludes, f That his is the conflant opinion of all 
men in all nations: For the ſenſe of God's Ex- 
 #flence, is as it were innate or engraven upon the 
minds of all men, - | 
As for the Epicureans, it is plain, it would 
have been moſt conſiſtent with their hypothe- 
is of no Providence or future ſtate, if they 
could alſo have had any colour for entirely 
_ denying the being of any God; and yet it ſeems 
they were ſenſible, that the belief of it was 
ſo univerſal; that they would not offer to 
contradict it, but roundly fall in with it, and 
s magnify Epicurus for being the firſt that 
8 from 


2. 


rr 


— 


retur diuturnitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis ætatibuſque 
hominum inveterare potuiſſet. De Nat. Deor. l 2. 7. | 

F lraque inter omnes omnium gentium ſententia conſtat, 
Omnibus enim innatum eſt & in animo quaſi in ſculptum, 
eſſe Deos. 1b. | 

s Ea qui conſideret, quam inconſultè ac temerè dicantur 
venerari Epicurum, & in eorum ipſorum numero de quibus 
hec quæſtio eſt habere debeat; ſolus enim vidit primum eſſe 
Deos quod in omnium animis eorum notionem impreſſiſlet 


ipſa natura: 'Quz-elt enim gens, aut quod genus hominum, 


quod 
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from thence took the hint to make a natural 
impreſſion or idea the foundation of it: For 
ſo Tully, under the perſon of Velleius, repre- 
ſents their opinion; For what nation is there, or 
what race f men that have not, without any 
teaching, ſome anticipation of Gods in their mind? 
Which Epicurus calls gie, that is, an ante- 
cedent information of 25 thing in tbe mind, 
without which nothing can be underſtood, or en- 
quired, or diſcourſed upon. For fince this opi- 
mon is not founded upon any inſtitution, or cuſ- 
tom, or law, and yet every fingle man firmly a- 
grees init, it muſt neceſſarily be underſtood, that 
there are Gods, becauſe we have an implanted, or 
rather innate knowledze of them: Now what the 
nature of all men agrees in muſt be true, there- 
fore we muſt own, that there are Gods. This is 
his way of arguing. | 


H 3 Now 
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quod non habeat fine doctrinà anticipationem quandam Dec 
rum ? Quam appellat = ggAuw Fpicurus, id eſt, anteceptam 
animo rei quandam informationem, fine qua nec intelligi 
quicquam, nec quzri, nec diſputari poſſit. Cùẽm enim 
non inſtituto aliquo, aut more, aut lege ſit opinio conſtituta, 
maneatque ad unum omnium firma conſenſio; intelligi ne- 
ceſſe eſt eſſe Deos, quoniam inſitas eorum vel potiùs innatas 
cognitiones habemue. De quo autem omnium natura con- 
ſentit id verum eſſe neceſſe eſt, Eſſe igitur Des conſiten- 

dum eft. De N. D. lib. 1. 
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Now what does Cotta the Academic, whoway 

to ſay the moſt he could againſt every man's o- 
pinion, reply to all this? Why truly, as muchas 
the caſe will bear, and as much, in effec, as has 
been faid upon the ſubject ever ſince. For firſt, 
he allows the Being of God, but is not ſatisfied. 
with the Epicurean manner of proving it; then 
he thinks the argument itſelf of univerſality, in 
the manner that Velleius propoſed it, is not true. 
For he ſuppoſes, that there may be divers na- 
tions (but he offers to name none of them) /o 
very brutiſh and void of all humanity, as not to 
have any notion or ſuſpicion of the Being of a 
God. Then he mentions particular perſons, 
as exceptions to this general opinion, ſuch as 
Diagoras, commonly called the Atbeiſt, and 
Theodorus, and the famous Sophiſt Protago- 
ras, who was baniſhed out of the territories 
of Athens and had his books burnt, for wri- 
ting in the beginning of one of them, Thar 
he was not able to ſay, whether there were 
any Gods or no. And from this uſage he ſup- 
poles, i that others of the ſame ſentiments 
might 


_ - * — 


n Equidem arbitror multas eſſe gentes, fic immanitate 
efferatas, ut apud eas nulla ſuſpicio Deorum fit. 

i Ex quo equidem exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam 
profitendam multos eſſe factos, quippe cùm pœnam ne dubi- 
tatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. | 
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might be made more ſhy of declaring their opi- 
nions openly, fince they ſaw that only the doubting 

of it could not eſcape unpuniſbed. And farther 
he imagines, that all ſacrilegious, impious and 
perjur'd perſons do wl not believe any God 
at all. 
his is the ſum of what he alledges againſt 
the univerſality of the belief of God's Exiſt- 
ence: and though it may have ſome force in it 
againſt the notion of the Epicureans, who laid 
the whole proof, for the Being of God, upon that 
natural anticipation or innate idea of him, which 
they ſuppoſed every ſingle man had, and not up- 
on any conſideration of the viſible effects of Pro- 
vidence, or any original tradition from the firſt 
parents of mankind ; yet as to what concerns the 
common notion of univerſal conſent, as it was 
maintained by others, it is no argument againſt 
it. For what if now and then a man, affecting 
ſingularity and deſpiſing all common opinions, 
ſhall argue againſt the Exiſtence of God? Or, 
what if ſome clanns of monſtrouſly brutiſh peo- 
ple, that are ſunk below the reſt of the hu- 
man ſpecies, and have very little, beſides an 
human ſhape, even in other reſpects, which 
can evidence their having common human 
3 ſhould not diſcover any ſign of Re- 
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ligion among them? Is this a ſufficient excep- 
tion to the generality of mankind uſing their 
reaſon alike in other matters? Do we not allow, 
that mankind generally. take themſelves to be 
creatures naturally made for ſociety, though 
there be ſome that avoid all human converſa- 
tion in fact, or ſome that out of an itch of 
maintaining ſomething contrary to the reſt of 
the world, will needs affirm, that the natural 
Nate of man is a ſtate of war? And therefore 
Cotta, as much an Academic as he pretended to 
be, does in effect give up this point, and tells us, 
* That as far as the other ſefts of Philoſophers 


agreed in it, he would not meddle with the ar- 


gument, ſince almoſt every one, and himſelf in 
particular, owned the Being of Gods. \ 

I have been the more particular in taking 
notice of the accounts which we have ji in the | 
writings of Tully as to this matter, for a rea- 


ſon which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 


by and by. And I ſhall therefore be more 
brief as to the reſt who lived before him, Who 
all ſpeak of theſe opinions, as what had gene: 

| | rally 
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* Quæ communia ſunt vobis cum cæteris philoſophis non 


attingam, ut hoc ipſu n: Pjacer enim omnibus fere en | 
wprimis, Deos elle. 
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rally prevailed before their own age, time out of 
mind. And ſome give their reaſons, how it 
came to be ſo, which they would never have 
done, if they had nat verily thought the thing 
true in fact. | I P lato, for inſtance, makes the 
general conſent of all men, Greeks and Barba- 
rians, in the belief of a God, one argument for 
the certainty of the thing. And both for this, 
and for the Soul's Immortality and Future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, which are things he 
often treats of, he frequently hints at the ge- 
neral opinion of former ages. And that So- 
crates, his great maſter, did uſe to argue from 
the ſame topic, appears not only from Plato's 
doctrine, which was principally derived from 
him, but alſo from that diſcourſe which Xeno- 
pbon tells us, he himſelf heard from Socrates's 
own mouth, in a converſation with one Ariſto- 
demus, a pretender to Infidelity at that time; 
in which, among other excellent arguments 
for a God and a Providence taking parti- 
cular care of mankind, he has this 
remarkable paſſage, = Do you think, 

lays 
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ſays he, the Gods would have made this opinion, 
That they are able to reward and puniſh, ſo natu- 
ral to mankind, if they were not able to it Or 
that all men could have been deceived for all ages, 
and never yet have perceived it ? Do you not ob- 
ſerve, that the moſt ancient cities and nations a- 
mong mankind have ever been moſt religious, and 
the moſt prudent ages ſhewn the greateſt re- 
gard to the Gods? Ariſtotle, who is by ſome 
thought not to have been over-favourable to 
Religion, tells us, That all men have an o- 
pinion of the Gods, and all men aſſign the high- 
eft place to the Divine Nature, both Barbarians 
and Greeks, whoever believe the Being of 
Gods. And the Author of the Book De 
Mundo, (who is by ſome thought not to 
be Ariſtotle, yet certainly an author of great 
antiquity, even of the age of Ariftotle 
himſelf, if his dedicating his Book to A. 
lexander can be any Proof of it,) affirms, 


That 


II 
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That * there is a very antient way of reaſoning, 
or diſcourſe, and ſuch as all men receive from their 
forefathers, That all things are from God, and 
_ conſiſt or are conſtituted by God, and that no na- 
ture is of itſelf ſufficient if deſtitute of bis pre- 
ſervation. It would be endleſs, and is by no 
means neceſſary, to produce all the teſtimonies 
that might be had to this purpoſe out of Greek 
and Latin writers, who all follow one another, 
eſpecially thoſe that lived in the times after 
thoſe which I have already mentioned. I ſhall 
only mention that remarkable one of Maximus 
Tyrius, in his diſcourſe of, What the nature of 
God is according to Plato. About the nature of 
God, he tells us, men were infinitely divided, 
and every man ſpeaks according to his own ap- 
prehenſions, ? But, ſays he, in ſo great firife, 
confufion and diſagreement of opinions, you 
9 
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may obſerve one law, or diſcourſe, wherein all a- 
gree all the world over, viz. That there is one 
God, the King and Father of all, and many Gods, 
the offspring of this God and partakers of his go- 
wernment. This the Greek ſays, and this the os 
barian ſays, he that dwells upon the continent, and 
he that lives by the ſea, both the wiſe and 
the unwiſe. Thus much therefore for teſti⸗ 
. 

2. Let it be conſidered, how agrecable this 
is to what we find to have been practiſed in 
all conſiderable Nations, of which we have a- 
ny good hiſtory; for the general practice of 
a nation, for a long time together, is the ſu- 
reſt indication of what is the prevailing opi- 
nion upon which ſuch practice is founded. 
Now I believe we may challenge all the hi- 
ſtories in the world, of any credit, to name a- 
ny civilized people, where there was not al- 
ways ſome form or other of Religious worſhip, 
ſome publick place or other, either Temple, 
or Grove, or Mountain, or Altar, uſed and 
appointed for the performance of it. As to 
the particular kinds of Idolatry which preyailed 
in ſeveral nations, there may perhaps be ſome 
account given how, and by whom, they were 
firſt introduced. But there is no ground in the 
world to aſſert, that becauſe there was a time 

when 


SERMON: TY. . ito9 
when ſuch a particular corruption of Religion 
firſt came in among a people, therefore there 
was alſo a time, when ſuch a people had no 
Religion at all among them. A man may as 


well aſſert, that, becauſe there was a time when 


men had not found out the way of ſowing 
corn, or cultivating vines, for making of bread 
and wine, or becauſe there may be yet ſome 
uncultivated corners of the world, where it is 


not yet done, therefore there was alſo a time 


when all men generally did, and a place where 


ſome men now, do live without eating or drin- 


king. 4 Orpheus is ſuppoſed by ſome to have 


firſt brought Religion into Greece out of E- 
yt, whither he went to learn it. But had 
they then no Religion at all in Greece before his 
time? Yes, certainly; though they had nor 


that particular kind of Idolatry, or thoſe rites 


and ceremonies which he brought among 
them. What new model he brought, or the 
time when, is very uncertain ; but what r Pla- 
to thinks is very probable, that the firſt inha- 
bitants of Greece did worſhip the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Stars and Heaven, as viſible Den 


as many of the Barbarous nations ſtill did 


in his time, and they called them ges from 


4 Diodorus Sic. 15. x, r In Cratylo, p. 397. 
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ga, becauſe of their ſwift motion: And though 
this be ſomewhat different, yet, if we make 
allowance for time, it is not inconſiſtent with 
what { Herodotus tells us, That the ancient Pe- 
laſgi, who were the firſt inhabitants of Greece 


before the Hellens came among them, ſacrificed 


all kinds of things, and made prayers to the 
Gods; but that they had no particular names or 
ſurnames for their Gods, only they called them 
in general ge, from ribau or Jdva, becauſe 
they put and kept every thing, and every coun- 
trey, in order: But that long after this, they 
learn'd out of Egypt the names of other Gods. 
As to the general belief of a future ſtate, that 
prevailing cuſtom of deifying excellent men af- 
ter their death, which obtained very early, and 
was very far ſpread in the world, is a convincing 
proof of it, and is accordingly made uſe of by 
t Tully, and other good Authors, for that purpoſe. 


There are indeed thoſe, who call the Immor- 
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tality of the Soul an Invention of the Egypti- 
ans, and make Herodotus their voucher for it; 
and from thence would infer, that other nations 
knew nothing of it, till travellers brought it 
from thence. 

Now if, indeed, the Egyptians had been fo 
much older than all the reſt of mankind, as 
they pretended to be, then this opinion might 
well have been firſt among them, becauſe we 
ſuppoſe it to have been as old as mankind ; bur 


otherwiſe they had it not before others, nor 


were the Inventers of it: Nor do the words of 
Herodotus imply ſo much; for what he ſays is 


this, * The Egyptians are the firſt that ſay No 


foul of man is immortal, but that after the body is 
deſtroyed, it paſſes into another animal; and that 
when it has gone through all land and [ea-animals, 


and fiwls of the air, then it enters into the body 


of a man again, and this round of migration 
is performed in three thouſand years; and 


there. 
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112 SER MON IV. 
there have been ſome Greeks, both formerly and 
of later years, who have pretended to this opi- 
nion, whoſe names I know, but will not ſet down. 
Now let the Egyptians have the credit 
of this invention of Tranſmigration, if they 
pleaſe, and let Pythagoras bring his do&rine 
of it from thence into Greece, yet the belief of 
a future ſtate was both in Greece and other 
countries, long before his time; for not only 


Pherecydes profeſſed this opinion, whoſe ſcholar 


Pythagoras was before he went into Egypt ; 
but Homer, who lived fome ages before him, 
ſuppoſes it to have been a well known opinion 
in all countries, or elſe he could not have 
crafted ſo many beautiful fictions upon it as 
he has done. Herodotus alſo tells us, that the 
Get, the valianteſt and honeſteſt among the 
Thracians, believed the Soul's immortality, 
and ſaid, when they died they went to the 
God, or Aujuw. Zamolxisv, (who is in ſome 


| Copies called Zaauts, and whom fore” of 


the Getz called Te&:aiigv;) whom ſome Greeks, 
out of vanity for their own nation, would 
make to have been ſervant to Pythagoras, 


and from him to have carried this opi- 


nion 


TR” , 


w Melpom cep. 94, & 95- 


nion among theſe Thracians: But this, Hero- 
- datus tells us, he did not believe, becauſe he 
thought this Zamolxis, whoever he was, man 6 
or demon, lived long before the time of Py- x1 
thagoras. | 1 | 

The Greeks were very vain, as 75 as the 
Egyptians, and ſo would fain pretend to the 
honour of diſcovering every thing that once 
came into credit: But we can by no means allow 
it in cheſe original Opinions; though they may 
have had the firſt open profeſſors of Atheiſm 
among them, as the Egyptians have had the in- 
vention of the groſſeſt ſorts of ſuperſtition. 
For according to lian, * the wiſdom of the 
barbarous nations, i. e. thoſe that were not 
Greeks, is highly to be commended upon this ac- 
count, that none of them ever fell to Atheiſm, or 
called the Being of God, or a Providence, that 
takes care of us, in queſtion. 

Well, but ſome will needs have it, that ths 
belief of a Providence and a Future State, be- 
longed only to the ignorant vulgar, and that 
no philoſophers or wiſe men believed them. 
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TI SE RMO N IV: 
And the Author of the Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking aſſerts, that Solomon himſelf denied the 
Immortality of the Soul, and argued for the E- 
ternity of the World, and againſt a Future State, 
in the book of Eccleſiaſtes: And he pretends to 
vindicate his want of knowledge, as he calls it, 
50 this important point, by obſerving, ® That 
«the Immortality of the Soul was no where 
« plain in the Old Teſtament, was denied by 
the Sadducees, the moſt philoſophical part of 
the Jewiſh nation, and of whom their ma- 
giſtrates principally conſiſted; was thought 
doubtful by moft Sects of the Grecian philo- 
* ſophers, and denied by the Sfozcks, the moſt 
religious Sect of them all; had never, ac- 
cording to Cicero, been aſſerted in writing hy 
any Greek Author extant in his time, be- 
fore Pherecydes of the iſland Syrus, and 
was firſt taught by the Egyptians, or ac- 
cording to our learned Sir John Marſham, 
Vas the moſt noble invention. No won- 
der therefore (fays he) if Solomon reaſons 
like the learned men of his own countrey, 
4 and the more learned philoſophers of the 
s neighbouring nations”. As to the Old Te- 
| 9 f tamen 7 
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Aament, Tink it may be ptoved beyond excep- 
tion, that the Patriarchs believed a Future 


State, and acted upon that belief; ſo that the 


thing is rather taken as an allowed principle of 
-latural Religion, than offered to be formally 
proved by the firſt revelation; which is a plai- 
ner evidence of its being anciently believed, 


than any explicit declaration of the truth of it 


would be. As for the Egyptian Invention 1 
have mentioned it already; and as to the Sad. 
Aucees, they were very far from being the moſt 
Philoſophical part of the Jewiſb nation, as he 
would have them; for Joſepbus, who knew 
them well, repreſents them quite otherwile : 
But let them be as philoſophical a Sect as they 
will, chere were none of them in Solomon's 
time, for him to reaſon like; though there might 
be ſenſual people, as there are in all ages, that 
have but little regard for another life, (ſuch as 
they afterwards were, ) againſt whoſe practices 
Solomon often argues. Nor have we any ac- 


count extant, of any learned Philoſophers in the 


deighbouring nations, except what are mention d. 
in holy writ; as far inferior to Solomon in wiſ- 
dom. Men of learning were very few, among 
the Greeks eſpecially, at that time; and if there 
were any, we have none of their writings to 
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know what their opinion was, or how they at- 
gued againſt another life. For Solomon is at leaſt 
as old as Homer, who is the firſt heathen Au- 
thor, whoſe genuine works are come down to 
us; and he was certainly acquainted with the 
doctrine of a Future State, and took it to be 
generally believed, though he do not ſpeak of 
it in a philoſophical manner, or argue for it 
from the nature of the Soul, as Thales after- 
wards did *. But the truth is, the great deſign 
of Solomon in that book, out of which this Au- 
thor pretends to make him argue againſt a Fu- 
ture State, is to eſtabliſh the certainty of a Fu- 
ture Judgment, which he not only mentions in 
ſeveral parts of it, to keep up the ſenſe of it in 
mens minds as they go along in it, but has made 
this the concluſion of the whole matter : Fear 
God and heep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man: For God ſhall bring every work in- 
to judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil, Now can any man 
of a common capacity, who reads this, believe 
that Solomon denied a Future State? And if 
this Author could, either ignorantly or wil- 
fully, give ſo groſs a miſrepreſentation, of 

what 
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hat every Engliſh reader may ſo eaſily diſco- 


ver in him, we ought not to be ſurprized, if 


he have ſtrangely perverted the ſenſe of other 
Writers, which do not lie ſo much in the way 


of every common reader. 

As to the opinion of Philoſophers, which he 
would perſuade us to have been generally a- 
gainſt a Future State, Tully has, in divers pla- 
ces of his writings, told us, that the ancienteſt 
of them, and all the wiſeſt and beſt, did hold 
the Immortality of the Soul; and that the con- 
trary was but a novel opinion among them. 
b I cannot, ſays he, by any means come into their 
opinion, who have of late times begun to reaſon, 
that the ſoul dies with the body, and that there is 
an end of all at death; the authority of the an- 
cients is of much more value with me. And by 
ancients he means thoſe that had philoſophized 
upon the ſubject, as appears by the oppoſition 
to thoſe, who lately begun to philoſophize o- 
therwiſe; and by his adding over and above, as 
diſtinct arguments to perſuade him to the ſame 


thing, the practice of the old Romans, the 
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runt, cum corporibus fimul animos interire, atque omnia 
morte deleri. Plus apud me antiquorum auctoritas valet. | 
Cic. in Lelio. 
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118 S ER MON IV. 
doctrine and fame of the Pythagoreans, who. li- 
ved in part of Itah, and the conſtant opinion of 
Socrates, who was, in the judgment of Apollo 
the wiſeſ of men, © and-who did not ſoy feme- 
times one thing and ſometimes another in this, 
Point, as in many others, but always aſſerted the 
ame, that the ſouls of men were Divine, and re- 
turned to heaven when. they departed out of - the 
body. This indeed he ſays in the perſon of Le- 
lius; but in the beginning of the book, or dedi- 
cation of it to Atticus, he allows all chat! is ſald 
to be his own ſenſe of the matter; as he does 
likewiſe what he delivers i in the book de Se- 
nectute, under the perſon of Cato Major; and 
in that he tells us, he was brought to this 
belief, not only from reaſon and diſputation, 
but from the fame alſo and authority of the 
greateſt philoſophers. And towards the end 
of that book, he calls thoſe that reaſoned o- 
therwiſe, meaning the follawers of Epicurus, 
in Way of conpempt; © petty Phil 2 bers. 
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ui non tum hoc, tum illud ut in pleriſque, ſed idem 
dicebat ſemper, animos hominum eſſe divinos, jiſque, cum 
© corpore exceſſiſſent, reditum in cœlum patere, ib. 

d Nec me ſolùm ratio ac diſputatio impulit ut ita crederem 
ſed nobilitas etiam ſummorum philoſophorum & auRoritas. 
Cato Maj. cap. 74]. / 
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And the very ſame ſentiments are expreſſed 1 in. 
all his writings, where he delivers his opinion 
in his own perſon, and treats upon this ſub- 
ject very largely, and from the ſame topicks as 
he makes his Cato Major and Lælius do. It is 
obvious to. any one, that reads his writings, 
what an high eſteem he every where expreſſes. 
for the judgment of Socrates, in moral and reli- 
gious matters, and how high a value he every 


where ſets: upon the writings of Plato, more 


than upon other authors; and ſince their opi- 
nion is ſo well known, it would be a ſtrong pre- 
fumption what were the ſentiments of Tully al- 
ſo, if we had nothing elſe to judge by; eſpe- 
cially, conſidering what a mean opinion he e- 
very. where expreſſes, of the underſtanding of 
Epicurus in matters of Philoſophy, both Na- 


tural and Moral; and how little of common 


learning he ſuppoſes him to have had. But he 
has not left us to gueſs at his opinion from ſuch 
inferences, but has given us, as I have obſer- 
ved, plain declarations of it. 

The reaſon why J take the more notice of 


this, as well as of what I obſerved out of him 


before, is, becauſe the fore-mentioned author 


p. 136.) has very unfairly repreſented the 
ſenſe. of this excellent writer; inſinuating as 


if he had denied the Immortality of the Soul, 
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120 SERM ON TV. 
even in that very book of Tuſculan Queſtions, 
one. great part of which is deſignedly written 
to prove it, and the proof of which he imme- 
fiately goes upon, after thoſe words which this 
author has ſo manifeſtly perverted, and upon 
which he has taken occaſion unjuſtly to charge 
others, for impoſing upon the world, in deli- 
vering che ſenſe of Tully. Which charge might 
fairly be retorted upon himſelf in divers inſtan- 
ces, [and particularly in that character which 
he makes Tully give of Epicurus, p. 130.] if 
there were now any occaſion to do it. I muſt 
confeſs, when TI ſee almoſt all the writers which 
this author has cited (which are not a few for 
ſo ſmall a compals) ſo grievouſly perverted, 
which could not happen either by chance or 
mere ignorance, I cannot but have a very fuſ-' 
picious opinion of that morality, which theſe 
eſpouſers of the cauſe of Infidelity pretend to, 
ſince they have ſo little regard to Truth or com- 
mon ſincerity in defending it. | 

But to return; if the general current of the 
ancient Philoſophers had not greatly favoured 
the doctrine of a Future State, as it would be 
very unlikely, that ſo judicious a writer as 
Tully, ſhould condemn the contrary for a no- 
vel and un philoſophical doctrine, ſo it would 


have 


Fa 


SE EM ONIV; 22t 
have been the fooliſheſt thing in the world, 
for the followers of Epicurus to have magni» 
fied their maſter ſo much, for being the inven- 
tor of a New doctrine, which, as they ſuppo- 
ſed, would effectually free men from all fear or 
ſuſpicion of what was to come hereafter, be- 
cauſe he aſſerted, and pretended to have found 
out, upon philoſophical principles, the Mor- 
tality of the Soul as well as the body. Itwould 


have been much more to their purpoſe, to have 


ſhewn that the ancient philoſophers were of the 
ſame opinion, if they had really been fo, be- 
cauſe the concurrence of more wiſe men in fo 
important a point, would have added more 
weight to it; even though they had allowed 
Epicurus the honour of reducing theſe ſcat- 
tered principles into a new Syſtem. 
But perhaps the followers of Epicurus were 
not much more acquainted with the opinions 
of the more ancient philoſophers, than their 


maſter was, who pretended that he was ſelf- 


taught, and had been beholding to no body for 
his learning; which, as Tully obſerves, might 
very eaſily be believed from the meanneſs of it. 
De Nat. D. lib. 1.) 

However, though we may allow them to 
have been no great ſearchers into Antiquity, 
yet it ſeems not likely, that they ſhould all 
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122 SER MON IV. 
ſo generally applaud him for the Founder of 
this doctrine, if there had not been ſome colour 
for it. If there had either been any formed 
ſect of philoſophers, or any conſiderable num- 
ber of men famous for their learning, who had 
expreſly denied all future exiſtence of the Soul, 
it 1s hardly poſſible chat all his followers, and 
eſpecially ſuch as Lucretius, could have been ſo 
ignorant as not to have heard of it. 
It cannot indeed be denied, that the ancient 
philoſophers. had very different opinions one 
from another, about the nature and ſeat of the 
Soul, and likewiſe about the extent of its dura- 
tion. For according to Tully, * They. that bold 
the ſeparation, of the ſoul and body at death, do 
fome of them think the ſoul to be immediately diſſi- 
pated, ſome bold it ta continue for a long time, o- 
thers for ever, i. e. they did not all hold it to be 
eternal, or abſolutely ; immortal, who yet held 
its future exiſtence in a ſeparate ſtate after the 
body. Neither need it be denied, that ſome of 
their opinions were ſuch, as being ſtrictly pur- 
ſued through all their 2 would be 
found very different from and even, in- 
—— 


—_— 


f Qui diſcedere animum cenſent, alii ſtatim diffipari, ali 
diu menere, ali ſemper. Tuſcul lib. 1. cap. 9. | 


conſiſtent with 0 n which = 
clear revelation of the Goſpel has made more 
fully known to us. For as the primitive doc- 
trine or tradition concerning either the Nature 
of God, or the Soul of Man, grew. daily more: 
and more corrupted, through a. general VICIOUS, 
practice, ſo thoſe growing corruptions did very. 
much ohſcure the reaſonings, even of thoſe of 
the beſt underſtanding, and render them liable 
to much uncertainty, when they came to par- 
ticular explicationg, of hat they were in the 
general perſuaded of from tradition. They did 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between the nature of 
body and ſpirit, when they firſt, begun to philo- 
ſophize about them. And from hence we find. 
that ſome, who for certain held the Soul's Im- 
mortality, yet are ſaid to have thought! it only a 
finer ſort of matter: And the opinions of others ö 
concerning the ſeat or chief reſidence of the ſoul 
in the body, have been ſometimes miſtaken for, | 
. their opinion of its nature or ſubſtance, parti- 
cularly Empedecles, is by s Tully ſaid to have 
thought the ſoul to be cordi ſuffuſum Jangui: 
nem; yet, from what , Plutarch fays, it is e- 
vident, he meant this only for the ſeat of the 
= _ 
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ſoul, and not the foul it ſelf. However, if we 
conſult the remains of what is come down to 
us, of the moſt eminent philoſophers among 
the ancients, we may ſee that a Providence and 
a Future State, was what the wiſeſt and moſt 
virtuous of them always held, and without 
which they could not tell how to ſolve the ap- 
pearances, either of the natural or moral world. 


I ſhall not now produce any particular paſ- 
ſages out of the ancient writers to this purpoſe, 
becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to alledge ſome - 
of them hereafter, when I come to ſhew, that 
this Belief, or univerſal Conſent, concerning 
ſome ſort of Divine Providence, and ſome kind 
of Future State, did not ariſe at firſt from any 
Art, or contrivance, or compact of men, in or- 
der to keep one another in awe; but was really 
antecedent to it, and built upon a more uni- 
verſal Principle: Of which, with God's affiſt- 
ance, I deſign to ſpeak the next opportunity. 
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Heb. xi. 6 | 

But without Faith it is impoſſible to 
pleaſe God: For he that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that he is, and 


that he is a rewarder of alin that 
diligently ſeek him. 


taken occaſion to ſhew, in my two 
laſt Diſcourſes, _ 71055 


I. That, according to the general foi, 
ments of mankind, there cannot be any per- 


HAVE lege from theſe words, 
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fect morality expected, where there is no be- 
lief of the firſt principles of Religion. 

II. That therefore all ſocieties of men, that 
have ever ſubliſted in the world in any tolerable 
order, have always profeſt the belief of God's 
Exiſtence, and at leaſt of ſome kind of provi- 
dence over men, and an expectation of ſome 
Daune Rewards and Puniſhments. 


1 ſhall now proceed to conſider the third 
Ms VIS. 


Ui. That chis belief of univerfal comſcnr did 
not ariſe from any Art, or contrivance, or com- 
pact of men, in order to keep one another in 
awe, but was really antecedent to it, and 
built upon a more univerſal principle. My 
meaning is, that the firſt principles of Reli- 
gion were not an human invention, but were 
known and acknowledged by mankind, before 
deſigning men pretended to make any ſecular 
or political uſe of them. The ſhewing of this 
will be an anſwer to that objection, with 


which ſome men think they can do great exe- 
_ cution againſt all Religion, when they call it 


Prieficraft and contrivance of artificial men, 


vvho have deceived all the reſt of the world, ex- 
ay themſelves, and ſome few others of great 


caution 
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caution and deep penetration, who ſcorn to 

be impoſed upon, and are therefore reſolved 

to alter their own freedom, in believing no- 

thing. Now though in this and the laſt age 
there have been divers perſons, who have 

mightily pleaſed themſelves in drefling up their 

own Scepticiſm, or inclination to Infidelity af- 

ter this manner, yet the objection itſelf is by 
no means new. Nor indeed can it be expect- 
ed, that any new diſcovery ſhould be 1 of 
any real objection, which can affect the firſt 

principles of Religion, after they have ſtood 

the tryal of ſo many thouſand years, notwith- 
ſtanding the great inclination which ſome per- 

ſons, in almoſt every age, have ſhewn to diſ- 
card them. New turns of wit againſt ſome 
particular modes of Religion may be offered, 

and old objections may be new modelled, fo 

as to ſtartle, or unſettle for a time, the minds 

of weak and unexperienced men, Who have 

not heard of them before; yet when they 
come to be ſtripp d of their new dreſs, they 

appear to be at the bottom nothing but what 

bas been ſaid many times before, and found 

upon examination very inſufficient. And 

thus as to this objection now before us, it is 

well known, that, in ſeveral ages of the world, 


men 
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men that have bore ill-will to Religion, 
as being very uneaſy under the reſtraints 
of it, and have therefore been deſirous of 
promoting and encouraging Atheiſtical prin- 


ciples, have offered ſuch ſuggeſtions as this 


againſt the truth of all Religion, vis. 


That the firſt notions of it were intro- 
duced into the world by crafty men; who 


impoſed them upon the ignorance and cre- 


dulity of rude and barbarous people, in order 


to IM them under government, by the fear of 
inviſible beings; and contrived an order of men, 


whom they let into the ſecret, whoſe intereſt 
it ſhould be to ſupport and encourage ſuch a 
belief, and that by this means it has been pro- 


pagated from one generation to another. 'The 
moſt plauſible pretence for this ſuggeſtion, is 
taken from hence, that a great many things, 


which, upon due examination, appear to have 


been cheat and impoſture, have yet for a long 


time been current in the world, as part of Reli- 


gion, and paſs'd as ſuch without contradiction; | 
and from hence they venture to inſinuate, that the 
very foundation of Religion itſelf is of the ſame 


kind, i. e. a mere humane contrivance. And 
they know very well, that if any conſiderable 
number of men could be brought heartily to 


en- 
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entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion, a it would greatly 
weaken the credit of all Religion, and bring an 
odium upon all whb profeſs it, as being either 
impoſed upon anden, or in a confederacy 
to impoſe upon others. 


No though I am fully perſuaded, chat 


not half of thoſe who make this infinuation, 
do really believe it to be true, becauſe we find, 
that in other parts of their arguing, they are 
often forced to admit ſome things that are ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with ſuch a belief; yet be- 
cauſe ſuch inſinuations, though they be known 
to be mere calumny, by thoſe that uſe them, 


may do much miſchief, by filling the minds 
of weak and unwary People with doubts and 


ſcruples; therefore it is fit that the matter 
ſhould be ſet in a clear light, and the weak- 
neſs of ſuch ſuggeſtions ſhewn ane w, though 
it have often been done before; ſince the ſug- 
geſtions themſelves are frequently renewed, 
with an intent at leaſt to diſparage Religion, 
and weaken men's concern for it. 
The method which I now intend to rake, 
| K | in 
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a Quid? ii qui Ge totam de Dis W opi- 
nionem ſictam eſſe ab hominibus ſapientibus reip. cauſa, ut 
quos ratio non poſſet, eos ad officium Religio duceret, nonne 


omnem religionem funditus ſuſtulerunt? Cotta apud Cic. 4. 
Nat. Dear. lib. 1, cap. 42. 
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130 SERMON V. 


in ſhewing the weakneſs and folly of this pre- 
tence againſt the truth of the principles of Re- 
ligion, ſhall be „ 


"Th confide it in the way of Fact, where- 


by it will appear to be without any and 


or foundation in point of Hiſtory, _ -. 
IT. In the way of Reaſon and argument, to 


ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition. -. 


I. To conſider it in the way of F act, where 


by it will appear, to be without any ground 
or foundation in point of hiſtory. They that 
pretend to give an account, how the gene- 
rality of mankind came to be poſſeſs d with 
ſo remarkable an opinion, as that of the Be- 


ing of a God all at once, if it had no ante- 


cedent foundation in nature, nor were ever 
known among them before, ſhould, one would 
think, in reaſon be concerned, to aſſign ſome 
time and place for ſo extraordinary an event, 
to give it at leaſt ſome colour of probability. 
For if there ever was a time, when all man- 
kind was entirely without any notion. of a 
God, or Providence, and had always before 
continued ſo, but yet all at once, either by 
conſent or compulſion, were brought to agree 


in the belief of his Being, ſo great a revolu- 


tion 
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tion could not eaſily have been forgotten, but 
that ſome footſteps of it muſt remain, and 
ſome memorial of it be preſerved in ſome part 
of the world by ſoms means or other. It is 
indeed ſuppoſed to have been brought about 
before there was any learning or hiſtory, when 
people were all very rude and ignorant, and 
eaſy to be impoſed upon by their governors; 
but then thoſe governors muſt at the ſame time 


be ſuppoſed to have been men of very extra- 
ordinary parts and great ſubtilty indeed, who 


could with ſo great dexterity bring ſuch a won- 
derful change to paſs, without being taken no- 


tice of; there muſt have been ſuch a prodi- 


gious diſproportion between the capacities of 


the governors and their people, as has never 


been known in any age or country ſince. But 
not to inſiſt too rigorouſly upon ſuch ſcruples, 


which yet muſt require a great degree of cre- 


dulity to get over; let us conſider, , what pre- 


tence they have from antiquity for ſuppoſing - 


ſuch a fact; and though they cannot aſſign the 


exact time, when ſuch a general belief firſt 
began, yet at leaſt they ought to pitch upon 
ſome time antecedent to it, when there was 
no ſuch belief, or elſe they ought not to blame 
us for thinking it to be as old as mankind. 


1 would indeed be unreaſonable to expect, 
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132 SERMON V. 
that they ſhould bring us any authentick writ- 


ten Hiſtory, of a time which may be ſuppo- 


ſed to have been ſo long before writing was 


invented; but at leaſt there ſhould be ſome 


traditional relations of it preſerved in ſome 
parts of the world, like the ſtory of Deuca- 
lion's Deluge, which tradition ſhould* in time 
come to be taken notice of in hiſtory, as ſoon 
as hiſtory begins to appear. But now they 


can alledge nothing like this in the firſt begin- 


nings of hiſtory, but the further we go back- 
wards into antiquity, the ſtronger the tradi- 
tion runs againſt this ſuggeſtion. We may in- 
deed trace up ſome particular kinds of Idola- 
try to their firſt original, and we may alſo 
come up to a time when Idols began to be 


worſhip'd inſtead of God; but to a time when 
men owned or believed no God at all we can- 


not come. We may go back, for inftance, to 
the Deification of Hercules, or Bacchus, or 


the reſt of thoſe imaginary Deities, who were 


once mortal men, and whoſe worſhip therefore 
had a beginning from men; but the higher 
'we go beyond this, the nearer we ſhall come 
to the original notion of the true God, the 
maker of heaven and earth. 

And to this purpoſe, it is a very remarkable 
obſervation which Ariſtotle makes concern- 

l ing 
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ing this very kind of ancient tradition, d That 
there are theſe Gods, ſays he, and that the 
Deity contains (or encompaſſes) all nature, 
are notions that have been delivered down 
by primitive and antient men, and left to 
poſterity wrapp'd up in the dreſs of Fable ; 
but that other things have been fabulouſly 
added, to perſuade the multitude, and for the 
benefit of Law and publick utility. For 
thus they ſay, for inſtance, that theſe Gods 
are of human ſhape, and are like ſome other 
animals, and divers other things conſequent 
upon theſe opinions, or agreeable to them; from 


which if a man ſhould ſeparate, and take 


only that which was firſt or original, name- 
ly, 'That mo thought Gods were the Art be- 
K 3 ings, 
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ings, be might well think it divinely fpoken, 
and that perhaps every art or ſcience, being 
often found out as far as poſſible, and loſt 
again, theſe their opinions have been pre- 
ſerved, as reliques to this time. The opinion 
then of our forefathers, and that which comes 
from the firft men, is only fo far evident to us. 
This paſſage deſerves to be the more taken 
notice of, becauſe Ariſtotle had as great an 
inſight into the nature of human policy, as 
moſt men, and is as little ſuſpected of credu- 
lity, in matters of Religion; and in this place 
he makes as much allowance for human in- 
vention, as the caſe will bear; and yet he 
plainly makes a great difference between the 
truth of things delivered, and that fabulous 
dreſs, in which it was conveyed down to po- 
ſterity; and likewiſe puts a manifeſt diſtincti- 
on, berween the true original tradition, or be- 
lief of a Deity, and thoſe other conceits, which 
were ſuperadded to it by human invention, 
for ſome publick convenience, or better go- 
verning the people, which might be altered 
and changed, in different ages and places, 
while the fundamental tradition continued the 
(ame. He had before, in this Treatiſe, with 
a great deal of metaphyſical reaſoning, aſſert- 
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ed a firſt, Eternal, active principle, as the Effi- 


cient cauſe of all things; < condemning thoſe. 


philoſophers as very weak reaſoners, who of- 
fered to philoſophize about the nature of 
things, without taking in this firſt principle; 
and commending d Anaxagoras, for making 
mind or underſtanding the cauſe of the world, 


and of all order in it: though he blames him 
for ſome other parts of his Philoſophy, and 


particularly for introducing this mind, only 
out of neceſſity for making the world, and 
when he was at a pinch, for want of other 
cauſes ; ſince he was, in other matters, ſo 
willing to alledge any other cauſe rather than 
mind. From hence it ſeems, . in Ar:flotle's 


opinion, that Anaxagoras ought to have at- 


tributed more to this ſame „e, or mind, in 
other parts of his philoſophy, than he was 
wont to do. Ariſtotle himſelf, by conſider- 
ing we nature of mind, and of a firſt mo- 
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ver, and cauſe of motion, concludes, that Gad 
is the moſt excellent, eternal Being; ſo that life, 
and continual eternal exiſtence belongs to God; 


for this is the notion of God. And it is to this 


one firſt Mover, who is himſelf immoveable, 


and indiviſible, and unchangeable, the firſt 


being and cauſe of all things, that he applies 
the meaning of the true original tradition be- 
fore-mentioned, when ſtripped of all human 
addition, and fable or. allegory. For certain 
therefore, he did not believe that the acknow- 
ledgment of the Being of one ſupreme God, 
was any human or political invention. What 


opinion Plato before him had of this matter, 


is evident from the whole tenour oſ his wri- 
tings; the great deſign of which, is to eſtabliſh 
the firſt Principles of Religion and Morality, 
the Being and Providence of God, the natural 


and eternal diſtinction of Good and Evil, che 
Immortality of the Soul, and a State of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments; and he obſerves 


how much happier the firſt ages of the world 
were, and how much more innocent and vir- 
tuous, when the firm belief of theſe principles 
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"of Religion did more univerſally prevail among 
them. - And upon this f he inftances in the 
time of Rhadamanthus, the moſt ancient legi- 
flator among the Cretans, according to old tra- 
dition, who had a ready and expeditious way 
of adminiſtring juſtice, and determining all con- 
troverſies, by the interpoſition of an oath, or 

appeal to God; for he knew that the men of 
that time were all effectually convinced of the 
Being of a God, and the wiſdom and juſtice of 
his nature. But (ſays he) in theſe later times, 
when men are degenerated, and their princi- 
ples ſo corrupted, that ſome diſbelieve the ve- 
ry Being of God, others imagine there is no 
Providence at all over human affairs, and a 
much greater number, are perſuaded, that the 
Gods may be appeaſed with ſome little outward 
ſervices, or ſacrifices, and be flattered, ſo as not 
to puniſh them, though they commit the great- 
eſt acts of fraud or villany; other kind of laws, 
and other forms of judicature, are now become 
neceſſary to reſtrain thoſe, whom conſcience, 
und the ſenſe of a Deity, do not perſuade ; 
which in thoſe primitive times of Mahi 
and ſimplicity of manners, were the great 
guard of virtue in the age of Rhadamanthus, 
| | ſs 
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Such reflections as theſe, ſhew how far this 
philoſopher was from thinking, that in fact 


there had ever been formerly a time, when 


men were without all ſenſe of Religion; and, 
on the contrary, how much ſtronger and 
Clearer, he thought the ſenſe of Religion to 
Haye been in former ages, as they approached 
nearer to the beginning of the world. For he 
ſuppoſes, that the firſt men came from God, 
and knew their own original, and therefore he 
tells us, in reſpect to this primitive tradition, 
8 That we ought to give credit to thoſe who 
were, as they ſaid, the firſt offspring of the 
Gods, ſince they ſurely knew their own pro- 
genitors. It is therefore impoſſible to disbe- 
Sod the children of the Gods, though they 

do not ſpeak in the way of ftrict and abſolute 
i demonſtration ; but according to general law 
or cuſtom, we ought to believe them, as pro- 
_ feffing to declare only things which peculiar- 
ly belonged to themſelves, and with which 
they were particularly acquainted. It may in- 
deed be objected to this paſſage, that Pla- 
to applies it to thoſe which were vulgarly re- 
puted Gods in his own time, according to 
the fabulous Heathen genealogies of them, 
„ 
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for which he allows, that no certain argument, 
or neceſſary demonſtration, could be given, 
beſides this tradition; and that therefore he 
uſes this only in compliance with law and 


cuſtom, and to ſcreen himſelf from harm, 


while he did not, in his heart, believe thoſe 
vulgarly reputed Gods to be really ſuch. Now 


admitting that he applies this argument of tra- 


dition to a wrong object in this inſtance, and 
ſeemingly defends the reigning ſuperſtition and 
polytheiſm of his own time by it: yet from 


the uſe which he makes of it, to lead men to 


the firſt Creator of all chings, whom he im- 


mediately after brings in, giving inſtruction 


to theſe created Deities, how they ſhould pro- 


ceed, according to the powers he had given 


them, in producing other inferior rational Be- 
ings; It is evident, that he thought the Ori- 


ginal belief of mankind, came gradually, by 


ſome means or other, from the Father and 
mager of all things. For it is to be obſerved, 
that he makes two ſorts of creating Gods; one 
in compliance with the then prevailing Theo- 
logy, which took the Heaven and the Earth, 
the Sun and Stars, for viſible Gods, as ſup- 


poſing them to be animated; the other ſort, 


was of thoſe dhe e which were nor viſible, 


but could, when "oo pleaſed, make themſelves 
known 
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known to us; of whom, he ſays, b That to 
give an account of their generation was above 
human ſkill, but we ought to believe the moſt 
ancient tradition, which came from them- 
ſelves, as it follows in the paſſage which 1 
mentioned before: and a little after, he calls 
the former ſort, thoſe which apparently move 
about; or, according to Tully's tranſlation, 
gui moventur palamque ſe eftendunt ; and the 
other, thoſe which /hew themſelves only i in ſuch 
@ meaſure as they pleaſe, i. e. qui eatenus nobis 
declarantur quoad ipſi volunt. Now if we do 
but allow, that by theſe created Gods, who 
were invi{ible, but had @ power of manifeſting 
themſelves, in ſuch meaſure as they pleaſed, 
Plato meant ſuch kind of Beings as we call 


Angel, we may then fee a farther glimpſe of 
original Truth ſhining through this dark tradi- 
tion, and conveying down to us not only the 
notion of one ſupreme God, but of theſe his 
firſt miniſters, which are, even in Seripture 
language, called the Sons of Gad. 
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It is to be obſerved, that the firſt men of 
Letters, of whom we have any account in 
Heathen Antiquity, were ſuch as they called 
- Theologers, that is, Poets or others, who 
treated of matters relating to the Gods and 
their worſhip, and who ſometimes gave an ac- 
count of the original of things in a religious 
way, upon the ground, as it ſhould ſeem, of 
antient traditionary doctrine ; which being by 
degrees corrupted according to the Poets fan- 
cy, and many Fables introduced into it; ſome 
by way of Agne diſguiſing the truth, and 
others, in compliance with growing Superſti- 
tion, adding human paſſions and vices to the 
notion of the Gods they worſhip'd ; it came 
to paſs in time, that theſe Fables, being ſet off 
in a pleaſing manner by the Poets, became 
the occaſion of fuch infinite error in the ſu- 
perſtructure, that the foundation of truth was 
ee and almoſt quite loſt by it. Some 
men therefore being weary of this way, {truck 
into another method, and begun to offer at 
giving an account of the original of things in 

a Phyſiological way. But here they were 

greatly confounded: for the wiſeſt of inks 
plainly ſaw, * that there was no PO in 
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this way, without admitting an Intelligent 
principle and firſt cauſe of all things. Though 
ſome, that were conceited of their own parts, 
fancied they could ſolve every thing by mat- 
ter and motion, even without a firſt mover, 
yet in this they got but little credit among 
conſidering men. The vanity and uncertain- 
ty of phyſiological ſpeculations, and the great 
difficulty of coming to any certain and uſe- 
ful concluſion that way, made Socrates. turn 
his thoughts to moral and practical Philoſo- 
phy, as the proper buſineſs of men : and this 
he faw could not ſubſiſt without a firm belief 
of the Being and Providence of a God and 
of a Future State, and without theſe princi- 
ples he knew there was no proceeding to any 
ſatisfaction, either in the Theological or Phy- 
ſiological way. Upon his foundation Plato, 
who was his Scholar, built all his Philoſophy, 
but yet taking in all the light that former 
wiſe men could afford him; and fo he was 
curious to ſearch into all the traditions of for- 
mer times, and to conſider what reliques of 
antient truth were hid under the diſguiſe at: ; 
poetical Theology, as well as the opinions of 
thoſe who ſought ro find it in the way of 
Reaſon and Philoſophy. And he cont” not 
in either of theſe ways find any ground for 
ö Atheiſm 
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Atheiſm, or. fuſpicion that the künden, of 
Religion were a Cheat. 

Though Plato be one of the oldeſt of hols 
Philoſophers, - whoſe writings are come down 
to us in any great degree entire, yet we. do 
not want ſeveral inſtances of the ſentiments 
of ſuch Philoſophers: as lived before him; who, 
though they had no great opinion of the 
prevailing Superſtitions of their own times, 
which were eſtabliſh'd both by Law and Cuſ- 
tom, yet made both the Being of God and the 
future State of the Soul, not only an Article 
of their Creed, but a Prinripte of their * 
loſophy. tl 
Anauagorae, N I mentioned befede; got 
the ſurname of sc, Mind or Intellect, not 
only from his great ſkill and underſtanding 
in natural Philoſophy, but from his conſtant 
aſſerting, that not Chance or Neceſſity, but an 
eternal Mind produced and ordered all 9 
as! Plutarch and others inform us. 

Thales before him is reckoned one of the 
firſt, who attained to any great ſkill in natu- 
ral Philoſophy or Phyſiology, and is by m Ari. 
flotle called, The Prince or Founder of this 
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fort of Philyophy. And he is generally reck« | 


oned the firſt in order of the Tonic Claſs. And 
it is well known, that as he ſuppoſed " Water 
to have been the firſt matter out of which all 
other things were made, ſo he affirmed, that 
God was that eternal Mind which formed all 
things out of it; And that God knew not only 
the actions, but the thoughts and intentions of all 

men*, And it is related as one of his remark- 
able Apophthegms, o That God is the moſt an- 


tient of all Beings, becauſe without any begin- 


ning, and the world the moſt beautiful, as being 
the workmanſhip of God. And his opinion of the 
Immortality of the Soul was ſo mich taken no- 
tice of, that he is by ſome ſaid to have been the 
firſt that taught it, as Diogenes Latrtius informs 
us; Which is not ſo to be underſtood, as if he 
had been thought the firſt that believed a Fu- 
ture State, for the contrary to that appears 
from all the Poets who lived before him; but 
only that he was one of the firſt among the 
Greeks that maintained its Immortality upon 
phi- 
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philoſophical principles. And the like may be 
faid for Pheretydes, who lived much about the 
ſame age; for he is alſo by ſome ſaid to have 
been v the firſt, of whom we have any written 
account, that ſaid the ſouls of men were eternal. 
And in this ſenſe Twlly takes it; for he ſays, 
there were as be 3 many others af the Jame 
opinion before Pherecydes. But their written 
Memoirs in the philoſophical way, it ſeems, 
went no higher than his age. And this is agree- 
able to the opinion of Tully, concerning the be- 
lief of thoſe who lived long before the begin- 

ning of the philoſophical age, in this very caſe; 
q a They „ ſays he, who had nat yet learn d any thing 
of - e Philoſophy, which begun not to 
be cultivated till many years after, had a, 
Full perſuaſion of ſo much as they learn d 
from the admonitions of nature, though they 
| knew not the reaſons and cauſes of things. 
I need not mention the opinion of Pytha- 
goras,. who is ſaid to have been his ſcholar, 
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v Itaque credo etiam alfos tot ſeculis, ſed quod literis ex- 
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and who was the head of the Italic Order of 
Philoſophers, for his doctrine is ſufficiently 
known. Now it appears, from the beginning 
of theſe two orders or ſucceſſions of Philoſo- 
phy, from Thales and Pythagoras, that how 
much ſoever the firſt Philoſophers among the 
Greeks might be weary of thoſe poetical fic- 
tions, which had been brought into the Re- 
ligion of their forefathers, yet they had no 
ſuſpicion, that the principles upon which Re- 
- ligion itſelf was founded had been an human 
invention: And much leſs can they be ſuſpected 
of coming in for any ſhare of ſuch invention, 
ſince moſt of them were ſo far from be- 
ing partial towards ſuch principles any far- 
ther than the evident force of truth perſuaded 
them, that ſome pretenders to Philoſophy 
immediately after Thales, as Anaximander, 
Democritus, Leucippus, were the firſt that 
attempted to ſow the feeds of Atheiſm in their 
Phyſiology, which yet did not grow up to 
any formed principle till ſome time after, nor 
were they ever able to produce ſuch a tole- 
rable ſyſtem, as to give men of ſenſe any ſa- 
_ tsfaction, without admitting an Intelligent 
principle, which they would fain have avoi- 
ded. 
As for thoſe ſurmiſes which are raiſed from 
1 paaſſages 
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paſſages pick d up out of Diodorus Siculus, 


Lucian, Ammianus Marcellinus, or other la- 


ter Authors, about the original of Religion in 
Egypt, as if the firſt principles of it had been 
invented there, what I have ſaid in my former 
Diſcourſe, is ſufficient to ſhew the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of them. And indeed ſuch ſurmiſes 


would never have been thought of, if there 


had been any probabiliry of finding another 
time when Religion did firſt begin, beſides the 
firſt beginning of mankind. But the Egyptians, 
pretending to ſuch an incredible antiquity of 
Government above other nations, might ſafely, 
claim the invention of every thing: And ad- 
mitting their Chronology, no body could dif- 
prove them. And they were ready enough to 
impoſe their own fables upon the reſt of the 
world that would believe them. 
Herodotus (Euterpe, cap. 142.) acquaints us, 
chat they pretended to ſhew him a ſucceſſion 
of Kings of human race for above ten thou- 
ſand years together, down from the time of 
Orus (who was the laſt of the Gods that per- 
ſonally reigned among them) to Sethos the Prieſt 
of Vulcan, in whoſe reign the army of the 
Mrians under Sennacharib was wonder- 
fully deſtroyed; and they told him, that in 
L 2 that 
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that long tract of time the Sun had ſo altered 
his courſe, as to have twice riſen in the Weſt 


and ſet in the Eaſt, contrary to what it now 
does, and yet that Egypt had continued all the 


while the ſame. And now are not ſuch prodi- 


gious Antiquaries very fit to give an account of 


the original of Religion; who before chis long 


race of men had a ſucceſſion of Gods reigning 


among them for I do not know how many ages 
together ? However, if any are willing to al- 
low Religion to be ſo very old, we are well con- 
tent; becauſe then we are ſure they can never 
prove its beginning to have been ſince Egypt was 
firſt inhabited. 

Upon the whole therefore, confidaries that 
neither time nor place can be aſſigned to give 
any reaſonable ground for ſuppoſing, that the 
firſt principles of Religion were any human 
contrivance, we might without farther argu- 
ment conclude, that they were from the be- 
ginning, and that, as Tully ſays, * It was not 
any conference, compact, or agreement of 
men that made them, nor was the perſuafion 

or 


* 
— 


r. Omnes tamen eſſe vim & naturam divinam arbitran- 
tur. Nec vero id collocutio hominum aut conſenſus efficit: 
Non inſtitutis opinio eſt confirmata, non legibus. Omni au- 
tem in re conſenſio omnium gentium lex nature putanda eſt. 
Cic. Tuſc, lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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or belief of them, founded or eſtabliſbed in In- 
fiitution or Law, but that the conſent of all na- 
tions in them is to be efteemed the Law of Na- 
ture. However, becauſe ſome men, who would 
fain have ſome colour or pretence to be Infidels, 

are reſolved to ſuſpect. every thing that relates 
to Religion, eſpecially if it have the counte- 
nance of Law or Authority on its ſide, and 
would therefore inſinuate, that although all 
monuments of thoſe antient times, when they 
ſuppoſe men were without all apprehenſions of 
Religion, be deſtroyed, yet conſidering the ad- 
vantage which Politicians make of ir, to keep 
men in awe, they may be ſuſpected to have had 
a great hand in deſtroying them, the better to 
keep this ſecret of Government from being ever 
examined into, after they had once luckily hit 
upon it: And ſo Religion might be all art and 
contrivance at firſt, though no particular ac- 
count can now be given of it. I ſhall there- 
fore endeavour, | 


2. To ſhew very briefly the abſurdity of 
ſuch a ſuppoſition in the way of Reaſon and 
argument. And to this * let it be conſi- 
dered, 
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1. That in order to favour ſuch a ſuſpicion 
of the original of Religion, we muſt likewiſe 
ſuppoſe, thar this project was begun when 
men were all confined within a ſmall part of 
the world, that is, when they were either all 
under one Government, or when all the go- 
vernors of the world dwelt ſo near together, 
as to be in ſtrict agreement and cloſe correſ- 


pondence with one another, ſo that all fee- 


ing the common advantage of it, took care 
to come into the deſign all at once, and to 
tranſmit it as a great arcanum to future gene- 
rations. Now this ſuppoſition will go near 
to deſtroy the very end for which it is made; 
for it will naturally lead men to think, that 
mankind might ſpring all at firſt from one com- 
mon Parent, and ſo to admit, that the Scrip- 


ture-Account of the firſt peopling of the 


world may be very probable; and this will 


quite ruine the hypotheſis of thoſe, who think 


that the earth has been inhabited by mankind 
from eternity. And as for thoſe that allow 
the preſent frame, at leaſt, of the world to 
have had a beginning, they muſt put this great 
ſuppoſed change of mens opinions about it ſo 
very near that beginning, as to leave no means 
of diſcovery, whether ever there was any 


ſuch change or no; unleſs they could prove it 
im- 
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impoſſible, that the firſt men, and ſome few 
Senerations that ſucceeded them, ſhould have 
any notion of God at all; which can never be 
done, except they can, by ſome demonſtrative 
argument, firſt prove the Being of God and his 
diſcovering of himſelf to mankind impoſſible. 
Now tis very abſurd, to make a ſuppoſition, 
which can never be granted till we have firſt 
granted that which is deſigned to be proved by 
Ic. . 

2. Let it be conſidered, that it is a much 
more difficult thing to plant a new principle 
or perſuaſion in a whole people, when it has 
no previous foundation, but is directly con- 
trary to all their former apprehenſions, than 
it is to make a political uſe of a general per- 
ſuaſion that already prevails among them; the 
latter may be done with eaſe and by inſenſible 
degrees, but the former can hardly be attemp- 
ted without great oppoſition. And however 
force may over- rule mens outward profeſſion 
for a time, yet it cannot fo eaſily change 
their inward ſentiments. For that is a thing 
not to be effected in one generation. And 
beſides, to enable the moſt powerful Monarch 
to bring ſuch a great deſign about, he muſt 
either have a conſiderable number, that do 
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152 SERMON V. 
really already believe the truth of what he de. 


ſigns to eſtabliſh by their aſſiſtance, and then 


the ſuppoſition, that all the truth of Religion 


depends upon ſuch eſtabliſhment, is deſtroyed; 


or elſe he muſt really have a number of people, 
that act againſt their own certain knowledge, 
to eſtabliſh a principle of Conſcience forbid- 


ding all ſuch acting, which is ſtill a great ab- 


ſurdity. And as for this Monarch or Ruler 
himſelf, he muſt either really have believed the 
principles which he deſigned to intreduce a- 


mong his people, and then we are to ſeek for 


an higher original of it; or he muſt not have 
believed it, but known it to be a cheat, and 
then how came he to venture upon an expe- 


riment which might in the end really turnagainſt 


him, when people ſaw that he intended to im- 
poſe upon them? Which they would do, if he 
did not in all things act as one that did really be- 
lieve himſelf. Well, but to help out this dif- 
ficulty and make people willing to be impoſed 
upon, there are ſome (as Mr. Hobbes and others 
upon the principles of Lucretius) that have ad- 
vanced an additional pot heſis, which is this, viz; 
That there are naturally in mankind ſome ſeeds of 


Religion, that is, ſome peculiar qualities in 


the very frame of their nature, which eaſily 
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diſpoſe them to Religion; ſuch as, an Inqui- 
ſitiveneſs, or deſire of knowing the cauſes of 
all things, joined with an Ignorance of thoſe | 
cauſes, or inability to find them out; an Anxi- 
ety, or endleſs fear, about things future, ariſing 
from the like ignorance of nature; and there- 
fore a ſuſpecting of ſome power inviſible, 
though they know not what; and a Deſire, if 
poſſible, to prevent future and unforeſeen evils. 
And from hence they ſuppoſe, that cunning 
men, knowing the weakneſſes of human na- 
ture, and taking advantage of this general ig- 
norance and fear, and pretending to ſhew them 
a ſhort way of ſolving all their difficulties, by 
| having recourſe to an inviſible and eternal 

cauſe unknown, which is able to do eve 
thing, they might with eaſe cultivate theſe 
ſeeds of Religion into ſertled Principles; and 
the people would readily come into this delu- 
ſion, for which they were already prepared by 
nature: And that when both authority and 
cuſtom had confirmed it, and one generation 
had propagated it down to another, who 
would then diſpute the truth of it? But now, 
how plauſible ſoever this may ſeem, yet it 
greatly fails in the very firſt principle, in ſup- 
poſing a natural fear in all men, without any 
natural ground or foundation, ; and yet, at the 


ſame 
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ſame time, a natural deſire of knowing the 
ground or cauſe of that fear, It ſeems allow- 
ed, that natural reaſon teaches men to enquire 
for a cauſe of every thing, (as ſuppoſing, that 
nothing is without a cauſe) and not to reſt 
fatisfied in ſuch enquiry, till they come to a 
firſt cauſe, from whence they can go no far- 
ther: And it is granted by theſe men, that 
all men have, and always had, a fear of ſome 
inviſible Being, [Hobbes Lewath. l. 1. cap. 12.] 
and that they were very ready to cloſe with 
the opinion of thoſe, who firſt told them, that 
the prime object of this fear, was God, the 
firſt cauſe of all things: This infers, that the 
fear of a Deity is very natural, and, in ſome 
degree, coeval with the firſt conſtitution of 
things. For what reaſon then ſhould the truth 
of that cauſe be rejected, which gives the beſt 
account of this univerſal effect? Bur why. do 
theſe men infiſt ſo much upon fear? And make 
that the main reaſon of mens fo eaſily aſſent- 
Ing to the principles: of Religion? Have not 
men hopes as well as fears? And why are not 
theſe taken into the account? Are not thoſe 
Attributes, which are the foundation of hope, 
as eſſential to the notion of a Deity, as thoſe 
which create fear? It may be they were un- 
willing to mention hope, becauſe this would 
. 8 ws 
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be a ballance for fear, and ſo would ſpoil this 

Hypotheſis, of fear alone being the occaſion 
of mens ſo eaſily entertaining the notion of a 
Deity : Or it may be rather, that their deſign 
is only to repreſent thoſe attributes of the 
Deity, which ſhould make ill men as unwil- 
ling as poſſible to believe his Being: Or that a 
propenſion to Atheiſm ariſes from ſuch a 
gloomy ſpirit as is void of all hope from a 
wiſe and good Being. However, I cannor 
but obſerve by the way, that Atheiſtical men, 
in owning this univerſal fearfulneſs of man- 
kind, do in effect give judgment againſt them- 
ſelves, and diſcover, that they are forced to 
entertain ſome apprehenſion of a Deity whe- 
ther they will or no. And though they will 
not endeavour to make themſelves fit to look 
upon him as the object of adoration and 
praiſe, of love, and hope, and obedience, as 
being the author of all good ro mankind; yet 
they cannot help confidering of him, as the ob- 
ject of fear and dread, as being the fountain of 
all power, and it may be of juſtice too. For 
that is what makes them ſo ſuſpicious: of evil 
from him. However from hence it * like- 
wiſe be conſidered. 
3. That as all wicked men, who are deſi- 
rous to continue ſuch without any controul 
from 
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from their own Conſciences, have a ſtrong in- 
clination to diſcard the thoughts and apprehen- 
ſions of a Deity, becauſe they have made it 
their intereſt, that there ſhould be none; ſo no 
doubt men of this temper would always have 
made great oppoſition to the introducing of ſuch 
a belief among men, as would certainly give 
themſelves great uneaſineſs, if there had not 
been ſuch a foundation in nature for it, as they 
could not wholly deſtroy. Nor would wicked 
men fly to the practice of ſtrange and monſtrous 
Superſtitions, as a refuge againſt the uneaſineſs 
of their own minds, under the ſenſe of a De- 
ity, if the impreſſions of it, and the evidence 
for it were not too ſtrong to be overcome. For 
I doubt nat but many ſuch men really wiſh that 
there were no God, and would be glad to deli- 


ver themſelves from the thoughts of him if they 


could: Bur they find the ſenſe of his Exiſtence 
planted ſo deep in human nature, that while 
they retain the uſe of their reaſon, they can ne- 


ver entirely root it up; which ſhews the unrea- 


ſonableneſs of ſuppoſing it to be of mere hu- 
man planting: Since, as Plato long ago ob- 
ſerved, though there be divers, that in the heat 
of their youth, or otherwiſe, endeavour to 
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perſuade themſelves that there is no God, yet 
very few could ever hold out long in this * 
ſuaſion. 
It might alſo be obſerved, Thar if the prin- 
ciples of Religion had been firſt introduced 
into the world merely by State- policy, the 
Politicians and Governors of the world ſhould 
be likely to have known ſomething of it, at 
leaſt ſo much as to have been leſs ſubject to 
thoſe anxieties of Conſcience, which the de- 
ſpiſing of ſuch principles, or living in oppo- 
fition to them, generally creates; whereas we 
find on the contrary, that in all ages the 
greateſt of men, who have had nothing to 
fear from human power, have been as much 
afraid, by the ſecret terrors of Religion, and 
have undergone as great agonies of mind as the 
meaneſt of mortals; which ſhews their natu- 
ral apprehenſion of a Power and Juſtice ſupe- 
rior to them, even 3 Saad are unwilling 
to confeſs it. 

But to conclude; The manner in id the 
Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in the 
world, is an evident demonſtration againſt 
this ſuppoſition of Policy. For it muſt be 
owned, that all human power and authority 
were againſt the admiſſion of it for ſome ages, 
and yet it prevailed "— all their oppoſi- 

tion. 
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tion. And it ſeems as if God Almighty, by 
taking this method of propagating the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, had deſigned for ever to ſilence this 
objection againſt. choſe firſt principles of Reli- 
gion, upon which the Chriſtian is built. But 
this conſideration will come more 3 to 
be ſpoken to upon another occaſion. 


Now to the King nr Immortal, Invi- 


fle, the only wiſe God, be all honour and 
glory for ever and ever, Amen, 
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Rom. 1. 19, 20, 21. 


Becauſe that which may be known of 
Cod is manife ſt 7 in them, for God 
bath ſhewed it unto them : 

For the inviſible things of him, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly 
ſeen, being underſto N by the things 
that are made, even his eternal Pow- 
er and Godhead; fo that they are 
without excuſe : 

Pecanſe that when they knew G od, they 


& lori- 
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glorified him not as God 3 mar 


were thankful, &c. 


undertaking, that I ſhould give 
an account, either of the main 
- deſign of the Apoſtle in this Epi- 
ſtle, (which is principally to ſhew the neceſ- 
ſity, which both Jews and Gentiles were un- 


der, of embracing the Goſpel of Chriſt, in or- 


der to their juſtification before God) or of 'the 


particular relation, which the words of the 


Text bear to ſuch a general deſign ; becauſe 1 
intend only to make uſe of them, as deſcri- 
bing that knowledge of God, which the Apo- 
ſtle affirms, that no reaſonable and conſide- 
rate man can eaſily miſs of; ſince from the be- 
ginning of the world, God has always given 
men ſufficient evidence of his own exiſtence, 
ſo as to render thoſe men inexcuſable, who 


would not glorify him as God, nor be thank- 


Ful to him as their Creator and preſerver. 

However, it may be obſerved, that the 
words are laid down as a reaſon for that Aſ- 
ſertion, which goes immediately before them, 


That, in the Goſpel, The wrath of God is re- 


vealed from Heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs 
and unrighteouſneſs of men, who hold the 
a Trutb 


T is not neceſſury, to my y preſent | 


dof Ss om + 
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Truth in unrighteouſneſi. The Apoſtle had 4 
juſt before teſtified his great readineſs to preach | 
the Goſpel to the Romans, as well as to all 
others; owning, that he was by no means 
aſhamed of it, how much ſoever ſome con- 
ceired men might deſpiſe the plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of ir, as well as the outward mean- 
neſs with which it appeared in the world; be- 
cauſe he was fully convinced, that it was the - 
power of God unto ſalvation, to every one | 1 
that believed it, both Jew and Gentile. 
And that which makes this doctrine of the J 
Goſpel, when fincerely believed, and heartily 9 
embraced, ſo powerful a means of Salvation, || 

he declares to be this, That herein the righ- = 
teouſneſs of God is revealed from faith to 
faith, i. e. That method which God hath ta- 
ken to juſtify penitent ſinners by Jeſus Chrift, 
is now more clearly diſcovered, than it was 
formerly under the Old Teſtament, one de- 
gree of faith being added to another, accord- 
ing as the revelation it ſelf, containing mo- 
tives of perſuaſion, is improved; though it 
was faith in God, and not the exact out- 
ward obſervance of a written law, which 
could render men righteous, or acceptable 
in the ſight of God, even under that for- 


mer more obſcure declaration of his will: for 
* 


4 . 
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* by works can no fleſh be juſtified, in that 
all have finned. But the uſt ſball live by 
Faith. But then farther, that which both 
ſhews the neceſſity of ſuch a juſtification by 
Chriſt, and proves the doctrine of the Goſpel 
to be ſo powerful a means of bringing men to 
repentance, and thereby to falvation, is that 
clear Revelation, which is therein made from 
heaven, of the wrath of God fully declared 


againſt all ungodlineſs, and unrighteouſneſs 
of men, whether Jews or Gentiles, who hold 


the Truth in unrighteouſneſs. And that ſuch 
a declaration of God's diſpleaſure, againſt all 
impenitent ſinners, is juſt and reaſonable, ap- 
pears from hence; that God hath always com- 
municated ſo much natural knowledge of his 


own Being to mankind, as to render them 


inexcuſable for. not glorifying him as God, 
their maker and benefactor, in the ſeveral — 5 
ties or offices of natural Religion and Mora- 
lity, in which they had been fo grievouſly de- 
ficient, Even the Gentiles had light enough 
offered them, if they would have b 
to it, to condemn their abominable practice, 
though they choſe darkneſs rather than light, 
becauſe their works were evil, Becauſe that 

which 
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| which may be known of God is manifeſt among 
them, for God hath ſhewed it unto them : For 
the inoifoble things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal 
Power and Godhead, ſo that they are without 
_ excuſe : Becauſe that when they knew God, 
_ they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful Fs 

In theſe words there are two things evident- 
ly aſſerted by the Apoſtle, both of them di- 
rectly contrary to thoſe pretences, with which 
Atheiſtical men endeavour to ſkreen them- 
ſelyes from all the terrors of Religion. 


One is, Thar God has, from the beginning 
of the world, given ſufficient manifeſtations of 
his own eternal Power and Godhead to man- 
kind by his works, or by what he has plainly 
done, and daily does in the world. 

The other is, That men having ſuch evi- 
dent means of: knowing God, if they either 
diſown, or take no notice of his Being ; if 
they neither glorify him as God, nor ſhew a- 
ny gratitude towards him, they become utter- 
ly inexcuſable; and will thereby certainly fall 
under his juſt indignation, for their neglect of 
him. ien 9 
25 M 2 BW 
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The firſt of theſe Aſſertions is what I ſhall 


at preſent take notice of. For having alrea- 


dy, in my former diſcourſes, endeavoured to 


| ſhew; 


I. That according to the general ſentiments 
of mankind, there cannot be any perfect mo- 


rality expected, where there is no belief of 


the firſt principles of Religion: And, 

II. That therefore all ſocieties of men, 
which have ever ſubſiſted in any order in the 
world, have always profeſſed the belief of 


God's exiſtence, and at leaſt of ſome kind of 


providence, and ſome expectation of divine 
rewards and puniſhments: And, 


III. That this belief, or univerſal conſent, 
did not ariſe from any art, or contrivance, or 
compact of men, in order to keep one another 
in awe; but was really antecedent to any ſuch 
ſuppoſed contrivance, and built upon a more 


univerſal Principle: 


I ſhall now, according to my intended me- 


: thod, proceed ; 


IV. To conſider, upon whos foundation this 


general belief or of which I have 


hitherto 


{ pa 
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| hitherto ſpoken, is built, or from what ori- 
ginal it proceeds. Which I ſhall take occaſion 
to do from theſe words of St. Paul. 


The queſtion now before us is, What ſuffi- 
cient cauſe there can be aſſigned for ſo uni- 
verſal an effect? And the Apoſtle ſays, 
that what is or may be known of God, is ma- 
niſeſt among men, becauſe God hath ſhewed 
it unto them; intimating thereby, That the 
- univerſal notice which mankind hath of a Dei- 
ty, is made unto them by God himſelf; and 
the way by which he conveys to them this 
notice, of his own Being and Power, and o- 
ther knowable Attributes, is by his Works. 
For the invifible things of him, even his eter- 
nal Power and Godhead, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly diſcovered, being 
underſiood by the things that are made. It is 
not very material to determine, whether the 
words, from the creation of the world, be 
here to be underſtood for the work of crea- 
tion, from whence they might collect the 
power of God the Creator; or to ſignify the 
time of the creation, when man was firſt made; 
the power of God being to be known by all 
men, from that time, by his works, or by the 

2 that are made and preſerved by him. 
M 3 For 
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For, take the words in either of cheſe ſenſes, 
the aſſertion contained under them will come 
to much the ſame, and ſignifies, that God, 
by his works of creation and providence, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, hath afforded unto 
all men, ever fince the world began, ſufficient 
means of being convinced of his eternal Power 
and Godhead : In the judgment therefore of 
the Apoſtle, that univerſal perſuaſion of man- 
kind, concerning God's exiſtence, is from 
God himſelf, and therefore proves his Being. 
But the name of an Apoſtle, is of no autho- 
rity, to perſuade thoſe men who diſown all 
revealed Religion; and therefore we muſt 
view this argument in another light, and con- 
ſider the Truth contained in it, only in the 

way of natural reaſon and diſcourſe. And in 
order to this, let us examine the ſeveral ways 

by which fo general a perſuaſion can reaſona- 
bly be ſuppoſed to have prevailed in all ages, 
as this concerning the Being of God is known 
to have done; and we ſhall find, that they 
all conſpire manifeſtly to prove the truth and 
certainty of the thing ſo generally believed. 
For that all forts of men, fo diſtant from each 
other, both in time and place, fo different in 
manners and cuſtoms, ſo diſagreeing in their 
ſexuments and e about all other mat- 


x ters, 
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ters, and ſo oppoſite in their intereſts, ſhould 
thus conſtantly concur in one fundamental opi- 
nion, upon which, notwithſtanding they have 
raiſed ſuch contradictory ſuperſtructures, muſt 
neceſſarily prove, that they all have it from 
ſome common original, antecedent in nature 
to all the notions or opinions in which they 
differ. 

Now the ſeveral ways, by which this uni- 
verſality of belief can be ſufficiently account- 
ed for, may be reduced to theſe thies that 
follow. 
1. This general concurrence in che a 
ledgment of a Deity, may proceed from ſome 
common Inſtruction, conveyed down from one 
to another, from the very beginning of man- 
kind; and by that means derived into the ſe- 
veral ages and nations of men. Or, 

2. It may, in ſome meaſure, ariſe from the 
natural Frame or Make of every man's mind; 
diſpoſing him clearly to apprehend the truth 
and certainty of it, upon the firſt propoſing. 

Or, 
By may be diſcovered as a plain and. ne- 
ceflary Concluſion, deducible, by common 
principles of reaſon, from what is obvious to 
the ſenſe and experience of every conſide- 
rate man, who will but attend to thoſe effects 
M 4 of 
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of power, wiſdom and goodneſs, which cally. 
preſent themſelves to him. 
It is not neceſſary to aſſign any one of theſe 
three grounds of perſuaſion, excluſively of the 
reſt, for this univerſal conſent of mankind, in 
the matter of which we are now ſpeaking ; 
becauſe we may be fully ſatisfied, that each 
of them have their ſhare, either in producing, 
or continuing, or confirming, this general be- 
lief among men; and each of them, duly con- 
ſidered, is a ſtrong evidence for the truth of 
. what is intended to be proved by them. Nei- 
ther do they at all interfere with one another; 
for though, according to mens different ways 
of reaſoning, one of them may appear more 
convincing to one man, and anather to ano- 
ther, according as different men turn their at- 
tention more to one than to another ; yet the 
aſſerting of one, does not in the leaſt weaken 
the force of the other. | 

The Apoſtle here in the Text, ſeems prin- 
cipally to inſiſt upon the laſt ground of belief, 
vi. That of natural reaſoning from the ma- 
nifeſt works of God ; becauſe he 'is ſpeaking 
of thoſe, who profeſſing themſelves wiſe, or 
aſſuming the name of philoſophers, yet be- 
came fools, in this practice of abominable I- 
dolatry, as well as the more ignorant vulgar ; 
they 
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they became vain in their imaginations or rea- 
ſonings, while they worſhipp'd the creature; 


which, if they had reaſoned juſtly and care- 


fully, would rather have led them to the ac- 
knowledgment and adoration of the Creator; 
or would have kept up that original notion. of 


God, which the leſs inquiſitive part of man- 
kind had, for a long time, delivered down 
from one to another. But yer, by this reaſon- 
ing from the works of God, he does by no 
means intend to ſet aſide, but rather confirms 
all che other ways, whereby the knowledge 


of God is conyeyed to mankind. And there 


fore we may conſider each of them ſeparate- 
ly: And, 

1. If we ſuppoſe this general concurrence, 
in the acknowledgment of a Deity, to have 
proceeded from ſome common inſtruction or 
inſtitution at firſt, and ſo to have been con- 


veyed down, from one age to another, -by 


tradition: This will neceſſarily lead us to the 
firſt original of mankind; and ſo make it high- 
ly credible, that they all, at firſt, ſprung from 
one common-ſtock. For, as b I have former- 
ly obſerved, no particular age or nation can 


be aſſigned, fince mankind was far ſpread over 


b See Serm, the iv. and v. 
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the earth, for the beginning of ſuch a tradi- 


ſome way or other inſtructed in it. And who 
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tion, which has been ſhewn to be much older 
than all the particular pretenders to it: and 
therefore, the very firſt men, muſt have been 


can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be their maſter 
or inſtructor, but God himſelf ; who firſt gave 
them their being, and who might, by ſome 
diſcovery of himſelf to them, ſhew them, that 
to him they ow'd their being? It is not un- 


teaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God might make 


a very plain and particular revelation of him- 
{elf at firft, which, while men attended to, 
they could nor eaſily miſtake : Or even fup- 
poſing them to have had but the ſame degree 
of reaſon and underſtanding, that men, who 
are come to yeats of diſcretion, now have, 
they could not eaſily be either ignorant of, or 
unconcerned about, their own original; it be- 


ing the moſt natural enquiry, that men new- 


ly come into being can be ſuppoſed to make. 
Nor is it likely, that they ſhould impute 
their being to a falſe cauſe, when the true 
one was ſo very near them; they being but 
the very firſt remove from it: and when they 
ſaw their own offspring, they would, no 
doubt, be careful to tell them the ſame truth : 


for it cannot well be conceived, that the firſt. 


parents 
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parents of mankind, when they were ſo lately 


brought into being, ſhould defignedly;go about 


to put a cheat upon all dir pon oon 
corning their own original. 

And this gives a reaſonable: acoount, ** 
mis general perſuaſion of the Being of God, 
the maker of all things, might be propaguted 
through all generations and countries. And 
chat it really was fo, chere are divers very 
conſiderable arguments to perſuade us; which, 
though they be not each of them, when taken 
ſeparately, fufficient to ſilence all the objections 

of ſuch men as are diſpoſed to cavil; yet, 
when they are impartially compared together, 
they will abundantly fatisfy any reaſonable 
and unprejudiced man. And, 


1. It is obſervable, that before the arifiog of 


the ſeveral Sects of contending Philoſophers, 
it was a general tradition, that the world it 
ſelf was made by God. This is evident'from 
all the ancient Poets, who have ſaid any thing 


about the original of things, either deſignedly 


at large, or only by way of Epiſode; as is 
well known to a1 that read their ' writings, 


And by the manner in which the Poets, chat 


are now extant, introduce their Theology, 
we may ſee that it was the traditional do- 
Etrine of Poets yet more ancient. And there 

is 
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is no doubt but that the firſt Poets and Philo- 
ſophers too, ſet up upon the ſtock of Tradi- 
tion, though, as the world grew older, they 
found out different ways of embelliſhing, and 
by that means, of gradually corrupting the an- 
cient doctrine. And as the practice of the 
world grew on by degrees to more kinds of 
Idolatry, ſo the original tradition grew daily 
more and more debaſed; but yet ſo that ſome 
lines of primitive truth were preſerved under 
all theſe diſguiſes. Ariſtotle owns, that all 
the ancients 1 the world was made, 
though they differed much about the manner 
of its production. And indeed, when they 
begun to philoſophize about it, and to deſert 
the ancient tradition, they were greatly divi- 
ded in their opinions. And the love of diſ- 
putation and the deſire of ſaying ſomething, 
new, and different from others, led them ſtill 
into greater diverſity of opinion: But ſtill 
the moſt conſiderate of them ſaw a neceſſity 
of admitting an infinite Mind for the firſt 
active cauſe of all things. And Ar:ftotle 
aſſerts, that they who affirmed in former 
times, that Mind or Underſtanding was the 
cauſe. 


— 


e Ariſtot. de Colo, lib. 1. cap. 10. 
4 Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 3+ 
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cauſe of tbe world and of all order, ſpoke like 
men awake and in their ſenſes, among ſuch as 
talbd at random. For that all things came 


together by Chance, or that the preſent Frame 
of the world hath been from eternity, or with- 


out cauſe, were, in compariſon, very novel as 


well as unreaſonable Doctrines, and the main- 


tainers of each could eaſily ſee the abſurdity | 


of the other.. 


2. As to the manner in which the world 

was -produced, there are ſome reliques of old 
tradition ſcattered up and down anciently i in 
moſt countries, though dreſs d up in the guiſe 
of Fable and Allegory, ſuitable to the genius 
of particular times or nations. Hence the 
ſtories of the ancient Chaos, of Night being 
the mother of Day, or darkneſs preceding 


light: of Water being the firſt material 


principle out of which God made all things, 
which was the doctrine of Thales, but not his 


own invention: For though Ariſtotle endea- 


vours to make him the firſt broacher of this 
opin ion, and to ſhew from what conſidera- 
tions he might be led into it, yet he grants, 


chat 


8 * * Py »„—è 
— _ — — 


e Aquam dixit (Thales) eſſe initium rerum: Deum autem 
eam Mentem quæ ex aqui cuncta fingeret. Cic. ds Nat. 
Deor. J. 1. cap. 10. 
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that © f there were ſome who affirmed, that the 
« moſt ancient men, long before that genera- 
« tion, and even the very firſt Theologers had 
« the ſame notion about the original of Na- 
ture, making Occanus and Tetbys the fathers 
« of Generation, And Water, that is Styx in 
e the Poets language, the Oath of the Gods, 
« as being the moſt honourable, becauſe moſt 
cc ancient.” So that after all he is forced to 
own, that he cannot be certain, but that this 
opinion might be much older than Thales. 
3. That mankind ſprung all originally from 
one common ſtock, was an opinion generally 
received: and that the firſt of mankind re- 
ceived life, and ſoul, and underſtanding: im- 

mediately from God, and was made in the 
image of God, and the like, are notions which 
_ occur very frequently as a common doctrine 
among ancient authors. And upon this foun- 
dation St. Paul does not ſeruple to argue even 
with the Athenian Philoſophers, and to con- 
demn the common. practice. of Idolatry by it. 
8 God that made the world and all things 
therein, and bath Nee of one blood all 
y nations 
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nations of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times 


before appointed, and the bounds of | their ha- 


Bitation, that they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if 
baply they might feel after him and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us: 
For in him we live, and move, and have our 


being, as certain alſo of your own Poets have 


ſaid, For we are his offspring ; for which rea- 
ſon, we ought not to think, that the Deity is 
like gold, or fitver, or ſtone graven by human 
art, All theſe are, much below the nature 
of Man, and much more below the nature 
of him who is the original of all things, and 
of whom Man is but the image and offspring. 
This was a doctrine of which they could not 
but have ſome knowledge before, though 


Feſus and the Reſurrection were ings new 


and ſtrange to them. 

4. This is farther confirmed 5 the gene- 
ral practice of almoſt all nations, of deducing 
their firſt original from ſome God, to whom 
they gave ſpecial honour : For it being a cur- 
rent tradition among them all, that mankind 
was from God; and they themſelves being by 


length of time and want of Letters, become 


ignorant of the manner and circumſtances of 
their own firſt planting in ſuch a particular 
cCountrey, 
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countrey, were apt to fancy ſomething like 
che original of mankind to belong particularly 
to themſelves, and to aſcribe it to ſome parti- 
cular God, after that kind of Idolatry had ta- 
ken place in the world: juſt as later nations 
have taken a fancy to derive their original 


from Trojans, or ſome other people, which 


they think very ancient in Hiſtory; after they 
have loſt the true account of their own real 
anceſtors. Again, | ek, 
It is evident, that, as all men generally 
believed one Supreme God, the firſt Maker 
and Father of all things, whom the Poets call 


_ b The Father of Gods and Men; ſo they were 


univerſally perſuaded, that under him, and a- 
bove mankind, were divers other degrees of 
intermediate Beings, to which they gave the 
name of Gods, who were under the govern- 
ment of the Supreme King of the univerſe. 


As Ariſtotle ſays, * All men are perſuaded, 


that theſe Gods are under Kingly Govern- 
ment, becauſe many of themſelves now, and 
other's anciently were ſo governed. And as 


men 
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men are wont to aſcribe to themſelves a lhike- 
neſs to. the Gods, as in their image, ſo. alſo 
in their manner of living. And that theſe 
inferior Gods derived their being and all their 
power from the Supreme God, and that they 
were his Meſſengers (or Angels) and that 
ſome of them did frequently appear to and 
converſe with men upon ſpecial occaſions, and 
that God had diyers ways .of communicating 
his Will by them, and that they did from 
him frequently communicate the knowledge 
of future Events to men, are general opinions, 
ſo obvious to any one that reads the ancient 
heathen writers, that they need not be inſiſted 
on. And yet it is hardly conceivable how 
ſuch opinions ſhould fo univerſally poſſeſs man- 
kind, if the ground of them had not been 
evidently ſhewn to the firſt men, and fo from 
them derived down by tradition ; for it is cer- 
rain, that they were generally believed, even 
when there were hardly any real preſent facts 
to ſupport the credit of them. 

6. That mankind was originally in a more 
innocent and more happy ſtate than now it is: 
And that the Souls of men ſhall live in a Fu- 
ture State: That good men ſhall be happy 
and wicked men miſerable: That mankind all, 
excepting a very few, were once deſtroyed by 
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a deluge of water, for their great wickedneſs: 


And that the earth ſhall at laſt be deſtroyed 


by a conflagration : With divers other opi- 
nions of like nature, not eaſily drawn from 


any obſervation obvious to ſenſe, which are 


frequently to be met withal as vulgar opinions 


in the writings of the Ancients, may well be 


aſcribed to the ſame cauſe, rather than to any 
reaſonings of men; becauſe it is plain, that 
when length of time, and the mixture of 
fable and idle Superſtition, had ſo defaced the 
ſimplicity of the primitive tradition about di- 
vers of them, that the belief of them begun 
to be worn out, the Philoſophers, who pre- 
tended to aſſert them upon grounds of reaſon, 
were able to make bur few converts. For 
though the grounds they went upon were 
good in themſelves, yet, being above vulgar 
apprehenſions, they had but little effect, either 


in ſupporting or retrieving the antient do- 


Etrine. 
7. Laſtly, there are ſeveral practical Inſti- 


tutions relating to Religious worſhip, and de- 


ſigned to keep up the ſenſe of God and his 
Providence, both general and particular, in the 
minds of men, which have generally prevail- 
ed in the world, ſuch as, the offering of Sacri- 
fes, both propitiatory and euchariſtical ; the 

| offering 
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offering of firſt-fruits and tythes; the ſetting 
apart of particular perſons to miniſter in things 


pertaining to God, the appointing of Feſti- 


vals, making of vows, inyocating the Deity 
in ſolemn appeals or oaths, and conſulting 
him by Oracles, in caſes of doubt and diffi- 
culty. ; rk thy 
Theſe and divers other general uſages, ſome 
of which cannot be accounted for by natural 
light, prevailing as much as if -they had been 
the reſult of Nature and Reaſon (and ſome 
perhaps much more than if they had been on- 
ly ſuch) do plainly imply, that there was at 
firſt ſome one common original from whence. 
they were derived. And though long tra& of 
time, and tranſplanting into divers countries, 
ſeparate or contrary intereſts of different fa- 
milies or contending nations; mens aptneſs 
to miſtake one another, the love of novelty 
and change, the particular deſigns of crafty 
men, and many other reaſons muſt needs have 
greatly altered and corrupted the firſt inſtitu- 


tion, or moſt primitive doctrine of Religion 


and the worſhip of God; yer ſtill there were 
fuch viſible remains of it ſcattered up and 
down in every nation, as, being compared 
with one another, would evidently diſcovery 
that they all at firſt ſprung from one com- 
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mon root, and that mankind in the beginning 
was inſtructed by one common maſter. 

This matter might be in ſome meaſure con- 
firmed by divers uſages, cuſtoms and opinions 
of a civil, and others of an indifferent na- 
ture, which have generally obtained in moſt 
nations of the world, and yet have eicher but 


very little or no foundation in nature, beſides 


ancient and univerſal practice, or tacit agree- 
ment to follow what was once begun. Of 
this kind, ſome have taken notice of the man- 
ner of counting by decades; which though it 


have a manifeſt convenience, making it fit to 


be continued and farther improved, yet it 
may be doubted, whether there be any thing 
in nature leading directly to it, ſince other 
ways have alſo been traditionally followed, 
though not ſo univerſally: The general agree- 
ment in the ancient number and order, and, 
near upon, in the ſame names of Letters: The 
compoſition of Days into Weeks or Hebdo- 
mads, of which the reaſon, fetch'd from the 


ſeven Planets, ſeems to be an invention of I- 


dolaters, long after the thing it ſelf was ſettled 
in practice, but the true reaſon of it loſt: 
Some circumſtances relating to Marriage and 
Affinity, and to Funerals, and a decent in- 
terrment, and the like, which I ſhall not in- 

ſiſt 
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ſiſt upon. I ſhall but juſt mention one thing 
more of this kind, of which I think neither 


any account can be given from the nature of 


the thing, nor any inſtance to contradict the 
univerſality of its prevailing, and that is, The 
reſpect or preference given to the Right hand 
above the Left, which as there can be no ſa- 
tisfactory reaſon given for it, beſides the uſage 
of the firſt men, ſo there being neither inte- 
reſt nor convenience to induce men to change 
it, I make no queſtion but it will always con- 
tinue. 
Now the reſult of all chat I have ſaid, un- 


der this head, of one original Inſtruction, de- 
rived into the ſeveral ages and nations of men 


by tradition, is this, That though all tradi- 
tion, by length of time and depravation of 
manners, be liable to great variation and cor- 
ruption, yet where there appears ſomething in 
it that has always continued in ſubſtance the 
ſame, notwithſtanding all the mixtures and 
additions which time and the corrupt man- 
ners of men have made to it, there we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe, that the firſt foundation of it, 
which has ſo continued, was laid in truth: 


And applying this to the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Religion, we may well conclude 


them o be true. And this ground both Plato 
N 3 and 


75 
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and Tully, and other eminent Heathen Authors 
frequently inſiſt upon. But then if ſome of the 
things above- mentioned be compared with the 
firſt records of our Religion, which juſtly pre- 
tend to be the moſt ancient writings in the 
world, the argument will receive much great- 
er ſtrength. And it has accordingly been large- 
ly treated of to very good purpoſe by divers 
excellent Authors, and particularly by Biſhop 
Stilling feet in his Origines Sacre. I proceed 
now to mention, | 


II. The ſecond way by which this univer- 


ſal belief of the firſt principles of Religion, 


and more eſpecially of the Being of God, may 
in ſome meaſure ariſe, and that is from the 
natural Frame and make of man's Mind, diſ- 
poſing him clearly to apprehend the truth and 
certainty of it upon the firſt propoſing. I do 
not here intend to enter- into the controverſy 
about innate Ideas, or whether our Idea of 
God be innate. Only I muſt obſerve, that 
there are ſome truths: ſo very obvious to the 


Mind of man, upon his firſt rurning his thoughts 


towards them, that he cannot, without vio- 


lence to his own mind, refuſe his aſſent to 


them. And theſe coming ſo readily to-be 
embraced 1 all men, without any previous 
reaſonings, 
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reaſonings, or any obſervable deductions of 
one concluſion from another, in the way of 
argument, have made ſome men believe them 
innate. And that the notion of God is of the 
ſame kind with thoſe other truths, which are 


thus fancied by ſome to be originally in the 


mind, we have the plain confeſſion of that 
Sect of Philoſophers, who would very wil- 
lingly have argued againſt any Being of God 
at all, if they could, I mean the diſciples of 
Epicurus ; whoſe argument is thus 8 
ed by Tully, in the perſon of Velleius, (as I 


formerly obſerved Sermon the IV.) That fince 


this opinion is founded not upon any inſtitution, 
or cuſtom, or law, and yet all to a man agree 
in it: We muſt of neceſſity believe that there 
are Gods, becauſe we have implanted, or rather 
innate notions of them. And what the nature 
of all men agrees in muſt neceſſarily be true: 
The Exiftence of Gad muſt en be acknow- 
ledged. 

I will not undertake entirely to 1 
this argument, in the manner eſpecially as the 
Epicureans made uſe of it. All that I would 
infer from it, is this, That the thing was ſo 
obvious to their minds, that they could not 
well either avoid or deny it; and 'they knew 
not well how to account for it otherwiſe 
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than by ſuppoſing it innate. But now, though 
we do not ſuppoſe the notion of God to be 
innate, in this ſtri& ſenſe, yet if every man 
be naturally diſpoſed to receive it, as ſoon as 
it is propoſed to his underſtanding, if it break 
in upon his mind as ſoon as he comes to the 
exerciſe of his reaſon, like light to the eyes, 
as ſoon as they .are open and capable of ad- 
mitting it, & as ſome ancient authors have ex- 
preſs'd the nature of it, then it may juſtly be 
called natural to the mind of man. And that 
it really is ſo, we have this plain evidence, 
that it is, in fact, more difficult for a man to 
diveſt himſelf wholly of this belief, and to 
ſubdue all the apprehenſions of it, than it is 
to conquer any other of thoſe common in- 
clinations or averſions which no man ſcruples 
to call natural. | 
There are two things, I know, which are 
by ſome thought to be conſiderable objections 
againſt this notion of God's Exiſtence being ſo 
natural or evident to the mind of man as is 
pretended, One is, That there are in the 
world ſome nations of men, which have no 
notion of God or Religion at all. And the 
3 other 
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chain is, the great wickedneſs of ſo many men, 
who live ſo directly contrary to all ſenſe of 
God, that they cannot be conceived to have 
any natural perſuaſion of his Being. But now 
I think neither of theſe objections, if fairly 
conſidered, are of any great moment. For, 
x. If we ſhould grant that there are ſome 
clans of men, as the Hortentots for inſtance, 
or ſome ſuch like people, who are ſo far ſunk 
into brutality, that there appears little or no 
ſign of any notion of a God or Religion a- 
mong them, how will this prove, that the no- 
tion of God is not natural to a reaſonable 
mind? ſince it is evident, that they are as 
void of all other reaſonable notions, which 
men ſeldom ſcruple to call natural in this 
ſenſe; and it would be hard to make ſuch 


creatures the ſtandard of human nature, who 


have ſo very little of it, beſides ſomething of 
the outward form. But as little ſervice as the 
granting or ſuppoſing this want of all ſigns of 
Religion, in ſome people, will do, towards 
proving the notion of a God not to be natu- 
ral to mankind; yet there is no occaſion to 
grant even this; becauſe, by the moſt exact 


accounts taken from thoſe who lived upon the 


ſpot with theſe Hottentots, and had beſt op- 
* of knowing their cuſtoms, they do 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes pray to a Being that dwells above, 
and offer ſacrifice of milk, and the beſt things 
they have, with eyes lifted up to heaven. 
And even thoſe 'Travellers, who had not fo 
long opportunity of obſerving thus much a- 
mong them, yet allow, that they have ſome 
ſhew of religious rejoycing at the New and 
Full Moon. Now theſe people are by all al- 
low'd to be the moſt degenerate of the hu- 
man ſpecies, and to have ſurvived the com- 
mon inſtincts of Humanity: | See Ovington's 
Voyage to Surat, p. 498.] And therefore, as 


to what ſome have affirmed of ſeveral other 


people in different corners of America, that 
have been without any notion or belief of a 

God, we have ſtill leſs reaſon to give any 
credit to it. Thoſe who make ſuch relations 
concerning them, having either been their 
mortal enemies, who have ſaid the very worſt 
things they could think of, to excuſe their 
ewn inhuman cruelty towards them; or elſe 
mere ſtrangers among them, utterly ignorant 
both of their language and cuſtoms, and not 
very inquiſitive into any thing beſides their 
Gold, or other treaſure, but what appeared at 
firſt : and ſuch perſons not finding any ſigns of 
ſuch Religion or Superſtition, as themſelves 
Ned been uſed to, 8 concluded they 


had 
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had none. And fhould ſuch fort, either of pre- 
judiced or incurious travellers, come into ſome 
parts, of even the beſt Countries of Europe, 
where they underſtood as little, and did not 
happen to ſee any of their Religious worſhip, 
they might, perhaps, be apt to make the very 
ſame relation of them. _ 

But it is certain, that both the firſt Aiſha; 
ers of thoſe places, who weat with leſs pre- 
judice, and the moſt underſtanding perſons 
fince, who have been converſant among them, 
and examined them moſt narrowly, do agree, 
that they all own a God, or-ſupreme good 
Being, though they have very different noti- 
ons of his perfections, and of the manner 
of worſhipping him; and that moſt of them 


alſo believe a Future State, in which the con- 


ditions of good and bad men will be very dif- 
ferent *. 

2. As to the wickedneſs of ſuch numbers of 
men in all countries, who live in contradicti- 
on to any firm and certain belief of a God, 
which is urged as an argument, that the no- 
tion of him is not 0 natural as is pretended, 

9 think 
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I think it may be truly teplied, that mens thus 
holding the Truth in unrighteouſneſs, is rather 
an evidence, that ſome notion' of that Truth 
is natural, For if they, whoſe practice makes 
it their intereſt, that there ſhould be no God; 
and who are forced to labour hard, to ſhut 
their eyes againſt all the conſequences of be- 
lieving, can yet ſeldom be able to bring them- 
ſelves to hold out in denying him; 'tis a ſign 
the light ſtrikes ſtrong upon them, even while 
they ſeek to ſhut it out: The notion is ſo 
natural that they cannot get rid of it, but that 
it will be returning upon them, let them do 
what they can to prevent it; in ſo much, that 
they find out the moſt abſu rd ways of corrupt- 
ing the natural notion of God by ſuperſtiti- 
on, becauſe they cannot quite diſcard it; and 
yet are unwilling to part with the pleaſures 
of fin, as they ought, if they would purſue 
the juſt conſequences of it. I cannot, indeed, 
call theſe men properly Believers in a religi- 
ous ſenſe, but they are certainly in the num- 
ber of thoſe, who profeſs to know God, 
though in works they deny him; And they 
ſhew how difficult it is to oppoſe, and how 
extravagant and unreaſonable to deny, a truth, 
which our own nature will every day remind 
us of. It is like going againſt a natural inſtinct, 

which 
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which to all other creatures is eſteemed a cer- 
tain guide. And if we would be led by this 
judgment of nature, which the conſent of all 
ages has, in effect, vouched to be ſuch, we 
need not fear miſtaking, if we determine man 
to be naturally a Religious, as s well as Reaſona- 
ble Creature. s 


SERMON 
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Rom. i. 19, 205 1 


| Becauſe that which may be known of 
Cod 15 nan ſeſt in them, for God 
Hat Shewed it unto ha 
For the inviſible things of bim, from ths 
creation of the world, are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
that are made, even his eterual Pow- 
er aud Gedbrad | {0 v hal ney are 
without excuſe. | 
Becauſe that when they knew God, they 
: ” : glort- 


© 
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glorified him not as God, neither 
_ were thankful, &c. 


rx are, as I hinted in my laſt 
om Diſcourſe, Two things evidently 
caſſerted by the Apoſtle, in theſe 
words, which are both of them 
directly contrary to thoſe pretences, with which 
Atheiſtical men endeavour to ſkreen them- 
ſelves from the terrors of Religion : 

One is, That God has, from the beginning 
of the world, given ſufficient manifeſtations 
of his own eternal Power and Godhead to 
mankind, by his works, or by what he has 
plainly done, and ſtill continues to do, in the 
world : 

The other is, That men having ſufficient 
means of knowing God, if they either diſown, 
or take no notice of his Being; if they nei- 
ther glorify him as God, nor ſhew any grati- 
tude towards him, they become thereby utterly 
mexcuſable, and will therefore certainly fall 
under is juſt indignation, for their neg lect 
of him. | | Es 

The firſt of theſe Aſſertions is what I am 
now upon ; and have, in ſome part, before 
{ſpoken to; in ſhewing, upon what founda- 


tion the general belief or perſuaſion of the Be- 
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ing of God is boilt; or from what original it 
proceeds. | 

Two grounds of this I hon already confi 
dered, Wh - 


L Gomes: common Inſtruction at the "ry 
conveyed. down. from one to another, from 
the very beginning of mankind, and by. that 
means derived into the ſeveral ages and na- 
tions of men: And, 4 


IL The nargeal Frome or 9 = every 
man's mind; diſpoſing him clearly to appre- 
hend the truth and certainty of it, upon che 
firſt propoſing. And from theſe two, impar- 
rially conſidered, I hope it will appear, that 
fo univerſal a conſent af mankind, ought not 
to be deſpiſed, as a ching ill grounded; but 
that we may juſtly reckon it, (as Tully calls it,) 
A Law of nature: Not an uncertain pi. 
nion founded upon fiction, but one of thoſe 
Z judgments or determinations of nature b which 
cannot be deſtroyed, but confirmed, by length 
of time and obſervation of the nature of h 
I N therefore to the 3 
0 III. Third 


* 
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Cite. Twſc. 1. cap. 13, i 
d Opinionum commenta. delet dies, naturæ judicia a 
mat. * apud Cic. de N. P. |. 2. cap. 2. 
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Hl. Third ground of this univerſal perſua- 
fb of the Being of God, viz. The common 
principle of Reaſon deducing this, as a plain 
and neceſſary conſequence or concluſion, from 
the obſervation of thoſe viſible Effects of pow- 
er, wiſdom and goodneſs, which are obvious 
to every confiderate man, who will but attend 
to them. I do not ſuppoſe, that this is the 
way by which the generality of men firſt come 
to their notion of a Deity, for that is certain- 
ly to be attributed rather to the two forego- 
ing grounds. But that which confirms and 
improves this notion, in thoſe that are already 
prepoſſeſſed with it by tradition, or the na- 
tural working of their own mind, that which 
gives them entire ſatisfaction about the truth 

and certainty of it, when any doubts ariſe 
about thoſe former inmprefficns, is the ſerious 
conſideration of the mighty works of pro- 
vidence, which they cannot Help obſerving, 
when they turn their eyes towards the vifible 
world. To this purpoſe, Tully, in the per- 
ſon of Balbus, commends an obſervation of 
Ariſtotle's ©, which is to this effect: Suppoſe, | 
_  fays he, there were ſome men who had ul. 


WAYS: 


— 


© Præclarè ergo Ariftotels, fi eſſent, inquit, qui ſab terra 
ſemper habitaviſſent, &c. Vide Cicer. de = Dror. lib, * 
cap. 37. 
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be, Tied under ground, though in convenient 
and noble apartments, finely adorned, and fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch accommodations, as tend to 
make the life of man eaſy in fuch a condition; 
but yet had never at any time come from under 
the earth; but had only beard of a Deity; or Dia 
dine Power, by report: Now ſuppoſe that theſe 
ſame ſubterraneous men ſhould ſome time after, 
by the opening of the earth, come out of their 
hidden regions, into this habitable world; and 
be ſurprixed with à char view of the earth, 
and the ſea, and the heavens, and ſhould ob= 
Jerve the vaſtneſs of the clouds, and the force 
of - winds; and ſeeing the ſun, ſhould confi- 
der its magnitude, ſplendour, and prodigious 
influtnce; bow it makes day, by diffuſing its 

light through the <whole heaven: And when 
the might ſhades the earth, imagine them to 
behold; the whole heaven adorned with ſtars 
of different magnitudes, and the various pha= 

Jes of the moon, and to obſerve, the conſtant, 
regular, and perpetual motion, , all the 
heavenly bodies: When they bawve ſeen and 
confidered all theſe things, they would un- 
doubtedly conclude, that there is 4 Deity, and 
that all theſe great and ftupendous things 
are his workmanſhip. Thus, in the opinion 


O 2 of 
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of Ariſtotle, this would be a very natural way 
of arguing. And he is by no means fingular in 
his judgment of. the matter; fince all other , 
even heathen, writers, both before and after 
him, who have in earneſt endeavoured to per- 
ſuade men of the being of a God and a Provi- 
dence, have ever look'd upon this as a very 
convincing argument: And Tully particular- 
ly, from whom we have the forementioned 
paſſage of Ariſtotle, is very copious upon this 
ſubject, where he deſignedly treats of it, in 
the perſon of a Stoic, and thinks that Phi- 
loſophers , what rude apprebenfions ſoe ver they 
might have upon the firſt imperfect view of the 

world, yet when they come to obſerve the determi- 
nate and uniform motions of it, and how all are 

governed by ſtated laws, in unchangeable order, 
and conſtant regularity, ought to un derſtand that 
there is not only ſome underſtanding inhabitant in 
this 7 and e fabrick, but alſo a 


Ruler, 


—_— 


4 —Sic philoſophi debuerunt ſi forte eos primus aſpectus 
mundi conturbaverat, poſtea cùm vidiſſent motus ejus fini- 
tos & æquabiles, omniaque ratis ordinibus moderata, im mu- 
tabilique conſtantia, intelligere ineſſe aliquem non ſolum ha- 
bitatorem in hac ceœleſti ac divinà Domo, ſed etiam recto- 
rem, moderatorem & tznquam atchitetum tanti operis, tan- 
tique muneris. Cic, de Nat. D. |, 2. cap. 35. 
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Ruler, Governour, and Arcbitect, of ſo great 
and admirable a work, And he ſays, that they 
are ſo far from being worthy of the character of 
philoſophers, * that they do not deſerve the name 
of men, (or rational creatures) who, when they 
ſee the conſtant motion of the heavens, and the 
eftabhiſhed order of the ſtars, and all things ſo 
correſponding with, and depending upon, each o- 
tber in ſuch an admirable harmony, ſhould yet 
deny that there is reaſon and wiſe deſign in them; 

or ſhould imagine that ſuch great things were 

made by chance, which ſhew a' wiſdom fo 
vaſtly ſuperior to all that we can exert in 
the diſcovery of them. And in divers other 
places of his writings, where he mentions this 
occaſionally, as his own argument, he inſiſts 
upon it, as what no man of common ſenſe can 
n contradictf. And indeed, when the 
9 gqueſtion 
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queſtion is, whether all things exiſt, in ſuch a 
manner as they do, by mere chance, or by virz 
tue of a ſuperintending Mind, infinitely wiſe, 
and good, and powerful, the proper way of de- 
termining it, is to appeal to the things them 
ſelyes, and to ſee what characters of wiſdom, 
goodneſs and power, they evidently bear; and 
if the more curiouſly we ſearch into them, and 
the more attentively we obſerve them, we find 
theſe marks and ſignatures ſtill more and clear: 
er in every one of them, it muſt needs ſo much 
the more weaken all our ſuſpicions of chance 
having any hand in them, and ſo much more 
confirm our belief or opinion of a wiſe, and 
good, and powerful Being, preſiding over them, 
and directing all their motions. 8 When we 
ſee any fine piece of movement, as a ſphere or 
a clock, or any other curious machine, we make 
no {cruple to ſay, that it is the work of Reaſon 
and Art, though we ſee not the Artiſt: And 
when we behold the admirable motions of the 
| heavenly bodies, of which all other move- 
ments are but a faint copy, and conſider, 
with what regularity and uniformity their con- 
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? Na cum machinatione anda | moveri A videmus, 
ut ſphæram, ut horas, ut alia permulta ; non dubitamus quin 


i la opera ſint rationis ; cum autem impetum coli, &c. Ric. | 
de N. D. lib. 2. C, 38. 
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ſtant ' revolutions are performed, through ſo 
many ages, without any miſtake or failure, 


without any diſorder. or impediment to each 


other, ' notwithſtanding their vaſt. bulk; and 
prodigious ſwiftneſs; can we doubt, Whether 
they be contrived, governed and directed, by 
a moſt excellent and divine Reaſon? And as 
this will naturally excite our admiration of 
that Supreme Being, whoſe power and wif; 
dom manages all things; ſo, in reaſon, it 
ought to create in us the higheſt veneration 
for him, and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of graticude 
towards him, when we are made parta- 
kers of fo much good from theſe works of 
his. It is therefore with good reafon, that 
the Apoſtle (here in the text) lays fo great 
ſtreſs upon this Argument from the frame of 
the world; and declares thoſe men, in the 
mere light of nature, inexcuſable, 0 ha- 


ving auch means of knowing God, yet did 


not glorify him as God, nor ſhewed them- 
ſelves thankful to him; becauſe, by their 
own confeſſion, every part of the Creation 
proclaims a wiſdom and power in its Author, 
ſo much above all poſſible productions of 
chance, chat it infinitely exceeds, even the 
moſt exalted human underſtanding, perfectly 
to comprehend it. And by che like confeſſi- 
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200 SERMON VII. 
on, h all the parts of the world are ſo well con- 
fiituted, that — could neither be more conve- 
ment for uſe, nor more beautiful for ſhew, than 
they are. And therefore ſome of them have 
owned, that he ought not to be counted for a 
man, who is not moved to gratitude, by the beau- 
tiful order of the ſtars, by the pleaſing viciſſitude 
of day and night, by the grateful mixture and 
contemperation of the ſeaſons, and by all” thoſe 
things which are ſo bountsfully produced for out 
uſe and benefit. So that: this argument, drawn 
from the order of the world, and the ſeveral 
parts of it, does, to the common apprehenſion 
of mankind, not merely prove the Being of a 
God, but likewiſe ſhews, what kind of: Being 
he is, by demonſtrating theſe his principal 
Attributes of power, wiſdom and goodneſs, 
which are the foundation of all natural Reli- 
gion ; the want or abuſe of which, the Apoſtle 
ſo ſeverely charges upon the Heathen world 
5 | „„ II —ͤß 19 wh 
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h - Quod fit omnes mundi partes ita conſtitute ſant ut 
neque ad uſum meliores potuerint eſſe, neque ad ſpeciem pul- 
chriores, videamus utrum ea fortults 5 & c. Cic. de Nat. D. 
b. 2. cap. 34. 

i Quem ver© 8 ordines, quem dierum notions: 
viciſfitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea que 
gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogant, hune 
hominem omnino numerare qui decet? Cic. de Leg. l. 2. 
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in this chapter. And the due improvement 


of this Argument, is a proper employment for 
the minds of all ſpeculative men, who are in- 


quiſitive into the works of Nature, which are 
a ſubject that will never be exhauſted, but 


the niore they are ſearched into; the greater 


matter they will always gradually afford for 


admiration: and praiſe of the Infirits perfecti- 
ons of their Author. 


But becauſe my intended method will not 


allow me to purſue this Argument at large, 
through all the ſeveral branches of it, there 


being no part of the creation which does not, 


when viewed in a proper light, afford ample 


watter for the proof and illuſtration of a Di- 


vine wiſdom preſiding over it; and becauſe 
there are already many excellent treatiſes up- 
on this ſubject, made by perſons of great abi- 
lity in natural and experimental knowledge, 


which, no doubt, will be conſtantly encrea- 
ſing ; I ſhall, at preſent, chuſe to mention on- 


ly ſome- ſuch general conſiderations, as may 


he moſt eaſily: applied to thoſe obſervations, 
which almoſt any man of common capacity, 
with a moderate attention ; 1 make for 


himſelf. 5 „ 


Now if we PSY cities the ſtupend- 
ous Magnitude a_ extent of the whole Crea- 
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202 SER MON VII. 
tion; or the prodigious Number and variety 
of creatures contained in it; or the exqui- 
ſite Minuteneſs of the ſeveral parts of which 
they conſiſt; or the beauty, order and regu- 
larity, of every diſtinct ſpecies; or the Har- 
monious correſpondence of each part of na- 
ture to the other, even in the inanimate part 
of the world; or if we contemplate the Cu- 
rious ſtructure of ſo many vaſtly different 
ſorts of animals, and how exactly they are 
all fitted to their ſeveral ſtates and condi- 
ons of life, and what proviſion is made for 
the preſervation and continuance of their ſe- 
veral kinds; or, laſtly, if we confider Man, 
the principal inhabitant of this viſible part of 
the world, which falls moſt within our no- 
tice, we ſhall evidently perceive ſuch manifeſt 
tokens of infinite power, wiſdom and good- 
neſs, as cannot be aſcribed to any thing but a 
providence, or mind, infinitely perfect in all 
theſe Attributes. L 
1. If we conſider the amazing magninude | 
and extent of the whole creation, it gives us 
a notion of power incomprehenſible , in the 
production and preſervation of it. We can- 
not ſay indeed, that the creation is, properly 
and ſtrictly ſpeaking, infinite, or without all 
poſſible bounds, but only that the limits of it 
, are 
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are to us, or perhaps to any created mind, un- 
ſearchable. Its extent is beyond all the power 
of fight which we have or can have from the 
aſſiſtance of the beſt Teleſcopes. The dif- 
tance from the Earth to the Sun is prodigiouſſy 
greater than perhaps any man, who is not 
ſomething acquainted with Aſtronomical 8 
culations, would eaſily conceive*. And yer, 
how vaſt ſoever this diſtance is, it is very in- 
conſiderable in compariſon of the diſtance from 
the fix d Stars, which are viſible to our naked 
eye; and yet more fo in compariſon of thoſe 
which are ſo remote as not to be ſeen without' 
the beſt glaſſes: And how many more there ma 
be, which by reaſon of their vaſtly greater diſ- 
tance are inviſible, we cannot gueſs, though we 
have reaſon to believe them to be an inconcei- 
vable number. And theſe being all ſuppoſed 
like Suns to ſo many ſeveral ſyſtems of other 
Planets attending them, muſt require ſuch an im- 
menſe ſpace, for their ſeveral revolutions, without 
interfering with one another, as is almoſt beyond 


all human conception to imag ine. And then 
2. If we co! the e Number 
1 and 
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k Being according to the moſt exact calculation, 21600 ſemi- 
dia meters of the Harth, i. e. above 86 Millions of Engliſh Miles 
86,05 1,398. Derham's Aftro-Theology, | 
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and Variety of creatures contained in this im- 


menſe ſpace, it ſhews a wiſdom and contrivance 


equal to that infinite power which produced 
them. If we view only this Earth, with which 


| we are beſt acquainted, as having the neareſt 


means of knowing it, which is but a point, as 
it were, in compariſon of the Univerſe, what 
an amazing variety does it afford us? Under 
the earth, how many kinds of foſſils, ſtones, 
gems, minerals, metals? Upon the ſurface, what 
an incredible number of vegetables, trees, 
plants, ſhrubs, graſſes, with their ſeveral diſ- 


tinct ſeeds, leaves, flowers and fruits? Uponthe 


Earth, in the Water, and in the Air, how many 
thouſand ſorts, or tribes, of Animals of different 
bulk and figure, beaſts, reptils, birds and inſects? 
And if the various kinds are ſo many, how num- 


berleſs are the individuals of each kind? It might 


alſo be obſerved, that there is a wonderful va- 
riety among the individuals themſelves of the 
ſame ſpecies. Even in ſeveral nations of man- 
kind only there is ſuch an incredible diverſity, 
as to colour, ſtature, language, and the like, as 


made even Pliny himſelf fy, that the 


. 


Natur vero rerum vis atque majeſt as in omnibus mo- | 
mentis fide caret; fi quis modo partes ejus ac non totam 
compledatur Animo. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 7, * L, 
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- power and majeſty of nature, in every farticu- 
lar inſtance, is beyond all belief, to a man that 
_ conſiders only ſome parts, and has not a view. 
the whole in his mind. And alittle after, he in- 
ſtances in that ® inimitable variety in the faces 
of men, of which not one of ſo many thou- 
fands is ſo like another as not to be caſily dif 
tinguiſh'd, If we extend our views and 
thoughts farther, and conſider, that the num- 
ber of fix d Stars, eſpecially ſince the improve- 
ment of Teleſcopes, is not ſo much as preten- 
ded to be gueſſed at; and that the Planets a- 
bout them may be repleniſhed with creatures, 
both animate and inanimate, as different in 
kind, as they are diſtant in place, from thoſe 
with which we are acquainted, is very proba- 
ble ; and there may be as many more kinds of 
them, and as many more individuals of each 
kind as the places they are lodged in will con- 
tain: What an aſtoniſhing multiplication of 
their numbers and variety will this then amount 
to? Tis here the exceſs of power and wiſdom, 


o infinitely * our capacity, and not the 
want 


—— 


m Jam in facie vultuque noſtro, cùm ſint decem, aut pau- 
1d plura membra, nullas duas in tot millibus hominum indiſ- 


cretas effigies exiſtere: Quod ars nulla in paucis numero 
præſtet affectando. 
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206 SERMON VII. 
want of it, which dazzles our underſtanding; 


as the exceſſive light of the Sun blinds our eyes. 
But 


3. On che other hand, ir we pry inte the 


Exquifite Minuteneſs of the ſeveral parts of 
which each diſtin creature, either animate or 


inanimate, is compoſed, this will {tilt heigh- 


ten our admiration of the infinite skill of rhe 
Artificer, who framed them. There are thil- 
lions of entire and perfect animals, eridvet 
with life and motion, ſo very ſmall, chat they 
cannot eaſily be diſcerned” by the naked eye; 
which yet, by the help of Microſcopes, are 


diſcovered to have their ſeveral organical parts 
as curiouſly framed, and fitted to their ſeveral 


motions and uſes, as thoſe of a much larger 
ſize: And how ſurprizingly ſmall muſt thoſe 
parts be, ſingly taken, when a compounded 

body, made up of fo great a number, is Hard- 


ly big enough to be viſible? The like may 


be ſaid for the fine texture of the minute 
parts of larger animals, and even of plaſits 


and all other diſtinct kinds of vegetables, of 


which the firſt famina are ſo ſmall, as to be 


imperceptible to our unaſſiſted ſenſes. And 
even the more ſimple and ſeemingly leſs com- 
pounded bodies, of how infinitely ſmall par- 


ticles do they conſiſt? Who can by his ſenſes 


diſcover 
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fluids, which yet are not ſo cloſely united, 


but that there is much vacuity between them? 


Who can diſcern the texture of the parts of 
Water, which makes it ſodifficult to be com- 


preſſed by any human force? Or, Who ever 
ſaw the figure nr the particles of air or wind? 
which though compreſſible, yet how great is 
their force of reſiſtance? So that the minime 
nuturæ are as much beyond our capacities to 
diſcover, as the magnitude of the Univerſe. 
What an infinite Wiſdom then muſt it be, how 
intenſe, as well as extenſive, which at once 
o intimately reaches, and ſo accurately ma- 
nages both theſe extremes? For, 

4. If we conſider the beauty, order and 1 
gularity of every diſtin& ſpecies of things, 
the accuracy of the Divine Artificer will {till 
farther appear. Though the number of his 
Works be fo incomprehenſibly great, and their 
kinds fo various, yet each of them fingly is 
directed, performed and finiſhed, with as much 
Mill and exactneſs, as if it were the only thing 
attended to: Every one of the particulars is 
wrought with more art and euriofity than any 
human Artiſt, though he were to ſpend all 
his time and pains upon it, can attain to imi- 


tate, What our bleſſed Saviour ſays of the 
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208 SERMON VII. - 
flowers of the field, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of theſe; is 
no hyperbolical expreſſion. The moſt curious 
poliſhing, gilding or painting of human arr, 
cannot vye with that of ſome ſmall inſects, 
ſeeds and flowers. An excellent, author, well 
| {killed in theſe matters, has told us, that the 6 
obſervations which have been made in theſe lat- 
ter times, by the help of the Microſcope; di iſco- 
ver a vaſt difference between natural and ar- 
tificial things. Whatever is natural and beheld 
through that, appears exquiſitely formed and 
adorned with all imaginable elegancy and 
beauty. There are ſuch inimitable gildings . 
and embroideries in the ſmalleſt ſeeds of Plants, 
but eſpecially in the parts of animals; in the 
bead or eye of a ſmall fly; fuch accuracy, 
order and ſymmetry in the frame of the mo 
minute creatures, à louſe, for TOW 
a mite, as no man were able to conceive 
without ſeeing of them: Whereas the moſt 
curious works of art, the ſharpeſt, fineſt 
needle doth appear as a blunt rough bar of 
iron coming from the furnace or the forge, 
The moſt accurate engravings, or emboſſments 


ſeem 


ES 


2 


n Bp. Wilkins of Nat. Rel. lib. 1. ch. 6. 
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ſuch rude, bungling, deformed works, 
i they had been "ow by a mattock of 
a en 80 vaſt a difference is there be- 
 fwixt the ſkill of Nature und the rudeneſs 
and imperfeftion of Art. Nor is the order; 
regularity and proportion, conſtantly obſer- 
ved in the ſeveral parts of the viſible creation; 
leſs to be admired than the beauty and ele- 
pance of each' of them. That ſo many de- 
grees of creatures, animate and inanimate; 
ſhould be always conſtantly kept in their pro- 
per rank, ſo that they appear to be the fame 
through all generations, notwithſtanding eve- 
ry thing is in ſome ſort of perpetual motion, 
is utterly repugnant to the nature of chance; 
and muſt argue a wiſe Director, that orders 
all chings in number, weight and meaſure. 
g. The hatmonious Correſpondence of each 
part of Nature to other, ſhews a compre- 
henſive Wiſdom, that has one entire view 
of all things at once, ſuch a ſkill as has no 
occaſion to mend or new model one part of 
its work, to make it fit for another; but 
which makes both great and ſmall parts an- 
ſwer one another ſo exactly, that notwith- 
ſanding all the multifarious motions, and di- 


rections of motion, in the world; there is no 
| P | diſorder 
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diſorder or diſturbance created thereby in che 
whole; but every part, and every motion of 
that part, is as well preſerved, as if all the 
reſt had been particularly deſigned for chat 
only. And though we can never be able to 
diſcover all the uſes and deſigns, for which 
every particular part of the creation was made, 
or to which it ſerves; yet from what we can 
pu a we may reaſonably conclude, that 
very part has its uſe in the whole, and that 
_ thing is wiſely ſuited to ſome excellent 
purpoſe or other, though we cannot find i it 
out. An unſkilful man, that tranſiently looks 
upon ſome curious engine, conſiſting of many 
fine parts and intricate motions of great va- 
riety, cannot readily diſcern to what uſe e- 
very particular wheel or pin ſerves; yet if he 
ſees the general uſe of the whole, he would 
be eſteemed a fool indeed, if he ſhould im- 
mediately conclude, that this or that part had 
no uſe at all, becauſe he could not preſently 
diſcover to what end it ſerved. So for us to 
pretend, to know all the uſes for which every 
particular part of the creation was made, or 
to which it may be applied, is great arro- 
gance, proceeding from want of experience: 
to think they were deſigned for no uſe, is a 
e calily confuted by thoſe who have 


More 
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more Skill: And to deny that chings were de- 
figned for thoſe uſes, to which we ſee them 
always conſtantly anſwer; is as manifeſtly uh- 
reaſonable, and argues very narrow conceptions 
of the Divine Knowledge and Deſign; as if he 
could not intend things for the uſes we do know, 
becauſe he deſigned them for more than we 
know: For this muſt be the reſult of their rea- 
ſonings, who forbid us to take notice of, or en- 
quire after, final Cauſes. But many relations 
and correſpondences of things we can evidently 
ſee, being more nearly concerned in them, and 
conſequently may know ſoine of their obvious 
and manifeſt uſes for which they were made: 
As for inſtance, We can perceive à manifeſt 
fitneſs iti the organs of ſenſation; of every a- 
nimal, to thoſe objef?s with which it has occa- 
ſion to converſe, and to the medium, through 
which it is to perceive them; in ſuch a manner 
as conduces moſt to its preſervation. Thus the 
eye, and viſible objects, and light; by which thoſe 
objects ate ſeen; have ſuch a mutual reſpect 
to each other, that, if any one were Want⸗ 
ing, the other would be impetfe& or uſeleſs. 
And the like may be faid of the ear and 
ſoutids; and the undulation of air by which 
thoſe founds are conveyed, And ſo for the 
V other 
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other ſenſes and their reſpective objects. And 
thus in every part of nature which we have any 


tolerable acquaintance withal; even from the 


vaſt heavenly bodies, as the Sun, Moon and 
Planets, "diol to the ſmalleſt inſe& upon our 
earth, we may obſerve one thing ſuited to a- 
nother, with the moſt exact congruity: 80 
that we may ſay, all Nature is but one mig 
work of one Almighty and All-wiſe Archi- 
wo. 

But then that there is a Goodneſs, as well as 
wiſdom and power, ſhewn in the formation of 
all chings, does more evidently appear from 
the Animal and Rational Part of the world, 
from thoſe things which, being endued with 
ſenſation, are thereby capable of pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction; as all the creatures, which have a- 
nimal life, are in ſome degree: For they all re- 


joice in, and are well en with their being. 


And therefore, 
6. If we contemplate the curious ſtructure 


of ſo many different ſpecies of animals, and 


obſerve how exactly they are all fitted in their 
very outward make and figure, as well as in- 
ward diſpoſitions and inſtincts, to their ſeve- 


ral reſpective ſtates and conditions of life; 


and what ſuitable proviſion is made for their 
ſatisfaction, as well as for the preſervation, 
I cConti- 
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continuance and propagation of their ſeveral 
kinds, we cannot eaſily forbear to admire the 
Bounty as well as Wiſdom of Providence ap- 
pearing therein. I do not here defign to en- 
ter upon an exact deſcription, either of the 
various kinds of Animals, or the particular 
ſtructure of all the ſeveral parts of any one 
animal, or ſo much as to ſhew the exquiſite 
formation of any particular part, much leſs 
all the ſeveral uſes to which ſuch parts are made 
to ſerve : Such particular deſcriptions of things 
require a long diſcourſe, and are much better 
apprehended by ocular inſpection, than by any 
diſcourſe whatever which can be made without 
it. I can only hint at a few of thoſe things 
which are obvious and eaſy to be obſerved, but 
not to be accounted for without a ſuperintending 
Providence. Such, for inſtance, is the diſtinc- 
tion of Sexes in all Animals (that being the means 
by which the ſpecies is continued) and the due 
proportion of the numbers of each ſex to the o- 
ther, which has been conſtantly kept from the be- 
ginning. This quite deſtroys all ſuppoſition of 
ſpontaneous, or equivocal generation, even in leſ- 
ſer animals, and ſhews the abſurdity of imagining | 
that any real animal, and eſpecially mankind, 
could ever be Produced by n or a ca- 

n | - foal 
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ſual motion and concourſe of atoms of which 
they conſiſt. For not to inſiſt upon the ex» 
quiſite farmation of all the internal as well ag 
external parts of each Animal, 1 in which we 
cannot obſerve any thing either ſuperfluous or 
deficient; how is it poffible, if they had 
ſprung up out of che carth like muſhrooms, - 
that ſo nice a proportion of Sexes ſhould be 
kept in their firſt production, and that they 
ſhould by natural inſtinct know, that they 
were mutually deſigned for each other, and 
that the ſucceeding generations were to be pro- 
duced in a way ſo very different from the 
firſt? Such again is the mighty care which 
Animals have of their young, both to feed 
and defend them, till they are able to ſhift for 
themſelves; the ſtrange different natural in- 
ſtincts of various creatures, and yet, in all of 
the ſame ſpecies, conſtantly the ſame; each 
Animal knowing and providing 1 its proper food: 
and ſhunning what is improper : The natural 
ſenſe Which every creature has of its own 
proper weapon of defence, and the way of 
uſing it without teaching, as well as of the 
enemies it is to ſecure itſelf againſt; The won- 
derful ſagacity, diligence, and. application of 
ſome creatures: The admirable art and con- 
trivance of mm even very ſmall animals, in 
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forming their own places of habitation or 
ſecurity with the greateſt exactneſs. Theſe 
things ſhew, that though they do not direct 
themſelves, yet they are directed by a con- 
ſtant and unerring wiſdom. Again, if we 
conſider the convenient ſtructure and apt diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral parts of the different 
kinds of creatures, as Beaſts, Birds and Fiſhes, 
how they are fitted to their ſeveral Elements, 
and the ways of living in them; fo that how 
different ſoever their bulk or figure. be, yer 
we cannot fay, but that each of them is moſt 
conveniently adapted to its own region, and 
to the procuring that food which it is to live 
upon, and to the providing that ſecurity and 
defence which is moſt proper for it ; this is 
an inſtance of wiſdom and foreſight conſtant- 
ly ſuiting proper means to their reſpective 
ends. 


To uſe the words of an excellent Authot 
(Dr. Barrow upon this occaſion: © Thus 
* much is papa manifeſt, that each of 
4 theſe ſo many curious organs was deſigned 
* and fitted on purpoſe to that chief uſe or 

« operation we ſee: it to perform: This of 
them, to continue the kind, that, to preſerve 
F * the ndroidutum : This, to diſcern what is 
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neceflary, convenient or pleaſant to the 


* creature, or what is dangerous, offenſive, or 
e deſtructive thereto, that, to purſue or em- 
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ce brace, to decline or ſnun it: This, to en- 


joy What is procured of good, chat, to re- 
move what is hurtful or uſeleſs, or to guard 
from miſchief or injury. That each one is 
furniſhed with apt inſtruments ſuitable to 
its particular needs, appetites, capacities, ſta» 
tions, is moſt apparent. Whence could all 
this proceed? Whence came all theſe parts 


* to be ſo faſhioned and ſuited, all of them fo 


neceſſary, or ſo convenient, that none, with- : 
out the imperfection and the prejudice of 


the creature, ſome not without its deſtru- 


tion, can be wanting? Who ſhaped and 
tempered thoſe hidden ſubtle ſprings of life, 
ſenſe, imagination, memory, paſſion? Who 
impreſſed on them a motion ſo regular and 
ſo durable, which through ſo many years, 
among ſo many adverſe- contingencies af 
failing it, is yet ſo ſteadily maintained? 
Can this proceed from giddy Chance or 
blind Neceflity }? ——” And again, {© All 
that grace and beauty, which ſo delights 
our ſenſe beholding it, all that correſpon- 


dence and aac which ſo fatisfies our 
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mind conſidering it; all that virtue and e- 
« nergy extending to performances ſo great 
and admirable, muſt they be aſcribed to 
© cauſes of no worth, and n done to 
4 no purpoſe? 

I might farther take notice more 2 
larly of che exquiſite formation and diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſeveral organs of ſenſation, as the 
eye, the ear, and the reſt, and with what 
wonderful contrivance and nicety they are 
adapted in every creature, to their proper bu- 
ſineſs and manner of life: And though they 
are ſo curious and of ſo fine a ſtructure, yet 
how well they are guarded againſt any thing 
that may hurt or annoy them. But I forbear 
to inſiſt upon theſe things, both becauſe they 
have been often handled, in diſtinct Treatiſes 
upon them, to more advantage; and becauſe 
the whole animal œconomy is ſo apparently 
the work of wiſdom and defign, that hardly 
any one has been well acquainted with it, 
though in other reſpects not very forward in 
owning any ſentiments of Religion, but has 
yet, by the irreſiſtable evidence of the thing, 
been brought to confeſs a wiſe contrivance in 
it; as Ariſtotle, Pliny, Galen and others, a- 
mong the ancients ; and diyers others of later 
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o Ariſtotle not only conſtantly affirms it as 
an axiom, that Nature | and ſometimes that 
God and Nature] does nothing in vain, or 
without reaſon and deſign ; and that all natu- 
ral things P are done for ſome end; and that 
Nature always does the beſt that is poſſible, 
in as conſtant a manner as Art: fo that if 
there be any evidence of defign in things arti- 
ficial, there is the fame in things natural, the 
end and means in each being manifeſtly ſuited 
to one another: but in the introduction to 
his Treatiſe, vf the parts of Animals, he aſ- 
ſerts, r that there is more of defign and beau- 
ty. (or good) in the works of nature, than in 
the works of art: and indeed, he every where 
lays great ſtreſs upon final cauſes, which of 


* a wiſe Agent: This, he 
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fays, is manifeſt in theſe animals, which work 
neither by art, nar enquiry, nor learning, nor up- 
on deliberation > Which makes ſome doubt, be- 
ther it be not by 4 mind or underſtanding, that 
ſpiders and other mſetts work ; but if ape proceed 
a little farther, there is the ſame appearance: of 
final. cauſes, or @ tendency towards an end, or de- 
In, even in plants; as that the leaves are made 
for the Covering of the fruit, &c. 

_* Phny in moſt cafes goes upon W 
| 1 and ſhews no ſuch ſenſe of the 
fundamental principles of Religion, as Ariſto- 
tle does, and yet even he cannot forbear ad- 
miring the wonderful Art and Contrivance of 
nature, eyen in the ſmalleſt animals; and he 
inſtances particularly in the body of a gnat, 
which yet, he truly owns, is not the leaſt of 
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any, the exquiſite formation of which he de- 
. with wonderful elegance. 
Galen in his book De uſu Partium, hath facts 
remarkable obſervations to this purpoſe, that 
moſt of thoſe, who have treated upon this ſub- 
ject, have taken notice of them, as being full of 
expreſſions, acknowledging not only a wonder- 
ful wiſdom and power, but goodneſs alſo, mani- 
feſt in the contrivance of the Animal ſtructure. 
Even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who is never ſuſ- 
pected of having too elevated or noble thoughts 
of Providence, yet confeſſes, that thoſe who 
throughly conſider all the euriou fly contrived 
organs of generation and nutrition, and can 
think they were not ordered and deſigned to 
their ſeveral ends and offices by an underſtand- 
ing mind, ought to be look d on, as perſons void 
of all mind and underſtanding themſelves. 
Nov as curious as all this Animal ſtructure 
is, and as capable as it is of receiving grate- 
ful ſenſations, by the exquiſite make of fo 
many different organs, ſo there is a like varie- 
ty of proviſion made in nature, to ſatisfy eve- 
ry one of them, in a way ſuitable to its capa- 
city; inaſmuch as all the inanimate part of the 


Creation | 
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Creation, is fitted to miniſter to the preſerva- 
tion, ſatisfaction and delight, of the animate; 
there being no living creature ſo contempti- 
= „ but what has ample proviſion made for 

Even all the ſenſes of Animals have pro- 
— made for their grateful entertainment, 
and to all ſuch diſtances as thoſe Tenſes will 
reach. Can the eye be gratified with ſeeing, 

and is there not provided an infinite variety 
of colours and figures, of leaves, flowers and 
fruits, of great beauty and delight to be ſeen, 
and Light, a pleaſant medium, to ſee them by:? 
And to man, eſpecially, the heavenly bodies, 
at a prodigious diſtance, afford a very enter- 
taining proſpect. And is there not a proper 
proviſion made likewiſe for the ear, in that in- 
finite variety of ſounds, with which nature a- 
bounds? And ſo for all the ſenſes, to ſome or 
other of which, almoſt every thing is contrived 
to miniſter ſomething of comfort and delight. 
And on the contrary, how few are the Ss 
and how eaſily avoided, that are greatly un- 
grateful to any one of them? No more than 
what may ſeem deſigned on purpoſe, to ſer 
off thoſe that are grateful to more advantage, 
and to give us a more ſenſible reliſh of them. 
ee So many, ſo plain, and fo exactly congru- 
© ous, (lays the forenamed Author) are the 

| w- rela- 
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« relations of things here about us to each 6- 
te ther, which ſurely could not otherwiſe come, 
« than from one admirable Wiſdom and Pow- 
« er, conſpiring thus to adapt and connect 
them together; as alſo from an equal Good- 
by. « neſs, declared in all theſe things, being ſqua- 
t red ſo auß for mutual benefit and convent 
een. 
Methinks, when a man cours this "ou 
ouſly, (and it well becomes every man to con- 
ſider it) he can hardly forbear breaking our in 
language like that of the Pfalmiſt, O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works? In wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all, the earth is full of thy riches; & c. 
7. Laſtly, If we conſider Man, the 'princi- 
pal inhabitant of this lower world, with whom 
we have moſt opportunity of being acquaint- 
ed, our notions of theſe Attributes of God 
mant needs be more ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
us; the evidence for them being, as it were 
brought home to our ſelves. And whatever 
has been hitherto hinted ar, either of the cu- 
rious ſtructure of the bodies of other animals; 
or of the proviſion made to preſerve and ſup- 
port them, or to pleaſe and gratify their natu- 
| ral 
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ral ſenſations, is yet more eminently to be ob- 
ſerved in man, to whom Providence has been 
bountiful in an higher degree, as having mani- 
feſtly deſigned him for nobler purpoſes; and 
has accordingly diſtinguiſhed him in figure 
from the reſt of the creatures, all of which he 
has, in ſome meaſure, made ſubſervient to 
him: Inſomuch, that even * Pliny himſelf 
.owns, that nature ſeems to have produced all 
other things for bis ſake ; though he complains 
at the ſame time, as many other Arheiſtical 
perſons have both before and ſince done, of 
her being a cruel Step- mother to him, in that 
he is not ſo immediately provided with the 

conveniences of food and clothing of his own, - 
as other creatures are. But this complaint is 
both ungrateful and abſurd: tis as if a prince 
or a governor of a city ſhould complain, that 
he has not time to dreſs his own meat, or make 
his own ſhoes. Tis indeed tru& that man is 
not by nature ſo immediately, and without his - 
own induſtry, provided with food and cloth- 
ing of his own, as ſome other creatures are: 
but this is no defect in the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence. towards him; becauſe he has Reaſon 
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given him to ſupply himſelf in ſuch a way as 
he likes beſt, and ability to make'a more ample 
uſe of all things than the reſt of the creatures 
can; ſo that he has a power of making almoſt 
every thing in nature miniſter to his neceſſity, 
convenience or delight. For how plentifully 
is he provided, both from the earth, the air, 
and the ſea, with great variety, for the ſupport 
even of his animal life? Many of the creatures, 
which are much greater, and ſtronger, and 
ſwifter than he, yet own a plain ſubmiſſion 
to him; ſo that he can uſe them both to eaſe 
his own labour, and ſatisfy his neceſſity, and 
to furniſh him with many kinds of pleaſure and 
delight. Of this I might ſay much more, to 
ſhew what a convenient reference all this part 
of the creation has to man: by which I do not 
mean, that nothing has any other deſigned uſe, 
but what man makes of it: for it would be a 
diminution t the infinite wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, to ſuppoſe that we ſee all the uſes to 
which every thing is deſigned ; but that things 
are contrived, with as much wiſdom and good- 
neſs towards man, and as aptly ſuited to him, 
as if he had been the creature principally de- 
ſigned to be taken care of: And nothing can 
hinder us from thinking ſo, but man's unwor- 
thineſs of ſuch infinite care and goodneſs to- 
wards him. But 
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Bur I 3 not ſo much to conſider Man, 
in reſpect of his Body and outward Condition, 
whereby he is related to the material world, 
as in reſpect of his Mind and Reaſon, by which 
he is made capable of judging about the reſt 
of the Creation, and reflecting upon himſelf. 
And of this, together with the uſes that ought 
to be made, both of this and the foregoing 


Conſiderations, I intend to ſpeak farther in my 
next Diſcourſe. 
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Rom. 1. 19, 20, 2T. 


| Becauſe that which may be known of 

God 1s manifeſt in them, for God 

hath ſhewed it unto them 
For the inviſible things of him, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal Pou 
er and Godhead ; fo that they are 
without excuſe. 

Becauſe that when they 1 God, they 
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glorified him not as God, voy” 
were thankful, &c. 


N my laſt Diſcourſe upon this Sub- 
= ict, I propoſed to conſider, that 
which I laid down as the Third 
— ground of the univerſal belief of 

the Being of a God anda Providence, in all 
ages and nations, viz. The common princi- 
ples of Reaſon deducing this perſuaſion, as a 

plain and neceſſary conſequence or concluſion 
from the obſervation of thoſe viſible effects of 
Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in the frame of 
the world, which are obvious to every conſi- 
derate man. For though this, as I then ob- 
ſerved, be not the thing, from which the ge- 
nerality of mankind draw their firſt notions of 
a Deity, yet it is certainly that, by which, when 
they come to the more free and extenſive uſe of 
their reaſon, thoſe notions are both moſt evident- 
ly confirmed, and moſt uſefully improved, in 
them. For which reaſon, the Apoſtle, here in 
the Text, ſeems chiefly to point at this as an un- 
exceptionable ground of Religion, common to all 
men; being whateven the Gentile philoſophers 
themſelves, who ſeriouſly enquired into the nature 
of Hinge had frequently inſiſted omas 6 2 my 
CES dence; ; 
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dence ; ; and therefore could not reaſonably re- 
fuſe to admit the juſt and neceſſary conſequen- 
ces which might be drawn from it. 

Some manifeſt inſtances of an incomprehen- 
ſible Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, exerting 
it ſelf in all the works of nature, I have alrea- 
dy touched upon, though bur briefly ; ; be- 
cauſe, conſidering the immenſe variety of the 
ſubje&, which has been more copionſly hand- 
led by others, both ancients and moderns, my 
deſig . method would allow me, only to 
3 at ſuch apparent tokens of an Almighty, 

telligent, and Beneficent Being, preſiding 
over all things, as no man of common under- 
ſtanding, with any tolerable degree of diligence 
or obſervation, can eaſily avoid taking notice 
of: Such as, the amazing magnitude of the 
Whole Creation; the prodigious number and 
variety of Creatures contained in this immenſe 
ſpace the exquiſite minuteneſs of the ſeveral 
Parts, of which each diſtinct creature, either a- 
nimate or inanimate, is compoſed; the beauty, 
order and regularity of every diſtinct ſpecies 
things ; the harmonious correſpondence of 
each part of nature to other; and more Par- 
ticularly; the curious ſtructure of ſo many dif- 
ferent ſpecies of animals; the exquiſite for- 
mation of their parts, and the nice adapting, 
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of them to their ſeveral uſes; ſo that there is 
nothing either of ſuperfluiry or defect, but 
every thing properly tending to the preſer- 
vation, continuance and propagation of the 
ſeveral kinds, through all generations; with a 
ſuitable proviſion for all their natural wants 
and deſires, ſo that they can and do all rejoice 
in their beings; which ſhews a goodneſs an- 
ſwerable to the power and wiſdom of the Au- 
thor of their being. I was in the laſt place, 
conſidering Man, the principal inhabitant of 
this lower part of the world, with whom we 
have the beſt opportunity of being moſt inti- 
mately acquainted; and in whom, if we were 
to conſider. only the viſible relation which he 
ſtands in to this material world about him, 
we might ſee an infinite wiſdom and goodneſs 
continually taking care of him: So that, not- 
withſtanding the ancient objection of the Epi-- 
cureans and others, that he is neither fed, nor 
clothed, nor armed, by nature, in the fame 
ready manner that ſome other creatures are ; 
yet he has abundantly more, and better uſe 
of all theſe conveniences, than thoſe very 
creatures which are born with them ; and by 
virtue of his natural reaſon and ſuperiority o- 
ver the other creatures, can eafily ſupply 
himſelf, by their means, with whatever he 
Wants, 
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wants, in great abundance. Is not the labour 
of building, and ſowing, and planting, and all 
other manual operations, in which we are alſo 
greatly ſerved, and much of our pains eaſed, 
by the other creatures, abundantly recompen- 
ſed by a more commodious way of dwelling, 
and a more plentiful variety of food and cloth- 
ing, procured for us, in a way ſuitable to our 
ſuperiority over thoſe creatures; and by the 
exerciſe of thoſe powers, in which by nature 
we do excel them? So that what complaints 
ſoever ſome raſh and unthinking men may 
make, of the diſadvantages mankind lie under, 
compared with other creatures, yet, I believe, 
no man in his wits would deliberately change 
his condition with any of thoſe brutes, whoſe 
happineſs he would , be thought ſo 
much to envy. A man that ſeriouſly and im- 
partially conſiders this matter, would wonder 
to find, that ſo ſtupid, as well as ungrateful a 
complaint, could ever proceed from men, in 
other reſpects, of good diſcernment, ſuch as 
Pliny and ſome others. I mention Pliny par- 
ticularly, becauſe (both by his works, and by 
the account which his nephew gives of him, 
lib. 3. epiſt. 5.) he appears to have been a 
man very ſtudious, and of great induſtry, and 
not — addicted to any mere benin plea- 
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ſure; and by conſequence, one who might 

have known how to diſtinguiſh better, be- 

tween the value of thoſe rational enter tain- 

ments, which are by nature ſo eminently pro- 

vided for man above other creatures, and 

thoſe conveniences of mere animal life; Which 

though brutes have without their own care, 

yet every man may have, in more abundance, 

by the exerciſe of ſuch a care, as is rather 

pleaſant than uneaſy to his reaſon; which 

makes ſuch a complaint the more unaccounta- 
ble in him, if it were not, that where men quit 

the ſenſe of Providence, their reaſon alſo of- 

ten forſakes them. But as for thoſe who are 

ſo far ſunk into brutality, that they have no 

notion of any human happineſs, but what 

conſiſts, either in the mere gratification of 

their outward ſenſes, or a perfect inactivity; 
ſuch a complaint from them is, I confeſs, the 
leſs to be wondered at. A perfect zdleneſs 
ſeems to be the darling principle of the Epi- 
cureans, upon which they deny all provi- 
dence, becauſe, according to them, no being 
can be happy that has any thing to do.. But 
as he 4 in the perſon of Cotta, juſtly ob- 
ſerves, 


FOR 


__ @ Nifi quictum nihil beatum And, Nos autem bea- 
tam vitam in animi ſecuritate & in omnium vacatione mu- 
18 nerum 
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ſerves, fuch kind of argument, not only de eftroys 
Ehe activity of the Divine nature, but 1s the, ' 
ready way to make men idle, and good for no- 
thing b. And unleſs it be upon this ale prin- 
ciple, no man can juſtly complain, that nature 
has made better proviſion for other creatures 
than ſhe has for man, even in reſpect of the 
mere animal life. 

But my deſign was not ſo much to conſider 
man, in reſpect of his bodily conveniences, and 
that outward condition, whereby he is related 
to the material world, as in reſpect of his 
mind and reaſon; whereby he is made capable 
of judging about the reſt of the Creation, and 
of reflecting upon himſelf and his own actions, 
and conſidering what his own nature is in its 
beſt capacity, and whether there be any pow- 
ers above him, to which he may be likewiſe 
related. However, by the way, it may not be 
improper to take notice of two or three ob- 
ſervations, which ariſe from that rank or order 
which man bears in the world, in reſpect of 
other creatures. 


x: Thar | 


nerum ponimus. Cic. de N. D. lib, 1. cap. 20. And again, 
cap. 36. Profectò Epicurus, quaſi pueri delicati, nihil cefſa- 
tione melius exiſtimat. | 

b Hzc oratio non modd Deos ſpoliat motu & actione 
divind, ſed etiam homines inertes efficit, fi quidem agens 
aliquid, ne Deus quidem eſſe beatus poteſt. II. cap. 37. 
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1. That there is a manifeſt ſubordination of 
one thing to another, or different degrees of 
perfection in the ſeveral ranks of creatures one 
above another, till we come to mankind : 
From whence men have been taught, by the 
mere light of nature, to conclude, that there 
is ſomething in man more excellent and valu- 
able than in them, which gives him a natural 
dominion over them; and ſignifies, that they 
were made for his uſe, and deſigned to ſerve 
him. This is not merely a notion of the Stoics, 
though they inſiſt much upon it, as may be 
ſeen from Tully and other writers; but is, be- 
fore them, laid down by Ari/totle ©, as an al- 
lowed principle, that Plants were made for 
Animals, and the other Animals for the ſake 
of Man, the tame ones both for uſe and food, 
the wild ones, if not all yet, at leaſt the. 
greateſt part of them, for food and clothing, 


and other conveniences; and that therefore, 
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if nature makes nothing imperfef, [or without 
an end] nor in van, then ſhe muſt have made all 
7285 things for men. 
It is obſerved, that there is ſomething i in 
4; very outward ſtructure of man, which ve- 
remarkably diſtinguiſhes him from the o- 
ef creatures below him; and which, in the 
apprehenſion. of ſome perſons of great judg- 
ment and penetration, denotes his being chief- 
ly deſigned for the exerciſe of his reaſon and 
underſtanding ; towards which, his erect po- 
ſture of Body gives him a particular advan- 
tage. Upon which account, 4r1/totle himſelf 
takes notice, that * of all animals, man alone 
is of an upright poſture, becauſe his nature and 
eſſence is divine: And the work or buſineſsof that 
which is moſt divine, is underſtanding and think- 
ing; but this work could not be ſo eaſily perform d, 
if there were a great bulk of body placed above (or 
"incumbent upon) the ſeat of reaſon and thinking, 
for weight makes the mind, and the common 
| ſeat of ſenſe or rela to be hardly mov- 
ed, 
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ed, or to perform its functions with greater dif- 
ficulty. I will not be anſwerable for the exact 
Philoſophy of this reaſon of Ariſtotle's ; but 
however, it ſhews his opinion, that the ſoul of 
man, or that part of him which reaſons, and 
underſtarids, and thinks, is not miere body or 
matter, but ſomething which moves and actu- 
ates the body to ſuch a degree, and which is 
therefore of more value than the body, becauſe 
for the uſe and convenience of it the body irſelf 
was made of fuch a particular figure and fitua- 
tion of parts. Divers others of the ancients (as 
© Balbus the Stoic in Tully expreſſes their ſenſe) 
think the figure of the body thus deſigned, that 
by amore commodious viewing the Heavens,men 
might more readily attain to the knowledge of 
God; becauſe men were not made merely todwell 
upon the earth, but from thence to be ſpectators 
of things above and in the Heavens, a ſight 


which 


1 


e. Qui (Deus) primum eos humo excitatos, celſos & rec- 
tos conſtituit, ut Deorum cognitionem, cœlum intuentes, ; 
capere poſſent. Sunt enim è terra homines non ut incolæ at- 
que habitatores, ſed quaſi ſpeRatores ſuperarum rerum atque 

cœleſtium, quarum ſpectaculum ad nullum aliud genus ani- 
mantium pertinet. Cic. de N. PD. lib. 2. cap. 56. 

Pronaque cum ſpectant animalia cætera terram, 

Os homini ſublime dedit cœlumque tueri, 5 

Juſſit & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus, ec, Ovid. 
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which no other kind of animals i is concerned 
withal: Indeed, as to this reaſon, it muſt be 
owned, that if the mere ability to view the 
Heavens, by the natural ſituation of the 

were all that is intended, there could not bo 
much inferred from it, to the advantage of 
man above all other creatures, becauſe there 
are many of them, whoſe eyes are made as 
much, or more, to look upward, as thoſe of 


man. But the poſition of the eye in the head 


is not the only thing to be conſidered, but 


the natural elevation of the head, above all 


che reſt of the Body, whereby this ability to 
look upwards at pleaſure, as well as any other 
way, is render'd more advantageous to man 
than to any other creature. This is that 
which makes the argument good, and in this 
general ſenſe I preſume their expreſſions ought 
to be taken. And therefore Socrates in 
Xenophon, f very juſtly, as well as religiouſly, 


makes it an inſtance of the care of Provi- 


dence, | that, among many other advantages, 
it hath given man this erect poſture, to enable 


him 
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him to ſee further before him, and better to view 
the things above, and to be leſs ſubject to injury: 
To which we may add, that it enables him to 
uſe his hands to many excellent purpoſes, both 
of animal and rational life, which he could 
not do if he had only feet inſtead of them. 
3. It may be farther obſerved, that of all 
viſible creatures, mankind alone has the bene- 
fit of Speech, or the power of communicating 
his thoughts by articulate ſounds, framed and 
modelled according to his own diſcretion. O- 
ther creatures have tongues, which ſerve them 
for the ſame animal uſes that the tongue of man 
ſerves him for*, But this uſe of the tongue 
they have not, nor any other ability of ma- 
king ſignificant ſounds, except only in fo 
low a degree as merely to ſignify ſome 
preſſing natural appetite, or preſent paſſion of 
joy or grief, reſulting from immediate ſenſa- 
tion of pleaſure or pain. But in man, the 
Tongue and other organs of ſpeech, beſides 
their other uſes in animal life, are evidently 
deſigned for the communication of reaſon and 

thought 
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thought from one man to another, and ſo have 
a plain reference to an higher principle wich- 
in, which is entirely diſtinct from mere animal 
life. „„ 
From theſe obſervations, and divers others 
of like ſort, which might be added if it were 
neceſſary, which are frequently to be met 
with even in Heathen writers, I think we may 
very fairly draw this concluſion, That the 
ſame wiſdom, power and goodneſs, which is 
ſo manifeſt in the viſible world, does likewiſe 


extend itſelf to things inviſible; or that our 


Souls or Minds, and whatever other ſuperior 
Beings there may be, are not leſs the produ- 
ction of ſome wiſe, and good, and powerful 
Being, than our bodies and the bodies of o- 
ther animals, or the things of an inferior de- 
gree. For ſince there is in nature a manifeſt 
and regular ſubordination of one thing to an- 
other, or a gradual progreſſion from things 


perfectly inanimate to things that have vege- 


tative life, and from thence to animals of dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence, and from them 
to man; and ſince there is in man an evident 
relation of his outward or bodily fabrick, to 
the uſe of ſomething in him which reaſons, 
and reflects and uſes the body, to many pur- 
poles, as its inſtrument, and ſhews its own 
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Being by performing viſible effects upon "a 

body, though itſelf be inviſible ; and ſince all 
theſe ſeveral ranks of things tend upwards, 
and each of them, as it were, point at ſome- 
thing above them, to which they own a ſub- 
jection, ar leaſt in point of excellence; it is 
but reaſonable from thence to ſuppoſe, thar 
man, which is of this compound nature, made 
up of ſomething viſible and ſomething invi- 
fible, is, in reſpe& of his Mind and Reaſon, 
as much related ro ſomething above him, as 
he is, in reſpect of his Body, related to 
the creatures below him. And conſequently, 
whatever Being is the fountain or original of 
all that power, wiſdom and goodneſs which 
we admire in the world, it is a Being much 
more reſembling the Soul or thinking part, 
than the body or paflive part of Man. All 
material things manifeſtly diſclaim any intel-' 
ligence or thought of their own. They are 
ated indeed and moved in a wiſe and regular 
manner, by deſign and to ſome purpoſe, but 
they do not act or move themſelves. Man 
has a power of acting or moving himſelf and 
other things about him, to a certain degree, 
and he perceives or 1s conſcious that he has it. 
But yet withal he is conſcious, that he him- 
ſelf did not exiſt from eternity, and fo could 


not 
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hot always have His power: And théreferé 
he perceives, that he depends upon forme o- 
ther cauſe for his Being, which did exiſt be- 
fore him. And thus whatever perfe&ions' or 


powers there are in the mind of man; they 
were made or cauſed by à Being, yet more 
perfect, becauſe antecedent to man; and capa- 
ble of communicating ſuch powers and per- 
fections as are in man, which man by experi- 
ence knows in himſelf he cannot communicate 
to any other being. And from hence by ne- 
ceſſary reaſoning we may conclude, that the 
firſt cauſe of all perfection muſt neceflarily' be 
Eternal or Self. exiſtent, that is; it neither had 
nor poſſibly could have any n or ante- 
cedent eauſe of irs being. 4 | 
But fince this Self- exiſtent dinge is (as I a4 
before) mueh more refembled by the ſoul or 
inviſible part of man, than by any thing out- 
ward or ſenſible, its attributes or perſections 
will be more fully repreſented, and better un- 
derſtood, by being compared with the corre- 
ſpondent powers or perſections in the mind 
of man. Let us therefore briefly conſider 
the human mind or foul, with reſpect to thoſe 
attributes of power, wiſdom and goodneſs; the 
perfection of which we Arne to the Su- 
preme Being. And we ſhall find in man not 
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merely the effects of chem, ſuch as are diſ- 
cernible in all the parts of Nature, as I have 


before ſhewn, but likewiſe ſome image or re- 


ſemblance of the attributes themſelves, or a 
capacity in the mind of man to exerciſe them 
in a limited degree. Thus, for inſtance, The 


Mind or Soul of man has a power of actua- 


ting che body, though not ſeen or felt in it; 
of moving or not moving all or any part of it 
at pleaſure; of determining its motion this 
Way or that way, without being firſt moved 
or impelled by any outward force, that is, a 
power of beginning motion of itſelf, which 
is indeed a true and real power, and ſuch as 
matter is not capable of; a power of willing, 
chuſing or acting freely, or without being acted 
upon by any external agent. I know, that 
thoſe men who are unwilling to allow the Be- 


ing of any God, but the Univerſe, or any 


ſpiritual ſubſtance, or any thing diſtinct from 
matter and motion, do likewiſe of conſe- 
quence deny this power of beginning motion, 
or what in other words is called Freewill, to 


be in man; becauſe they ſay there is always 


ſome cauſe or other, which antecedently de- 
termines him to chuſe and act this Way or 
that way: And by this they chink a man is 
a8 neceſſarily en to act, as a Clock to 
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ſtrike, though it may be by a longer chain of 


cauſes, one depending upon another, ſo that 
the impulſive cauſe cannot be ſo immediately 
ſeen. But here in this way of reaſoning they 
always either beg the queſtion, that is, would 
firſt have us take it for granted, chat there is 
no other Being in the world but matter dif- 
ferently modified, which never acts but as it 
is acted upon, or elſe they confound a Moral 
motive, or rational ground of a man's acting, 
with a Phyfical efficient cauſe: So, that an 
abſtracted reaſon inducing, and a bodily im- 
pulſe forcing us to this or that, are with them. 
taken for the fame thing, though they are 
things as entirely diſtinct as ſound and colour 3 
and one would think, that, as Dr, B 
row expreſſes it. No nan 15 - furely VA lull, 
that be cannot perceive 4 lug difference be- 
tween being dragged by a violent band, an 
drawn to action by a a firong reaſon ; 1 
it may puzzle him to expreſs that di ference. 
I might add a great deal more concerning this 
ſelf- moving, or ſelf- determining power in the 
mind of man, which yet. perhaps would, be 
better underſtood by a man's carefully con- 
ſulting the operations of his own mind. Bur 
this matter has aft 2 been ſet in ſo clear a 
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light, by an excellent perſon, h that I chink 


there 1 is no occaſion at preſent for enlarging up- 
on it. 


2. As to Wiſdom in the mind of man, we 
may obſerve ſeveral excellent inſtances. I need 


not mention ſenſation or perception, which are 


bur the firſt neceſſary inlets to knowledge, or 
rudiments: of it, cauſed by the intervention of 
our outward ſenſes, and which perhaps are not 
peculiar ro man. But we may take notice of 
ſuch abilities as theſe which follow; its power 


of reflecting upon itſelf and its own idea's, as 


well as upon things without itſelf; its compa- 
ring, reaſoning and judging of things paſt, pre- 
ſent and lire” ; its conſidering and ſuiting ends 


to means, and acting always with ſome deſign 


or view of good, real or apparent: The power 
of inventing and contriving, improving and 
perfecting many noble arts and ſciences, by con- 
fidering the nature of ſeveral cauſes and their 
effects, and the dependencies of one thing 
upon another; the quickneſs of its thought 
and its power of repreſenting to itſelf, in an 
inſtant, things at the greateſt diſtance, as if 
they were preſent, without the trouble of lo- 


cal 


A. See. Dr. Clarke's: Letters to Mr. Leibnitz. 
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cal motion; the power of forming to it ſelf 
abſtracted notions of things, and as it were 
creating /ſubje&ts of thought, which have no 
other actual exiſtence but in itſelf, and judg- 
ing of their 'agreement or diſagreement with 
one another, and thereby of producing many 
uſeful truchs. Theſe and many others are the 
properties of an Human Mind, which ſhew it 


to be an intelligent being of a nature quite dif- 


ferent from that of matter, however modified; 
which made ſome of the moſt ſagacious Hea- 
Zhen Philoſophers i judge it to be Divine, or of 
the ſame Nature with God himſelf, and re 


fore Eternal alſo. 


3. As to Goodneſs, chough 3 it muſt. be con- 


| Kess d chat the traces of it are not always fo 


viſible, as we could wiſh; the true reaſon of 
which failure is beſt learn'd from Divine Re- 
velation, yet there are not wanting ſuch 
marks even of that, where ill cuſtom, and ill 
e and want of due culture hath not 

© —” | quite 
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I Itaque quicquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod 


Vult, quod viget, cœleſte & divinum eſt, ob eamque tem 


æternum fit neceſſe eſt. Nec vero Deus ipſe, qui intelligi- 
tur à nobis, alio modo intelligi poteſt, nift mens ſolata quz- 
dam & libera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali, om- 
nia ſentiens & movens, ipſaque prædita motu ſempiterno. 


Cic. Tuſc. lib. 1. cap. 27. 
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quite deſtroyed them, as ſhew, that it does ori- 
ginally belong to the mind of man; ſo that a 
man muſt be monſtrouſly depra ved indeed, 
that has loſt all ſenſe of doing good. There 


ate hardly any ſo bad as not inwardly to approve 


of che exerciſe of Juſtice, Benignity, Gratitude 
and Sincerity, and to abhor all acts of Injuſ- 
tice, Cruelty, Ingratitude and Baſeneſs. We 


ſhould not call the generous propenſion of do- 


ing kindneſs to others by the name of Huma- 
nity, if ſuch an inelination did not originally 
belong to Human Nature; nor could all men 
be ſo generally prone to diſtaſte and think amiſs 


of all effects of pure ſelfiſhneſs in others, if a 


friendly or ſocial principle were not natural. 


And here I cannot but obſerve, that moſt of thoſe 


pretenders to Philoſophy, whether ancient or 
modern, who have excluded a wiſe and good 
Providence out of their ſcheme, have alſo 


given the worſt character that can be of hu- 


man nature, making mere ſelf-enjoyment and 
Fear the only principles of human virtue. 
That Epicurus and his followers made the 

oY 
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. — Quippe qui (Ep teſtificetur ne intelligere qui- 
dem ſe poſſe ui fit, aut quid ft ullum bonum, præter illud, 
quod 


chief good or ultimate end of human happi- 
neſs to conſiſt in pleaſure, and that pleaſure 
to ariſe, either from mere bodily ſenſations, 
or from reflection upon ſuch ſenſations, is 
well known to all that are acquainted with 
the writings of the Ancients. And that this 
opinion reduces Man very near to the level 
of a brute, is evident at the firſt ſight to any 
one that conſiders it: and the maintainers of 
it are not much concerned to deny this con- 
ſequence: ¶ But they that would fee this o- 
pinion and its conſequences examined and 
confuted at large, may find their ſatisfaction 
in Tully's ſecond book de Finibus, where tlie 
matter is ſet in a very clear light.] And as for 
that other principle of the ſame Sect, that Ai 
kindneſs" and good-will ariſes from weakneſs, it 
has of later days been copied, by thoſe who 
make the natural ſtate of man a ſtate of war 
(in which every man is an enemy to all o- 
n e and wil Ae” and kind offices che 


r 
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quod 90 aut potione & aurium dele danone, & obſecens 
voluptate capiatur. Cic. de Finib. I. 2. cap. 3. 

- —Eft autem à te ſemper dictum, nec gaudere quemquam 
niſt propter corpus, nec dolere. ib. cap. 30. Negas animi 
ullum eſſe gaüdium quod non referatur ad corpus. ib. 


1 Omnis in imbecillitate eſt & gratia & caritas. 
Ne Nat. Deor. l. 1. cap. ult. | 
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effect only of fear, ariſing from a ſenſe of gur 
own weakneſs and inability to ſubdue all o- 
thers. But though chis may indeed be a re- 
preſentation of cheſe men's own: corrupted 
temper; yet if it were not a very falſe ac- 
count of Human nature in general, the world 
would be in a much worſe condition than it 
d Fox, thanks to che Author of our na- 
ture, there are in theſe very men ſome ſuch 
natural propenſions to ſociety: as overthrow 
their aſſumed principle, and ſhew, that man 
is naturally a ſacial animal. Upon which 
account, beſides the conſideration of che fore · 
mentioned excellencies, in the mind of man, 
ſingly taken, by which in ſome fort he re- 
ſembles the Supreme Being, we may alſo ob- 
ſerve, how the joint exerciſe of them pro- 
duces many noble and beneficial effects in the 
world, in ſome kind reſembling thoſe of Pro- 
vidence, though in degree infinitely below 
them. From hence come all thoſe conveni- 
encies of human life, the procuring and im- 
proving of which makes fo great a part of 
the buſineſs of men, both in their private and 
ſocial ſtate; ſuch as building, planting, tilling, 
inventing new and uſeful arts of all kinds, ex- 
erciſing Trade and Commerce, forming deſigns, 
and * laws and rules for their more hap- 


* 
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py living in ſociety, ſeeking out means of 
making their communication and intercourſe 
with others more extenſive, and exerciſing a 
fort of care and providence, not only over 
their own Species, bur even over many of the 
Brute creatures alſo. Now from whence is it, 
put from an original ſenſe of Goodneſs in the 
mind of man, that men direct their natural 
portion of Wiſdom and Power to ſuch beneſi- 
cial purpoſes? and that their own conſciences 
reproach them, for every wilful deviation from 
what appears to be juſt and right; chat is, for 
every deliberate action which is greatly con- 
trary to, or inconſiſtent wich, the natural 
good of mankind, though it may for the pre- 
ſent gratify their mere animal paſſions or ſen- 
fations ? Corpoteal impreſſions alone could 
never produce ſuch ſentiments of remorſe for 
acting contrary to reaſon, or of ſatisfaction 
for acting according to it; but would very of- 
ten produce the contrary, if not controlled by 
ſuperior Thought and Conſideration, which is 
able to correct the preſent impulſes of matter 
upon us: 80 that reaſon and thought is of a 
nature very diſtin& from that of Matter not 
Motion, and ſuperiour to it. 

To this purpoſe I might farther obſerve 4 
vers . properties in the mind of man; 
which, 
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whieh; though they are not ſo much images of 
the divine perfections of a ſupreme Being, as · 


1 endeavours of attaining ſomething like them; 
= : yet they do facitly imply our natural appre= 
1 henſions of ſuch a ſupreme Being, to whom 


ſuch perfections do neceſſarily belong. Of 
| kind, for inſtance, is, The perpetually. grow- 
= . ing deſire of knowledge, and that of all kinds, 
as far as poſſible. The eye it not ſatisfied 
with ſeeing, nor the ear with hearing; nor does 
the mind, which is exerciſed in the ſearch of 


| Truth, ever think it has proceeded far enough, 
i but is always ſtriving to enlarge its views, and 
make new additions to its ſtock of knowledge. 
I: In like manner, its - perpetual enquiry after 
1 | Happineſs, or Good, is without all bounds; 
I and cannot be ſatisfied with any thing leſs than 


1 infinite. It is always aſpiring after ſomething: 
{ higher and nobler, than what at preſent it en- 
Joys-. Whatever, methods it takes to procure: 


| i] them, yet it is always, in its nature, tending; 

| | 3 towards ſome farther real or imaginary degrees 

1 of happineſs. Thus alſo it is conſtantly aiming 

| | at, and as it were, reaching forward towards Im- 
1 mortality; and therefore naturally endeavour- 

[| ing ſome way or other to attain it. It finds 
| | in its nature an utter abhorrence of not being 
1 at all, ſo that it chuſes an imaginary exiſtence 
1 1 
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rather than none, endeavouring always, by 
ſome means or other, to ſurvive this life, if it 
be but in fame, and the memory of others. 
This natural deſire or inſtinct, even Epicurus 
himſelf could not but follow, though it were 
a contradiction to his own principles m, when 
by his Will, he appointed a day to be annually 
kept by his followers, in commemoration of 
himſelf and Metrodorus. This inſtinct is by 
Tully n more juſtly Alec a natural preſage of 
a Future ſtate, with which he obſerves, all the 
greateſt and beſt minds are moſt firmly poſſeſ- 
ſed. Now the fore-mentioned powers or per- 
fections, abilities or inſtincts, naturally i in the 
mind of man, do indeed, to a conſiderate 
man, argue a cloſe dependence upon a ſupe- 
rior Being, in nature, infinitely above any ſen- 
fible object, from whom theſe perfections are 
derived, and whoſe nature they do reſemble. 
For ſeeing the ſame perfections exerciſed 
in the world in an infinite degree, which 
it ſelf n er in a ſmaller” compaſs and 
i 10 2 5 5 a lower 
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m Of this ſee Tully de Finibus, 136.2. cap. 31. And Dio- 
genes Laertius, in the life of Epicurus. 

- —[nheret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quoddam augu- 
rium futurorum: Idque in maximis ingeniis altiſſimiſque ani- 
mis & exſiſtit maximè & apparet facillimè. Tuſcul. Diff. 
J. 1. c. 15. 
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a lower degree, how can it do otherwiſe than 
conclude, that there is an Infinite mind, co 
whom all theſe perfections originally belong? 
And thus is the Mind of man naturally led to 
che acknowledgment of a God, from reflecting 
pon it ſel 
I Ho not how far ſuch conliguraticnls = 
KICY may move thoſe men who think of no- 
thing but matter and motion; and are re- 
ſolved to fetch the principles of all things from 
thence. But I am perſuaded, that if men would 
ſeriouſly conſider things as they are, without 
reſolving firſt from whenee they will have 
them come, they would more eaſily ſee from 
what cauſe or principle they do really come; 
and would not aſcribe effects, in which ſuch 
wonderful Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs; do 
manifeſtly appear, to cauſes = ninety below 
the effects themſelves. _ 

Nov the reſult of what I ns laid, ks in 
this and my former Diſcourſe, upon this third 
Ground of univerſal perſuaſion of the Being of 
God, is this: The manifeſt inſtances of in- 
conceivable Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, 

conſtantly diſplayed in the frame and preſer- 
vation of the world; and, in ſome meaſure, 
as it were, exemplified in the Mind of man, 
could not proceed, either from chance or ne- 


ceſſity; 


* 
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J 2 chat is, from any caſual concourſe of 


*/ 


the minute parts of matter impelling one ano- 
ther, without any directing cauſe ; and there- 


fore muſt argue an Intelligent Bring, ſuperior 


to all theſe effects, to whom all theſe perfecti- 


ons do originally belong. 

That confiderate and thinking men did thus; 
by reaſon and arguing from effects to a firſt 
cauſe, eſtabliſh their belief of the Being of a 
God and a Providence, (the exiftence whereof 


they had perhaps generally been ſomething ae- 


quainted withal, by tradition, before they begun 


to reaſon about it) is a matter of fact, to whieh 


the writings of all ages give teſtimony: And 
that their Argument was true and concluding 


cannot be denied, but by ſuppoſing ſomething, 


chat jmplies ſome manifeſt abſurdity or contra- 


diction; ſuch as, that things may be without any 


ſufficient cauſes of their being. Indeed to keep 


this abſurdity from appearing, men who deny 
Providence would fain make uſe of the word o 
Nature, as a ſufficient ſolution for every thing. 
p But this is a word of a very ambiguous and 
indeterminate fignification, till we firſt know 


what 


” 
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o See Velleius in Tully, de Nat. D. lib. t. cap 20. 
P See Tully de Nat. D. lib. 2. cap. 322 
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what principle he goes upon that uſes it. For 
it has one meaning with an Epicurean, and - 
another with a Stoic, and another i in another | 


Sect. of Philoſophy. Plato 4. obſerves, that 


ſome Pretenders to Philoſophy i in his time, in- 


troduced Atheiſtical opinions, by making Na- 
ture and Chance, antecedent and ſuperior to 
Art and Deſign, ſuppoſing that both the four 


Elements or Matter, and the form of the Uni- 


verſe, the Heavenly Bodies, Plants and Ald 


mals, and all other things, were made only by 
a fortuitous mixture of contrary Qualities*, 


that they were not the Effect of any I N- 


TELLIGENT MIND or, 605, or of 


ART and DESIGN, but of NATURE 
and CHANCE; but that, ART and DE. 
SIGN. aroſe out of them, afterwards, . And 
where he e to diſcourſe. farther of this 
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5 1424 | Vide Platonem ts Repub n 10. 1 889. | 
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opinion, he ſays, that whoever | afirms this, 
muſt. ſuppoſe, that Fire, and Water, and Earth, 
and Air, were the. firſt of all Beings, and muſt 
call theſe by the Name of NATURE, and 
| fay that SOUL (or the principle of Life and 


Thought) aroſe from them and was ſubſequent 
to them. And then going on to confute. this 


Opinion, by ſhewing, that the operations of 


Mind, Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, &ec. 
are, antecedent. to being Hard or Soft, Light 
or Heavy, and the like properties of matter: 


He obſerves, that * they make a wrong uſe, of 


the word NATURE, who apply it to the firſt 
Original production of things, when they pur 
MA 47 TER or BODY in the firſt place. 

that if they would allmy SOUL or MIND. to 
be older than MAT TER or BODY, they.mi ght 
then be allowed to ſay, that ſuch. things are ſo 
or ſo > by Natur, : but otherwiſe it is ves ip 
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Thus, when an intelligent and active Prot 
ee antecedent and ſuperior to matter and 
motion is excluded, Nature can ſignify no- 
thing but the ſtate in which things are, with- 
out any confideration of what cauſes them to 

be; ſo that it is only the name of a train of 
Effects following one another, and not of a- 
ny real Agent. And to this ſenſe all the Athe- 
iſtical Hypotheſes of Nature, will at laſt be 


reduced. Sometimes by Nature, is meant an 


active principle, and then it either ſignifies the 
ſupreme Being, and firſt Cauſe of all things, 
deſcribed by another name, intimating, not 


only his power, but his method of acting; 


or elſe it ſignifies an inferior Agent, made by 
the Supretne, to actuate the world under him 
in a ſtared method; which is what ſome un- 
derſtand by the Anima mundi. And in either 
of theſe ſenſes, it implies, either immediately 
or ultimately, a wiſe and intelligent Provi- 
dence ordering all chings But when any thing 
elſe is meant by it, tis only pu zzling the Cauſe 
to aſcribe any real power to it. 

Now ſetting aſide the uſe of this ambiguous 
word, from which men are apt to confound 
cauſes and effects without diſtinction; they 
who deny a free, active, wiſe and good Pro- 
vidence governing the world, as the — 
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of all theſe effects of which we have been 
ſpeaking, muſt, in the concluſion, be reduced 
to aſſert, either, that there is really no ſuch 
thing, as wiſdom, power or goodneſs in the 
world; or that what we eſteem ſuch, is the 
mere, caſual or neceſſary reſult of matter and 
motion; or elſe, that all things were from 
eternity, in the very way they now are: The 
Abſurdity of all which will be very briefly 
ſhewn, in my next Diſcourſe ; when I ſhall 
likewiſe conſider the Inference, which the A- 
poſtle here makes, from mens having ſuch na- - 
tural means of knowing God, which is, That 
they are without excuſe, becauſe that when they 
knew God, or had fufficient means of knowing 
him, they glorified bim not as God, neither 
were thankful. 


Now to the King Eternal, Immortal, In- 
v1/ible, the only wiſe God, be aſcribed all 
Power, and Glory, and Honour, for ever- 
more, Amen. | 
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o that they are without excuſe : 

Becauſe that when they knew God, they 
ghirified him not as God, netther were 
thankful, &c. 


theſe Words, and in the two 
Verſes going before, which have 
been the Subject of ſome of my 


— formcr Diſcourſes, che Apoſtle ale 
OY two things; 


Fd 


T0 -. 1 That 
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I. That God has, from the beginning ef 
the world, given ſufficient manifeſtation of 
his own eternal Power and Godhead to man- 
kind by his works, or by what be has plain- 
ly done, and 995 continues to 4 in nag 
world.” | 

IT. That men having ſufficient means < 
knowing God, if they till either diſown or 
take no notice of his Being; if they neither 
glorify him as God, nor ſhew any gratitude 
towards him, they become thereby utterly 
inexcuſable, and may juſtly expect to fall 


under his indignati on for their neglect of 
bim. 


The former of theſe I have already conſi- 
dered: In doing of which, I hope, I have gi- 
ven a reaſonable account, of the ground 
or foundation of that univerſal perſuaſion 
of the Being of God, which has poſſeſt 
mankind in all ages and nations: By which 
it appears, that the motives to believe it are 
ſuch, as not only the unthinking vulgar, but 
men of the beſt underſtanding and capacity, 
have, upon diligent examination, owned to 
be ſufficiently convincing ; as they have from, 
time to time teſtified i in their ng. And 

8 to 
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to ſuch as do acknowledge their conviction of 
the Being of God, upon the foregoing evidence, 
Imight, without any farther trouble, apply my 
ſelf, and deſire them to conſider the ſecond 
aſſertion of the Apoſtle, in the words now 
before us, which are an inference from the for- 
mer. 

Bur becauſe there are ſoene men ſo perverſe, 
as not to own themſelves ſatisfied of the ſuf- 
ficiency of any Arguments drawn from viſible 
effects, to prove a God or a Providence, till 
they ſee the utter impoſſibility that things 
ſhould be, as they appear to be, any other 
way than by ſuch Providence; therefore to 
prevent all cavilling at the concluſions to be 
drawn from the foregoing premiſſes, before I 
proceed to conſider the conſequence here in- 
tended to be ſpoke to, I ſhall, as I promiſed 
in the Cloſe of my laſt Diſcourſe, very briefly 
ſhew, That whoever conſiders the frame of 
the world, and of human nature in particular, 
and obſerves the Effects of Wiſdom, Power 
and Goodneſs, of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing in the foregoing Diſcourſes, and yet de- 
nies a Free, Active, Wile and Good Provi- 
dence, making and governing the world, to 
be the firſt cauſe of all theſe effects, muſt in 
og concluſion be reduced to aſſert fomething” 

| S 3 which 
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which implies a plain and manifeſt ahfurdi⸗ 
ty. For the reſult of all the reaſonings of 
ſich men, upon this Subject, muſt, in the 
end, amount to one of theſe Aſertions 
Either, 

t. Thar there is really ns ſuch thing as 
Wiſdom, Power or Goodneſs in the world: 
Or, 

2. That what u we eſteem the eſſect of ſuch; 
8 only the mere caſual or nenn 
Matter and Motion: Or, 

3. That all chings were from erernity, fuc- 
eceding one another neceſſarily in the way w 
now are. 

Tis true, that no Atheiſtical perſons of 
eormmon ſenſe, will directly go about to main- 
tain all theſe aſſertions; nor will they ſtick 
to any one of them, when they are hard preſ- 
ſed with the abſurdity of it, but will preſent- 
ly retreat to another; as if their deſign were, 
by frequent changes of their ground, rather 
to offend religion, than to defend themſelves : 
Wher as, to make their own principle ſecure, 
it ought on ſome ſide or other, to be defenſible, 
which none of the foregoing aſſertions can be: 
For, | 
I. That there is really no ſuch ching 6 as 

Wiſdom, Power or Goodneſs in at 
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und dd tee there can be ho Arguing at 
All from thence to prove a God or a Provi- 
dence; ſeems at the firſt propoſal a very. ab- 
furd aſſertion; and perhaps few of thein will 
now directly ſay it, in ſo many words: but by 
their earneſtneſs to ſet aſide all Final Cauſes; 
as having nothing to do in the making of the 
world; or any part of it; they ſhew a great 


inclination to cloſe with it. For where there 


is no final cauſe; there is no antecedent in- 


tention; and where all intention is excluded, 


there is no intelligent acting, and conſequent- 
ly ns exerciſe of wiſdom or goodneſs, nor 

indeed of power, properly fo called. And — 
are wont to admire the infidels of former days, 
who have certainly ſaid as much as this aſſer- 
tion comes to. Lucretius; for inſtance; aſ- 
ſerrs; a that the eye was not made to ſee withal, 
nor the ear to hear withal, nor was any other 


* 


a Effugere illorumque errorem præmeditemur 

Lumina qui factunt oculorum clara creata 

Proſpicere ut poſſimu$, &c. li. iv. 821. 

Nil ideo' qaoniam natum'ſt in corpore ut uti 

Poſſemus, ſed, quod natum eſt, id procreat uſum. 

Nec fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata. 

—— Multoque create ſunt prius dures 

Quam ſonus eſt auditus: & omnia denique membrz 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret uſus. 

Haud igitur e utendi creſcere cauſa. 1. 
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part of the body, deſigned originally for any 
of the uſes ro which we find it fo very natu- 
rally, as we think, and conſtantly applied; 
but that the uſe of theſe things was found 
'out long after : And all this is built upon this 
notable reaſon, becauſe things muſt be before 
their uſes, Now if this reaſon: have any 
weight in it, we may as well ſay, that no 
man could ever defignedly contrive Clocks or 
Watches, to ſhew the hour of the day, be- 
cauſe they could not ſhew it till they were 
made. I hope ſuch men, who argue at this 
Tate, will give us leave to fay, that they can- 
not deſign any of their arguments to prove 
any thing againſt the being of Providence, or, 
indeed, that they have any defign at all in 
reaſoning after this manner, For if there be 
any ſuch thing as antecedent deſign or inten- 
tion, to be proved from men's arguing or their 
acting, then there is in the world ſome Being 
which has intelligence, and acts with deſign, 
adapting means to ends foreſeen, and laying 
premiſſes together, in order to infer a conclu- 
ſion; that is, there is really Wiſdom, Power 
and Goodneſs in che world: And if the effects 
of theſe appear, in a much higher and more 
evident degree, in the formation and uſe of 
thir gs which we call natural, than in any of 


3 | | | thoſe 
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thoſe contrivances, which are the effects of 
human Art, then it is an abſurdity not to 
think the efficient cauſe of them, in a much 
higher degree, intelligent than man is. - And 
2 man himſelf, with all his powers and 
perfections, could not make himſelf, but muſt 
proceed from a ſuperior cauſe, that cauſe muſt 
have all the real perfections which man has, 
in an eminent degree, or elſe thoſe perfections 
in man would be cauſed purely by nothing, 
which is a manifeſt contradiction. But 

2. When they ſay, that what we account the 
effects of wiſdom, power and goodneſs, or of 
an intelligent Being, is only the mere caſual 
or neceſſary reſult of matter and motion, this 
will ſtill be liable to the ſame abſurdity in 
the end, that ſomething is cauſed by nothing. 
For if there be any intelligent or underſtand- 
ing Being in the world, any Being endued 
with conſciouſneſs and perception, as man 'is 
allowed to be, ſuch intelligence, perception 
and conſciouſneſs, muſt either be a perfection 
diſtin& from that of matter and motion, pro- 
duced by a ſuperior, active, intelligent Being, 
which is itſelf neither matter nor motion (and 
to allow this, is to own a God and a Spiritual 
Subſtance, which is all that we contend for 
in this argument; ) Or it muſt be a compoſi- 

| tion 
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tion of Unintelligent figure and motion; Of 
elſe it muſt be ſomething cauſed by nothing, 
Now that any cotnpoſition of unintelligent 
figure and motion, ſhould be intelligence, 
thought, perception or conſciouſneſs, is alto- 
gether abſurd: Becauſe, whatever the com- 
poſition of any material ching is, it is ſtill in 
reality only that thing (or things) of which 
it is compounded. It 1s not altered in nature, 
but only in ſituation of parts: It may ap. 
pear differently to our ſenſes, but to our res- 
fon it is ſtill the ſame, let the parts be never 
fo mix d or divided. A Globe cut into two 
Hetniſpheres, is not a jot nearer to Thought 
than it was before, becauſe it is only the two 
parts of the fame whole: nor can two equal 
Hemiſpheres put together have any other na- 
ture than what a Globe has: And the like 
may be ſaid of all diviſions or compoſitions 
of figure, or of matter and motion, how va- 
rious ſoever. Therefore unleſs Figure be 
Thought, and all matter have ſenſe, percep- 


tion and conſciouſneſs (which is ſo abſurd a 


ſuppoſition, that though ſome have advanced 
it, yet, I believe, few will maintain it) then 
no matter, as tek can have it or cauſe ir. 
And then whatever has ſenſe, perception and 
bs if it be not cauſed by a ſupe- 


rior, 
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cauſed by nothing ; that is, there muſt be an 


effect without any cauſe at all, which is ab- 


furd. 


b Ti why very five; in his. writings changic 
he hypotheſis of Epicurus with this abſurdi- 


ty, of aſſigning a particular motion of decli- 
nation to atoms, (which Lucretius calls clina. 
men principiorum) in order to produce frees 


yet not pretending to aſſign any cauſe of fuch 


declination, which, he fays, is © the mot ab. 


furd blunder that any philoſopher can fall 
into. And he makes this a fundamental fault 
in the philoſophy 4 both of Epicurus and 
Democritus, that they conſidered only mat- 
ter, and not the efficient cauſe, or power by 
which things are-produced. And indeed who- 
ever does this, will, in the end, be forced 


— . 3 - — 


1 2 1 


— 


b De Finibus Bon. & mal. L. 1. cap. 6. And in his Book J. 


de Nat. Deor. cap. 25. and in ſeveral places of his book de 


 Fato, 

e Ait enim declinate atomum ſine causa, quo nihil turpius 
phyfico. De finib. I. I. c. 6. 
Utriuſque ( Demoeriti ſc. & Epicuri) cum muſta non pro- 
bo, tum illud in primis, quod cum in rerum naturi duo quæ- 
renda ſint, unum, quæ materia ſit, ex qua quæquę res effi- 
ciatur; alterum, quæ vis ſit, quæ quidque efficiat ; de mate- 
ria diſſeruerunt, vim & cauſam efficiendi reliquerunt. #6. 


rior, intelligent, immaterial Being, muſt be 


will, or a power of acting voluntarily, and 
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upon the ſame abſurdity that Epicurus was, 


or ſomething very like it. And the removing 
it a degree further off, will not alter the caſe, 


unleſs it be to make the thing more abſurd 


when we come at it. Juſt as Epicurus to a- 


void one difficulty, which Democritus it ſeems 
did not take care to fence againſt, run upon this 


ſolution, which, as e Tully ſays, was much worſe 


than owning the thing to be indefenſible. And 
this has, in the event, been the caſe of all thoſe 


ſchemes of Philoſophy, which have pretended 


to make the world without an infinite intelligent 
Mind being concerned in it. 

3. To ſuppoſe, that all things were from 
Eternity, ſucceeding one another neceſſarily, 
in the way they now are, without any Su- 
preme Intelligent Power to diſpoſe them, or 
give them motion, will alſo be equally ab- 
ſurd. That ſomething muſt have exiſted from 
all eternity, cannot be denied by any one; 


for 


e Epicurus cm videret fi atomi ferrentur in locum inferi- 


orem ſuopte pondere nihil fore in noſtrã poteſtate, quod eſ- 


ſer earum motus certus & neceſſarius; invenit quomodo 
neceſſitatem effugeret, quod videlicet Democricum fugerat. 
Ait atomum, cum pondere & gravitate directa deorſus fera- 
tur, declin are paullulum. Hoc dicere turpius eft quam illud 
quod vult, non poſſe defendere. De Nat. D. I. 25. 
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for elſe nothing could ever have exiſted. This 
muſt therefore either be ſome one ſelf-exiſt- 
ent, unchangeable, independent Being, from 


whom all other things originally receive their 
being; or elſe there muſt be an eternal ſuc- 


ceſſion of dependent changeable Beings, as this 


viſible world comprehends, one producing ano- 
ther, without any original cauſe at all; that is, 
there muſt be an infinite ſeries of effects, fol- 
lowing one another, without any efficient cauſe, 
which is abſurd. 

Ariſtotle indeed, is alledged as an ale of 
the Eternity of the world; and being a man 
of a very piercing judgment, Atheiſts ſome- 


times think themſelves ſufficiently defended 


under the patronage of his name. Bur if they 
would really conſult his writings, they 
would find that his arguments afford their 


cauſe but very little defence. For whatever 


eternity he may aſcribe to the material world, 
he is very far from doing it in their ſenſe. He 
never thought, that matter could move itſelf, 
or could be the original cauſe of all things; 
but he makes f an Eternal, Intelligent, In- 
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lependent Mind to be the firſt cauſe ar prin- 
_ ciple of all things, and that which gives mo- 
tion to all things, being itſelf unmoveable and 
unchangeable: As may be ſeen at large both 
in his Phyficks and Metaphyficks. And he every 
where makes Beauty aud order to be the effects 
of "Mind and Upderftanding, And he com- 
mends Anaxagoras in many places, 8 for this 
principle, that ax intending mind was the cauſe 
of what is good and right, and the- mover of 
matter, for ſome end and defign. And he is {6 
far from thinking final or intending cauſes un- 
Philoſophical, that he expoſes that Philoſo- 
Phy, as very ridiculous, which pretends to 
give an account of the formation of animals 
1. 
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much mors to the ſame purpoſe, I. 1%. cap, 8, 9, 10. where 
after ſhewing that there cannot be a progreſſion of cauſes in in- 
finitum, uitheut one ariginal independent cauſe, he concludes 
with theſe words, Te 3 3176 & E mohirdbeny us, 5s dr > 
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without them, and he ſays, that“ an ordinary 
carpenter would give 4 much better gceaunt 
of @ piece of "work, iobicb be was the 
naler, than ſuch kind of Philoſophers did, 
. who went no farther than the mere mecha- 
nical mation of ong part of matter upon an- 
other, And he elſewhers ' juſtly blames thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allowed nothing but mat- 
ter, in the univerſe, for introducing motion 
without any active cauſe or principle to pro- 
duce it; And likewiſe, becauſe k they were 


not able to give any account of what wag 
good and fit (rd & & xaXas) in the being or 
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from chance and fortune. And | thoſe Who 
make Body or matter the only ſubſtance, or 
univerſal nature, he condemns of great mi- 


ſtake, inaſmuch as they conſider only the firſt. 
principles of body, but not of things i incor- 
poreal, though there be things incorporeal; 
And likewiſe, becauſe, pretending to philo- 
ſophize about the nature of all things, they 
take away (or leave out) the cauſe of mo- 
tion. So that Ariſtotle was far from think- 
ing an immaterial ſubſtance and contradiction, 


or that Matter 2 move itſelf, or think and 
act. 

Thus 1 have e briefly to repre- 
ſent the abſurdities which they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be driven to, who deny a Supreme, 
Intelligent, Eternal and Self- exiſtent Being to 
be the original cauſe of all things, and the 
Author of all the Beauty, Order and Har- 
mony of the world, and the fountain of all 
the Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which is 
manifeſt in the frame and preſervation of it. 
And I might have drawn this matter out to 

a much 
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a greater length in the abſtracted or metaphy- - 
fical way of reaſoning, if my intended me- 
thod would have allowed me to purſue that 
courſe. But becauſe this has been fully done | 
in that Demonſtration of the Being and At- | 
tributes of God, which was ſome years ago 
publiſhed by an excellent Author, as the ſub- | 
ſtance of his Diſcourſes upon this ſubject, I ſhall — 
rather refer thoſe that deſire farther ſatisfaction 1 
in this way to that Treatiſe itſelf, where the 
arguments of Mr. Hobbes and Spinoza, and o- 
ther Materialiſts, are fully anſwered, and the : 
Self- exiſtence of one Independent Infinite Be- IJ 
ing, of all poſſible perfection, demonſtratively | 
proved. 5:5} 
I proceed therefore now to what is aſſerted 
in the words of the text, as an inference from 
the foregoing doctrine, viz. That men ba- 
Vving ſufficient means of knowing God (i. e. | 
plain and evident reaſon! to convince them, | 
that there is ſuch a Being) , notwithſtanding 
this, they either diſown, or take no notice of 4 
his Being, if they neither glorify him as 'I 
God, nor ſhew any gratitude towards him ; 4 
they become thereby - utterly inexcuſable, and. 1 
will therefore certainly fall under his juſt 
indignation for their neglect of bim. This 
is what the Apoſtle affirms even of the Hea- 


* — 
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then world, That they are without excuſe, 


becauſe that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 


ful. 


This es 1s hun tho men would 
fain avoid, who are inclined to Atheiſm, but 
yet are not hardy enough abſolutely to deny 
thoſe demonſtrations which are brought for the 
Being of a God, when they are preſs d with 
them. They have underſtanding enough to 
ſee the abſurdity of attempting to prove it 
impoſſible, that there ſhould be ſuch a Being, 
as we call God. And therefore they are wil- 
ling to wave that point, and to compromiſe 
the matter would content themſelves to let it 
reft as a ſpeculative point, of which much 
may be ſaid on both ſides; though they are 
pleaſed when they can find out objections a- 
gainſt any particular method of proving it, 
But then they take it ill that we ſhould offer 
o perſuade them, that they are under any 
obligation themſelves actually to own the be- 
lief of ſuch a Being, or to tell them that they 
can be under any penalty from him for not 
believing, or not attending to the conſequen- 
ces of ſuch belief, Why ſhould we not be 
contented: to let them alone to their own un- 
certa ninty „ and, with Protagoras, to declare 

| wh freely, 
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freely; that they have nothing to ſay, whethet 
there be any God or no? Nay farther, they 
would perſuade us, that it is inconſiſtent with 
that original notion or idea of Goodneſs which 
we muſt preſuppoſe in God, if there is any ſuch 
Being, to make any Man ſuffer for denying, or 
not believing his Being. A certain Author, who 
in his writings ſeems much more concerned for 
an elegant turn, and, as he fancies, a polite 
manner of writing, than for any real conſiſt- 


ency of thought, juſtneſs of ſentiment, or ſtric _ 


conſequence of reaſon expreſs'd in it, has in a 
very artificial manner dreſs'd up a plea, in be- 
half of thoſe who call themſelves Free-think- 
ers; which he propoſes as a ſecurity againſt 
all ſuperſtition, m To remember that there 
« is nothing in God, but what is godlike; 
<« that he is either not at all, or truly and per- 
e fectly good. But that when we are afraid 
< to uſe our reaſon freely, even on that very 
« queſtion, Whether he really be or nat; we 
ce then actually preſume him bad, and flatly 
« contradict that pretended Character of good- 
« neſs and greatneſs, whilſt we diſcover this 


ce e of his temper, and fear his anger 
| 5 e DOE TO 
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4 and — in the caſe of this freedom 
4 Of And again; What me- 
« rit —— be be. in believing God or his Pro- 
ͤävidence upon frivolous and weak grounds? 
ce What virtue in aſſuming an opinion contrary 
<« to the appearance of things, and reſolving to 
< hear nothing that may be ſaid againſt it? 
* Excellent Character of the God of Truth! 
< that he ſhould be offended at us, for having 
< refuſed to put the lye upon our underſtan- 
dings, as much as in us lay, and be: fatisfied 
« with us, for having believed at a venture, and 
againſt our reaſon, what might have been 
< the greateſt falſhood in the world, for any 
thing we. could. bring as a proof or evidence 
to the contrary.“ And again he tells us, «A 
man muſt have ſurely an als opinion of 
©. God, and believe him not ſo good by far as he 
4 knovrs himſelf to be, if he i imagines, that an 
« impartial uſe of his reaſon, in any matter of 
„ ede whatſoever, can make him run 
* any riſque hereafter: And that a mean de- 
© nial of his Reaſon, and an affectation of be- 
lief, in any point too hard for his underſtan- 
ding, can entitle; him to any favour in ano- 
4 cher world. This is being Sycophants in Re- 
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Now though this Author has in rs po | 
* of his writings very fine ſtrokes in defence 

of a Supreme Governing Mind, which, if pur- 
ſued, do not ſeem very conſiſtent with what he 
here inſinuates; and has indeed in this place 
been ſo cautious, as not directly to aſſert, that 
the downright open profeſſion of Atheiſm can- 
not be any way diſpleafing to God Almighty, 
or incur any juſt reſentment from him; yet if 
we conſider the drift of this ® whole Treatiſe, 
and how kindly in other places he takes all choſe 
men into his protection, the falſeneſs of whoſe 
Philoſophy he could not but diſcern, who have 
no other title to chat Free- thinling, which he 
would encourage, but their liberal charging all 
Religion with Impoſture or Credulity ; and how 
much he puts all kind of Revelation, real and 
pretended, upon the ſame bottom; and if we 
conſider 7 how thoſe men, who have 
treated all Religion in groſſer language, have 
cited this Author with great approbation, as 
a a patron of their opinions, we may, I think, 
without any injuſtice, ſay, That this way of 
reaſoning does really, in their judgment, im- 
ply ſo en And: efpecially when the ſup- 
| Ge K-23 poſed 
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poſed character of the Divine Being is, in tho 
concluſion, intended to be drawn under the fol- 


lowing reſemblance of a Prince or Miniſter of 


ſtate, in theſe words, Tis natural (fayshe® ) 
« for us to with our merit ſhould be known; 

< particularly, if it be our fortune to have ſer- 
ce ved a nation as a good Miniſter; or as ſome 


* Prince or Father of a countrey, to have ren- 


e der'd happy a conſiderable part of mankind 


4 under our care. But if it happen d, that of 
« this number there ſhould be ſome fo i igno- 


ce rantly bred, and of ſo remote a province, as 


to have lain out of the hearing of our name 


te and actions; or hearing of em, ſhould be fo 

« puzzled with odd and contrary ſtories told 
e up and down concerning us, that they know 

not what to think, whether there were really 
« in the world any ſuch perſon as our ſelf: 
* Should we not in good truth be ridiculous 
© to take offence at this? And ſhould we not 
te paſs for extravagantly moroſe and ill-hu- 
«* mour d, if inſtead of treating the matter in 
& raillery, we ſhould think in earneſt of re- 


t denging our ſelves on the offending parties, 
« who, out of their ruſtick ignorance, ill 


« judgment 


. 
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judgment or incredulity, had detracted from 


< our renown?” Theſe words, one would 


think, do not want a comment to let us into 


their meaning, or deſigned application; or if 


they did, thoſe which follow 1 ſufficiently 
clear it. For thus he goes on; P How ſhall 
wie fay then? Does it really Pons praiſe 
to be thus concerned about it? Is the doing 
“ good for Glory's ſake ſo divine a thing? Or 
is it not diviner to do good, even where. it 
may be thought inglorious, even to the 
« ungrateful, and to thoſe who are wholly in- 
<« ſenſible of the good they receive? How 
e comes it then, that what is divine in us 


« ſhould loſe its character in the divine Being 


te and that according as the Deity is repreſen- 


© ted to us, he ſhould more reſemble the weak, 


« womaniſh and impotent part of our nature, 


© than the generous, manly and divine?” 
Now the ſum of all this kind of reaſoning 
can amount only to this, that it is inconſiſtent 
with Divine goodneſs, to make any man ſuffer 
for the hands of the Divine Being, I deſire 
that I may always have the higheſt Venerati- 
on poſſible for the Divine goodneſs, and am 
r very 


r Pag. 38. 
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aftaid of any deficiency in the Divine good- 
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very ready to grant, with this Author, 4 © that 
ce nothing but what is morally excellent can 

“have place in the Deity ;” and that © unleſs 
<« ye be ſatisfied that he is good, and cannot de- 
« ceive us, there can be no real religious faith or 
ce confidence; and moreover, that, © if there 
< be really ſome thing previous to Revelation, 
« ſome antecedent demonſtration of Reaſon 
* to aſſure us, that God is, and, withal, that 
« he is ſo good, as not to deceive us; the 
c ſame reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will de- 
« monſtrate to us, that God is ſo good, as to 
« exceed the very beſt of us in Goodneſs?” 
Yet, notwithſtanding, I can by no means de- 
duce the ſame general concluſion which this 
Author does in theſe words, After. this man- 
ner, we can have no dread or ſuſpicion to 

render us uneaſy: For it is MALICE on- 
ly, and not GOODNESS, that can niake 
us afraid. Indeed a good man, who always 
acts fincerely, according to his beſt under- 
ſtanding, and is ever ready to be governed by 
thoſe principles of Religion, which the High- 
eſt and moſt unprejudiced reaſon will aſſure 
him are worthy of God, has no reaſon to be 


neſs 


„ 
q 1b. pag. 39. 
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neſs towards him, which is ever ready to com- 


paſſionate even all ſuch miſtakes as are purely 
involuntary. But what is this to a man, that 


having means of knowing God, yet either ut- 
terly denies, or takes no notice of his Being? 


All men indeed, by reaſon of their different 
degrees of underſtanding, cannot. have equal- 
ly perfe& notions of the Nature of God and 
his Attributes: But there is no man who has 
attained to the uſe of his reaſon, but he can 

evidently diſcover that he did not make him- 
ſelf: And I hope I have formerly ſhewn, that 
there is no man of ſo remote a. province, as 
to be out of the hearing of the name and atti- 


ons of tbe great Governour of the world. 


The viſible Creation is a book open to all 
men, and every man carries his own Mind a- 
bout him; and theſe. grounds for the belief of 
a God and his Providence, are neither weak 
nor frivolous. Such a Belief, is fo far from 


| aſſuming an Opinion contrary to the appear- 
ance of things, or putting a lye upon the un- 


derſtanding, or believing at à venture, and 
againſt our Reaſon, that if I ſhould ſay with the 
Eſalmiſt, that the Heavens declare the Glo- 
ry of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his 


handy-work----and that there is neither ſpeech 


nor language, where their voice is not heard; 
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the reaſoning of an heathen Author would bear 
teſtimony to it, who tells us, r that That man 
muſt be void of all mind or underſtanding him- 
felf, who thinks that there is no ſuperior mind di- 
recting the wonderful order of the Heavenly bo- 
dies, and preſerving the incredible conflancy of 
their motions, upon which the preſervation and 
well-being of all things has ſo great a dependence. 
| And what the natural conſequence ariſing from 
1 hence is, we are told in another place by the 
1 ſame Author, even where he is as much as 
ll may be diſcouraging all ſuperſtition*: That 
| there is ſome ſupreme, excellent and eternal Be- 
ing; and that the ſame Being is to be had in the 
greateſt reverence and admiration by all man- 
kind, the beautiful frame of the world, and the 
ll - order of the Heavenly bodies forces us to con- 
il feſs. Now it is certain, that no man, who 
'' _—_ againſt the Being of a God, can juſtly 
pretend 


1 \ 


hee 
* * 


r Caleſtium [ for ſo it ſhould be read, and not Cœleſtem] 
ergo admirabilem ordinem, incredibilemque conſtantiam, ex 
qua conſervatio & ſalus omnium omnis oritur, qui vacare 
mente putat, is ipſe mentis expers habendus eſt. Cic. de Nat. 

- Door. I. 2. cap. 21. 

s Eſſe præſtantem aliquam æternamque naturam & eam 
ſuſpiciendam admirandamque hominum generi, pulchritudo 
mundi ordoque rerum cœleſtium cogit confiteri. Cic, de Di- 

vinat. lib. 2. in fine. 
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pretend ignorance of his Being. . Nor can the 
_ denial of his Being, conſiſt with any kind of 
reverence or admiration of him ; * for the very 


firſt. inſtance and foundation of all reſpe& which 


we can pay him, muſt be an acknowledgment 
of his Being. Let it then but be granted, that 
there are eternal and neceſſary differences of 
things, and that the Will of God determines it 
ſelf always to act, according to the Eternal rea- 
ſon and nature of things, and that all Rational 
creatures are naturally obliged to conform 
themſelves in all their actions, to the eternal 
Rule of reaſon; it will from thence follow, that 
there are Unchangeable moral obligations, or 
Laws of nature, reſpecting man's behaviour to- 
wards the Supreme Being, whoſe creature and 
ſubject he is, as well as towards his fellow crea- 
tures. And if right Reaſon be the ſame thing, 
though in infinitely higher degree, in God, as in 
other rational Beings; it muſt alſo neceſſarily be 
his will, that all creatures ſnould act according to 
their moral obligations: And conſequently, as 

there are natural evil conſequences attending 


upon the perverſion of the natural order. of 


things, and manifeſt evils and inconveniencies 


both 


1 


r Primus n Fer eſt Deos * &c. Vide Senc. 
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both to ſociety and to, Private perſons,” flowing 
from the. tranſgreſſion of the moral natural law; © 
ſo it cannot be conſiſtent with the divine reaſon, 


which is infinite wiſdom, to make no difference 


between thoſe that chuſe to act agreeably to 
the moral nature of things, and thoſe that wil - 


fully act otherwiſe; that is, he cannot have the 


8 regard for thoſe who diſown his Being 
and Prov en a8 for choſe who own and o- 
bey him. 

There is no Aan to ſuppoſe any Malice 
or any defect of Goodneſs in the divine Na- 
ture, for making this difference, which the 
very nature of things makes: And it is far 


from being the perfection of Goodneſs, --to 


make thoſe. equal, whoſe merits, or moral 
actions, are unequal. And if this way of ar- 
guing, from the notion of God's goodneſs, 
were juſt, then for the ſame reaſon he ought 
never to ſuffer any man to be miſerable, what 
ever his demerits are. But we ſee in fact, that 
he has done it; and theſe miſeries are real pu- 


niſhments upon mankind, for their wilful tranſ- 
greſſing the laws of Reaſon and Nature. 80 


that we muſt either deny that there is any 
Supreme mind governing the world, or believe 
it conſiſtent with his infinite goodneſs to pu- 


niſh thoſe, that 3 is, ſuffer them to be miſerable, 


who 
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who deny his Being, if he is a Being to whom 
we have any natural relation or obligation. 
And thus men may certainly be under a na- 
pen? obligation to the belief of a God, and 
may make themſelves uncapable of receiving 
any good from him by an obſtinate denial of 
his Exiſtence, ſince, upon the acknowledgment 
of his Exiſtence, depends all the ſenſe of natu- 


ral duty that we can owe him. And farther, 


whoever denies the Being and Providence af 
God, muſt neceſſarily own, that he lives in a 
diſtracted univerſe, where there is nothing of 


good or lovely to be depended on, becauſe there 
is no wiſe or intelligent mind to order and go- 


vern it. And the forementioned Author, drawn 


by che mere force of Truth, owns (in his Eu- 
Juiry concerning Virtue ') © that ſuch an opi- 

nion as this may by degrees embitter the tem- 
c per, and not only make the love of virtue to 
«© beleſs felt, but help to impair and ruin the ve- 
« ry principle of virtue, vig. natural and kind 


« Affection; and that tis ſcarce poſſible to pre- 


« vent a natural kind of abhorrence and ſpleen, 

.« which will be entertain'd, and kept alive, by 
ee the imagination of ſo perverſe an order of 
.« things: and in concluſion, that virtue cannot 
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be compleat without Piety, ſince, where this 
< 1s wanting, there can neither be the ſame 
« Benignity, Firmneſs or Conſtancy, the ſame 
« good Compoſure of the Affections, or U- 
e niformity of Mind. And thus the per- 
« fection and height of virtue, (even in his 
« judgment) muſt be owing to the belief of 
«© God.“ 

And now upon the whole, if chat abbor- 
rence and ſpleen, which he allows to be the 
natural reſult of Atheiſm, be indeed a plague 
and puniſhment to him that falls under it, as 
it certainly is; then men have reaſon to dread 
the conſequences of ſuch an opinion, which 
can promiſe. no good, and may be the cauſe 
of many unforeſeen evils, as long as the mind 

it ſelf ſhall exiſt. And if, moreover, the Su- 
preme Governour of the world cannot but te- 
ſtify his favour and diſpleaſure, according as 
rational creatures act, for or againſt the obli- 
gations of their rational nature, then this fa- 
vour or diſpleaſure muſt ſhew themſelves ſome 
time or other, in different effects upon thoſe 
rational Agents, according as they uſe their 
natural liberiy of acting, well or ill; unleſs 
we imagine, that moral perfections in che Di- 
vine, or ſupreme, Being, have no manner of 


analogy to moral 8 in other rational 
Beings, 
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Beings, which 1s to deſtroy all manner of Ar- 
gument from the Nature of things. 


So that both from the conſideration of - " 


natural and neceſſary difference of Good and 
Evil, and the different conſequences reſulting 
from them; and alſo from the conſideration of 


the moral Attributes and Perfections of the 


Supreme Being, different events of different 
actions, and of different habitual regards to- 
wards that Supreme Being, are juſtly to be ex- 
pected by every rational Agent. But if, by 
reaſon of the great mixture, variety and com- 
plication of Caſes, theſe Events cannot at pre- 
ſent be applied diſtinctly, in juſt proportion, to 
every particular man, as we plainly ſee in fact, 
they neither are nor can be; then it is no wa 
inconſiſtent with divine Goodneſs, how infi- 
nite ſoever, to ſuffer ſuch diſtinction, as is a- 
greeable to the moral Attributes of the Deity, 
to have its due effect hereafter; that is, to aſ- 
ſign a future time of rewarding and puniſhing, 
wherein every thing ſhall be as well adjuſted in 
the moral world, as we can now Uſcover things 
to be in the natural. 


This is reaſonable to be expat from the 


cleareſt notions we can Tee of divine 1 
feckon: 


But 
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But how it will be done particularly, we 
muſt either be ignorant till that time comes, 
when the diſtinction ſhall be finally made, and 
the preſent complication of things unfolded; 
or we muſt, in the mean time, learn it from 
the divine Being himſelf, ſome way diſcover- 
ing his deſign or will to us in this matter. 

And this will naturally lead us to conſider, 
whether he has made any particular diſcovery 
of his will to man; that is, whether there be 
really any ſuch thing as a divine Revelation. 
Of which Matter, I ſhall, with God's aſſiſt- 
ance, ſpeak farther hereafter. 
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Preached February the 3˙ I 71. | 


TD abraten 
Tfaiah ii. 3. 


And many " peaple ſhall go, and ſay, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the houſe 
of the God of Jacob, and he will 
zeach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths ; for out of Zion 
ball go forth the lau, and the word 
27 the y from Jeralalem. 


r may be obſerved, thi theſe very 
words, as alſo thoſe which go 

A. before. „ and thoſe which follow 
— — are made uſe of by the 
Mo. os Prophet 


Prophet Micaba, who lived in the fame age 
with this Prophet J/aiab; which makes them 
the more remarkable. And that they are a 
prophecy, relating to the times of the Meſſias, 
or kingdom of Chriſt, as is evident, from that 
mention of the /aft days with which they are 

introduced, is, I ſuppoſe, generally agreed, 
And that they are intended, to ſignify ſuch 
a diſpoſition in mens minds, and ſuch a ſtate 
of things, when many people of different na- 
tions ſhould be inquiſitive about that revelati- 
6n of the Will of God, which was to have its 
beginning among the people of the Fews, is 
plain from the words thenwſelves. But my de- 
ſign, at preſent, is not to enquire exactly, ei- 
ther into the particular time to which theſe 
words of the Prophets immediately refer, or 
into the particular manner in which they are 
moſt compleatly fulfilled, under the Goſpel 
diſpenſation ; whether at the firſt promulga- 
tion of it, which begun from Jeruſalem, or at 
the further bringing in of the reſt of the Gen- 
tile world; with the more full and entire con- 
verſion of the Jeus, to the Faith of Chriſt : 
Which from many paſſages, both of the Old 
and New Teſtament, is juſtly expected to be 
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accompl iſhed ohe time or other, as the provi 
dence of God ſhall make way for ir. 

What I now intend, is only to make uſe of 
the word; with a more general view, as they 
expreſs a ſincere deſire in many different peo- 
ple, of being better informed in the mind and 
will of God, by ſome particular Revelation 
from himſelf, than they could be by the mere 
natural light of their own minds, reflecting 
only upon the general works of Creation and 
Providence: And from viewing them in this 
light, I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


I. That every ratiofial man, who believes a 
God and a Providence governing the world, is 
under à natural obligation, to enquire whether 
God has inade any particular Revelation of his 
will to men, which they are any concerned 
to take notice of. 
IT. That whoeyet ſeriouſſy 0 this enquſ= 
ty, will find it reaſonable to conclude, that ſome 
Revelation may juſtly be expected from God, 
cConſidering the general ſtate of mankind. 
III. That if chis be fo, then it is every man's 
duty, to uſe all the proper means he can, to find 
out what is true Revelation, and what is only 
pretended. . | 
a LJ 2 . 
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I. That every Rational man, who believes 
a God and a Providence governing the world, 
is under a natural obligation to enquire, whe- 
ther God has made any particular Revelation 
of his will to men, which they are any way 
concerned to take notice of. This propoſiti- 
on may perhaps, at the firſt ſight, ſeem to be 
altogether needleſs, as containing only an af- 
ſertion, which no one will offer ſeriouſly to 
deny: But I am afraid, that in fact, much of 
that which goes under the name of Deiſin, in 
the world, has at the bottom no other foun- 
dation, but either what may be juſtly counted 
a virtual denial of this aſſertion, or what will 
in the end revert to downright Atheiſm ; that 
is, ſuch men as affect the name of Deiſts, in 
oppoſition to all revealed Religion, either 
mean nothing more than mere Atheiſin by it, 
but only to avoid, the trouble of conſidering 
the force of ſuch 'arguments, as lie ſtrong a- 
gainſt the plain denial of the Being of a God; 
and ſo by ſeeming to allow them, they are 
willing to wave all oppoſition of that kind: 
Or elſe, if they do in truth believe the Argu- 
ments for his Being, to be concluſive, and yet 
make no enquiry after his will, they muſt then 
believe his Exiſtence only as a Speculative 
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point; which is indeed true in it ſelf, but 
which, they think, does not put them under 
any obligation of acting one way or other, in 


conſequence of it. This kind of Deiſm is; I 
confeſs, but one remove from Atheiſm. it ſelf; 
becauſe, though it owns a God, who is the 
Governour of the natural world, yet at the 
ſame time it conſiders him, as having little 
or no concern for the moral world, or the 
actions of men, conſider'd as moral or ratio- 
nal Agents; which is in conſequence, a de- 


nying or not owning of his moral Attributes. 
Upon this conſideration therefore, to convince 
ſuch men of their obligation to enquire after 
the will of God, we muſt firſt deſire them to 
conſider, That Juſtice, Googneſs, Truth; and 


all moral perfections, are as eſſential to the 
notion of God, or Supreme Intelligent Being, 


as Wiſdom or Power; for they are indeed the 
neceſſary conſequences of infinite Wiſdom and 


Power. It cannot be denied, but that there 
are different things in the world, which have 
different powers and properties, different kinds 


and degrees of perfections; and from hence, 


in the very nature of things, ariſe different 


relations of one thing to another, and a fitneſs 


or unfitneſs, according as different things are 
N Or miſapplied to One another. | And 
SER: > there 


r 
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there is the ſame natural difference, and natu- 
ral conſequence of that difference, fitneſs or 
unfitneſs, in all actions of every Being which 
can be properly called an Agent. 

Now an infinitely wiſe Being, who preſerves 
all theſe things in their proper natures, cer- 
tainly knows all theſe different relations of 
1 and actions, with their reſpective fit- 
neſſes and conſequences; or elſe his under- 
ſtanding would be imperfect and finite. And 
he does as evidently will that they ſhould be 
as they are, becauſe he preſerves them in their 
Beings; and his will cannot be influenced by 
any wrong affection, raiſed by any tempta- 
tion from without, to do otherwiſe than what 
he knows to be, that is, what really is, beſt 
and fitteſt to be done; becauſe he is indepen. 
dent and Omnipotent. So that Goodneſs, 72 
ice, Trutb, and all moral perfections, muſt be 
in che Divine nature, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, 
chat he wills the natures of things, to be as they 
are, and not to be as they are, at the . 
which is a manifeſt contradiction. 

Again, Goodneſs, in any Free or Rational 
Being, is nothing elſe but à will or diſpoſiti- 
on, to communicate happineſs or Good to o- 


ther Beings, according to their Capacities. 


Now to communicate Being it ſelf, and a Capa- 
city 
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: city of enjoying happineſs, or good, according 
to that variety of natures, which infinite W Wit 

dom thought fit to make, is the very original 
and foundation of all Goodneſs; and to com- 
municate this farther, according to thoſe dif- 


ferent improvements which Intelligent and Ac- 
tive Beings make, by virtue of that liberty of 
acting, which is eſſential to their nature, is a 
continuation of that Goodneſs. So that, in 
compariſon of all other Beings which are cal- 
led good, we may truly fay, with our Saviour, 
that there is none good (that is originally and eſ- 
Envally ſo) but God only. 

- Juſtice and Equity are nothing elſe but the 
application of the proper conſequences of ac- 
tions to the perſans acting; that is, a willing 
that the original and eſſential differences of 
things and actions, and their relations and fit- 
neſſes to one another, ſhould be entirely pre- 
ſerved throughout. Now the Supreme Being, 
who knows _ things, and underſtands all 
actions; that is, judges of them juſt as they 
are, will act accordingly, without partiality 
or reſpect of perſons ; his infinite wiſdom and 
power, ſetting him above all poflibility of be- 
ing either deceived, or over- ruled in his acting. 
And for the ſame reaſon, Truth and Farthful- 
* * neceſſarily Attributes of the fame di- 
| PU + | vine 
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vine Being, who can neither be miſtaken in 
his deſigns, nor hindred from doing what he 
intends. And the like may be ſaid of all other 
moral perfections. For, in ſhort, the want 
of, or failure in, any moral perfection, muſt 

roceed, either from a defect of underſtand- 
55 that is, from apprehending things to be 
other wiſe than they really are; or from a want 
of power to act according to the nature of 
things; or from perverſeneſs of will diſpo- 
ſing him to act contrary to the true reaſon, or 
nature and fitneſs of things; but an eternal, in- 
telligent, independent Being, infinitely wiſe and 
powerful, can be liable to none of theſe; for 

the two firſt caſes are directly, and the laſt, by 
neceſſary conſequence, a EEG to inf 
nite Wiſdom and Power. 

From hence it follows, that thi moral per- 
fections of all Creatures muſt be finite and li- 
mited, and capable of continual improvement, 
according to the extent of their wiſdom and 
power; but the moral perfections of the Su- 
preme Being, or Firſt cauſe of all things, muſt 
be infinite and abſolute. But then it does not 
from thence follow, that Goodneſs , Juftice, 
Truth, and other moral perfections, are in 
their nature or kind, quite different things in 
the divine Being, from What they are in other 

5 rational 


rational Beings, but only in degree. And this 
ought to be the more carefully obſerved, be- 
cauſe, if Goodneſs, Truth and Juſtice, and 
the like moral Attributes which we aſcribe to 
God Almighty, be not the ſame for kind, as 
they are in thoſe Idea's which we frame of 
the like perfections in rational creatures, or 
in our abſtracted reaſonings about them from 
the nature of things; then it is in vain to rea- 
fon at all about them: Since, upon ſuch ſup- 
poſition, when we fay, God is 7uff, or good, 
or true, we can have no meaning at all, be- 
cauſe we have no notion or idea of any thing 
anſwering to the words we utter : And this 
would effectually deſtroy the foundation, not 
only of Religion but of all Morality. It 
certainly takes away all manner of reaſoni 
about the Divine Nature. For the natural At- 
tributes of God, his Underſtanding and Power, 
are as much above us, as his moral Attributes 
or Perfections, and our Idea's of them as im- 
perfect; ſo that if we cannot reaſon from the 
one, we cannot reaſon from the other. 
Thoſe men therefore, who pretend to mag- 
nify Reaſon ſo much, ſhould conſider very 
well what it is, before they admit ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, which in effect deſtroys all uſe of 
. | Reaſon 
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Reaſon itſelf. For if true Reaſon be nothing 

_ elſe but the real nature of things, and their 
relations and proportions to one another truly 
apprehended in the mind to be as they are in 
themſelves, then it muſt be the ſame for kind 
in all Intelligent Beings; or elſe in effe& the 
ſame will be true and not true at the ſame time, 
which is a plain contradiction. Of two dif- 
ferent Minds or Underſtandings, which are of 
vaſtly different abilities one above another, one 
may apprehend a great many more things, to- 
gether with their natures, conſequences and re- 
lations, than the other does, which is of leſs ca- 
pacity, and ſo can reaſon further; but thoſe 
chings which both of them apprehend clearly, 
diſtinctly and truly, as they are in themſelves, 
they muſt neceſſarily ſo far apprehend alike, or 
elſe there never could be any reaſoning ar all 
from the nature of things. 

Upon this principle therefore, That true 
Reaſon, as far as it reaches, is of the ſame 
kind in all intelligent Beings, Tully very juſt- 
ly lays the foundation of the Law of Nature, 
which is nothing elſe but the Eternal Reaſon 
of things, which muſt always be the fame as 
long as things themſelves exiſt. And to this 
purpoſe are theſe and the like expreſſions gn 

| | is 
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his firſt book De Legibußb. Since there is no- 
thing more excellent than Reaſon, which is the 
ſame in Man and in God, the firſt relation (or 
| — 7 * between God and Man, is, that of Rea- 

And i reaſon be common to both, right 
Reaſon is ſo: Which being t the Law (of Nature) 
pry there is a Law in which both agree, And 
again, Virtue (or moral Perfection) is the ſame 
in Man as in the Divine Being. For Virtue is 
nothing elſe but nature advanced-to its higheſt 
perfection. There is therefore (in this) 4 re. 
ſemblance between God and Man. Now this 
is the ſame, in effect, as to ſay, that Man, in 
his moſt perfect ſtate, 7s made after the i- 
mage of God. And much to the fame pur- 
poſe in his ſecond book De Legibus, he tells 
us“, This is the judgment of the wiſeſt men 
8 | among 
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o ER igitur, quoniam nihil eſt ratione melius, eaque & in 
homine & in Deo, prima homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas. 
Inter quos autem Ratio, inter eoſdem etiam recta ratio com- 


munis eſt : Quæ cum fit lex, lege quoque conſociati homines 
cum Diis putandi ſumus, c. 


e Jam verò virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque ul 
lo alio ingenio præterea. Eft autem virtus nihil aliud quam 
in ſe perfecta & ad ſummum perducta natura. Eft igitur ho- 
mini cum Deo ſimilitudo, c. | 

d Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſententiam, 
legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſcitum 
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among the Ancients, that Lau (i. e. Law natu- 


ral) is not any human device, ordinance, or de- 


cree of any people or ſtate, but ſomething Eter- 
nal which governs the whole world, a perfect Wiſe 
dom in commanding what is fit and forbidding 
the contrary. So, they ſaid, that principal and 


ſupreme Law was the Mind of God himſelf, com- 
manding or prohibiting every thing, according to 


exact reaſon and the nature of things. From 

swhence that Law, which God has given to man- 
kind, derives its juſt commendation, it being the 
very reaſon and underſtanding of one truly 
wiſe, which has a natural aptitude to direct 
what is fit to be enjoined or forbidden. And 


again he fays, © The force or power, of this 


ſupreme Law, is not only of older date than 
any 


0 


i. 8 — 


—_ 


aliquod eſſe populorum, ſed æternum quiddam, quod uni- 
verſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique ſapientia. 
Ita principem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant 


omnia ratione, aut cogentis, aut vetantis Dei: Ex qua illa 


lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt, rectè eſt lauda a: eſt 
enim ratio menſque ſapientis ad jubendum & ad en n 
idonea. 


e Quz vis non modo ſenior eſt quam ætas populorum & 
civitatum, ſed æqualis illius cœlum atque terras tuentis & re- 
gentis Dei: Neque enim eſſe Mens Divina ſine ratione po- 
teft, nec ratio divina non hanc vim in rectis praviſque ſanci- 


endis habere. 


f 
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ny people or community of men, but is cuæual 
55 God himſelf, bo preſeres and governs 
| heaven and earth: For neither can the Divine 
Mind be otherwt iſe than rational, nor can the Di. 
vine Reaſon exiſt without having this power. or 
property of giving a ſanction to the difference 
between Good and Evil. And then obſerving, 
that ſome particular worthy and unworthy ac- 
tions there mentioned, were in themſelves good 
or evil, before any written Law deſcribing them 
to be ſuch, by virtue of that antecedent, in- 
ward and eternal Law of Reaſon, he adds, 
| that it was Reaſon, proceeding from the nature 
oo things, prompting to do right and reftrain- 
ing from doing wrong, which did not then 
Commence a Law when it was firſt put into 
writing, but when it had its firft original: 
Now it had the ſame original with the Di- 
vine Mind or Underſtanding. From whence 
he makes this concluſion, * Wherefore that 
true and ca Law, which bas a proper 


ung 


3 


— 


_ f Erat enim ratio profecta à rerum natura, & ad recte fa- 
ciendum impellens & a delicto avocans: Quæ non tum de- 


. nique incipit lex eſſe cum fcripta eſt, ſed tum cum orta eſt; 
orta autem ſimul eſt cum mente divina. 


s Quamobrem lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum 
& ad vetandum, ratio eſt * W Jovis. 


* 
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fitneſs to command and forbid, is the right (of 


perfect) Reaſon of the Supreme Being b. 


L have been the more particular in taking 
notice of this opinion of Tully in the matter 
before us, not only becauſe he himſelf lays great 
ſtreſs upon it, and likewiſe affirms it to be the 
judgment of the wiſeſt Heathens before him, in 


deducing the true nature of Laws from their o- 


Tiginal: But alſo becauſe it plainly ſnews, that 
thoſe men who now pretend to be Deiſts, i. e. to 
believe a God and a Providence over the natu- 
ral world, and yet imagine, either that he is no 


way concerned about the nature and conſequen- 
ces of human actions, or that we can have no ſuch 


true notion of his moral Attributes as to argue 
any ching from them, are not yet advanced ſo 


far in the knowledge of the true grounds, ei- 


ther of Natural Religion or Morality, as 


Thinking Men among the Heathens were. 


* *** 
*» "I * 
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h And to this purpoſe there it @ large paſſage out of his 34 
Book de Republica, preſerved to us by Lactantius (4b 6. de ve- 


ro cultu, cap. 8.) in which he declares the Eternity and Immyu- 


tability of this Law, and concludes after this manner: 
Unuſque erit communis quaſi magiſter, & imperator omni» 
um Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, diſceptator, lator: Cui 
qui non parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet ac naturam hominis aſperna- 
bitur, atque hoc ipſo luet maximas pœnas, etiamſi cetera ſup- 


plicia, que putantur, effugerit. 
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And much leſs can they have any notion of go- 
verning themſelves by ſuch a precept as that 


of our bleſſed Saviour in the Goſpel, of being 
perfect as our Heavenly Father is perfect, i un- 


leſs it be firſt owned, that we are capable of 


underſtanding what the moral Perfections of 
God, which we ſhould endeavour to imitate, 
ſignify, by their being of the ſame nature with. 
the correſpondent perfections in men. ; 
But now, if moral per fections, ſuch as Good- 
91 Fuſtice and Truth, do neceſſarily be- 
long to the Supreme Intelligent Being; and 
if we can have any true notion of ſuch per- 
fections, we may then juſtly argue, that God 
Almighty does always act according to thoſe 
, Eſpecially in his dealings with 
Rational Creatures, capable of underſtanding 
what thoſe perfections mean: And conſequent- 
ly that he conſiders the actions of Rational 
and Free Agents, according to their moral 
nature, as they are good or evil; that is, as 
they agree or diſagree with the eternal rules 
of Goodneſs, JESS and Truth; And that he 


reſpects 
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reſpects them accordingly, and will in duetime 
make ſuch a proper diſtinction between them, 
as will evidently declare and vindicate his own 
moral perfections. For if he is the Governor 
of the whole world, that is, of the Rational as 
well as Natural world, he will govern it accor- 
ding to theſe perfections which are inſeparable 
from an infinitely perfe& reaſonable Being. 
This is allowed to be a reaſonable way of ar- 
guing, even by k Cotta the Academic in Tully, 
in that very diſcourſe where he is endeavouring 
to render the Stoical arguments, for Providence 
over Human Affairs, uncertain and ineffectual. 
But then we muſt not from hence conclude, 
that he does not thus govern the world, only 
becauſe at preſent we do not ſee this difference, 
which we expect from the nature of moral Good 
and Evil, entirely and finally made by an im- 
mediate application of conſequent Rewards and 
Puniſhments, in proportion to the reſpective 
behaviour of every Rational or Free Agent. 
For we muſt remember, that we cannot ſee 


the 


* Ut enim nec domus, nec reſpublica ratione quadam & 
diſciplina deſignata videatur fi in ea nec rectè factis præmia 
exſtent ulla, nec ſupplicia peccatis, fic mundi divina in ho- 
mines moderatio profectò nulla eſt, ſi in ea diſcrimen nullum 
eſt bonorum & malorum. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 35. 
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che full extent of his Government, but only 
a very ſmall part of it; and therefore though 
we may argue, from the perfection of his na- 
ture, that he loves Righteouſneſs and hates 
Iniquity, and conſequently will, in the iſſue 
of things, treat them after a different manner ; 
yet the Revelation of his righteous Judgment 
is not confined to ſo ſhort a time, or within 
ſo narrow a compaſs, as the execution of hu- 
man juſtice muſt be, which is limited by time 
and place, and muſt either exert it ſelf at pre- 
ſent, or not at all. And from hence it hap- 
pens, that Fuftice, Goodneſs, and other moral 
excellencies in men, (even in the beſt human 
Governors) do often intrench upon and limit 
one another, ſo that they cannot all be fully 
exerciſed, for want of ſufficient compaſs to 
exert themſelves altogether, and for want of 
ſufficient power and knowledge of things in 
the agent. But God's Government is infinite 
and eternal, not limited by time or place; ſo 
that his Goodneſs and Juſtice, and every o- 
ther perfection, may each of them have their 
full exerciſe, and not interfere with one an- 
other; and the due effects of each may take 
place in ſuch ſeaſon as infinite wiſdom ſees 
moſt proper. Therefore before we can paſs 
an exact judgment upon the juſtice and good- 
X neſs 
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neſs of his Government, we muſt ſee the . 
whole ſcheme of Providence unfolded, and 
all the various dependences of things, upon 
one another, ſet in a true light, We muſt 
wait for the final iſſue of things, and when 
that is come, we may depend upon it, that 
the whole management will appear juſt and 
good, even according to our moſt natural no- 
tions of Juſtice and Goodneſs ; that is, accord- 
ing to the truth and reaſon of things all fairly 
ſtated together. 

If what I have hitherto faid, concerning 
the Moral Perfections of the Divine Being 
and their exerciſe, ſhould be thought a di- 
greſſion from the deſign of that propoſition 
upon which I firſt begun; I defire it may be 
conſidered, that, unleſs we be fully perſuaded 
of the certainty of thoſe Attributes of God, 
and of the reaſonableneſs of arguing from them, 
we cannot have any firm and ſtable founda- 
tion of our own moral obligations in ref; 
of him; becauſe we do then in effect ſhut out 
the Divine Being from having any relation to 
us, as we are men, 2. e. moral or rational and 
free Agents; inaſmuch as we do by conſequence 
deny either him or our ſelves to be ſuch A- 
gents. But on the contrary, if our Rational 
Nature is fo derived from the Divine Nature 


as 
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as to bear & reſemblance to it, in irs capacity of 
acting freely according to the nature of things; 
this gives us a moral relation to God himſelf, 
ia relation of a quite different kind from that 
of all other creatures, which have no know- 
ledge of him. He is indeed the Author of 
their Being, as well as of ours ; and he governs 
them by his Wiſdom and Power in a way ſuit- 
able to their nature, though they are not capa- 
ble of reflecting upon it. But he is a Governor 
of Men and all Rational Beings in a ſenſe vaſtly 
ſuperior, as they are capable of knowing him, 

and the relation they bear to him; and by know- 
ing it, own an obligation of willingly confor- 
ming themſelves to the Laws of his Govern- 
ment, which are the eternal N of right 
Reaſon. 


Upon this foundation FT I think we 
may juſtly build that natural obligation, which 
7 = every 
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Nam quod Aliquibus c. eee e een è mortali genere 
ſumpſerunt quæ fragilia eſſent & caduca: Animum eſſe inge- 
neratum a Deo; ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum cœleſti- 
bus, vel genus, vel ſtirps appellari poteſt. Itaque ex tot ge- 
neribus nullum eſt animal præter hominem quod habeat ne- 
titiam aliquam Dei. Ex quo efficitur illud ut is agnoſcat 
Deum qui unde ortus fit quaſi recordetur ac noſcat. Jam ve- 
ro virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque ullo alio inge- 
nio przterea,—Eft igitur homini cum Deo ſimilitudo. Quod 
cum ita fit, quæ tandem poteſt eſſe propior certiorve cog- 
natio. Cic. de Leg. lib. 1. 4 
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every Rational man, who believes a God and a 
Providence governing the world, is under, to 
enquire, whether God has made any particular 
Revelation of his will, which men can, be ABY 
way concerned to take notice of, _ 
For if we are perſuaded, by che Links, of 
Nature and Reaſon, that there i is a Supreme 
Being, who made and preſerves us, and from 
whom we received our reaſonable, nature, 
whereby we are capable of owning him; the 
ſame light will convince us, that there is a na- 
tural duty of Gratitude owing from us to this 
Supreme Benefactor. And w if we are not af- 
fected with a ſenſe of Gratitude for theſe bene- 
fits, which, even in the natural courſe of things, 
we conſtantly receive from Providence, we are 
not (in Tully's judgment) to be reckoned in 
the number of men, that is, of reaſonable : 
Creatures. But now, ſince the Diving Na- 
ture is infinitely perfect and happy in itſelf, 
wherein can any gratitude towards him ap- 
prove itſelf? Not in giving him any thing by 
way of return, becauſe he is already poſ- 
leis d of all things; ; but in a juſt acknowledg- 


ment 


m Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum a ne 
viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea, quæ 
gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogunt, hunc 
hominem omnino numerare qui decet? Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 
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ment of his infinite perfections, and in wor- 
chily receiving and uſing what his goodneſs 
gives us; that is, in employing all the powers 
and faculties, which he has given us, accord- 
ing to his will and deſign, however it be made 
| known to us. And ſince, from the conſide- 
ration of the moral perfections of his nature, 
we are aſſured, that he himſelf chuſes to act 
according to the higheſt Reaſon; and ſince it 
muſt alſo be his will, that all rational crea- 
tures ſhould chuſe the ſame, that is, in effect, 
ſhould' defire and endeavour, that their wills 
ſhould be directed by his will, which is there- 
fore - abſolutely: perfect, becauſe it always 
chuſes according to that infinite and unerring 
wiſdom, which knows what is beſt and fitteſt 
to be done in every caſe that can happen, both 
with reſpect to the preſent time and all futu- 
rity: Upon theſe conſiderations we are certain- 
ly obliged, in reaſon, to be as much acquain- 
ted with the will of God as we can; and there- 
fore to conſider of every poſſible way, where- 
by we may come to the knowledge of it. 

For thus we may argue: A conſtant diſ- 
poſition to do according to the will of God, 
upon whom we depend for our Being, _ 
for all our powers and faculties of acting, 1 

We an- 
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an abſolutely fit and reaſonable inſtance of our 
gratitude towards him. This is the very per- 
fection of Piety, which we may, with n Tully, 
call Juſtice towards God; ſince it is nothing 
' elſe but aſcribing to him, in the moſt effectual 
manner, that honour of his infinite perfections, 
which is juſtly due to him, by.conforming our 
ſelves to them. Now this diſpoſition, to con- 
form our ſelves conſtantly to the will of God, 
mult neceſſarily include, or preſuppoſe, an en- 
deavour to know what this will is, and by con- 
ſequence to enquire, what ways he has thought 
fit to make any part of it known to us: [unleſs 
we are before hand certain, that it is impoſſible 
for him to diſcover it any other way, but this 
one which we call the way of nature, ? which, 
as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew hereafter, we 
cannot be.] 

For though we may depend upon it, as his 
will, chat we ſhould never act contrary to the 
Rules of Goodneſs, Truth and Juſtice, be- 
cauſe whatever is evidently contrary to theſe, 
gontradicts his very nature, and cannot be his 

will ; 
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n Eft enim pietas Juſtitia adverſum Deos. Cic. De Nas. 
Peor. lib. 1. cap. 41. - 
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will; and though he has given us the faculty 
of Reaſon, whereby to diſtinguiſh good from 
evil, and a liberty to chuſe according to thar 
diſtinction; yet, becauſe our Underſtandings 
are limited, ſo that we are not always able 
preſently to ſee that entire connection which 
one action has with another, but, without the 
utmoſt attention, may be apt to miſtake ap- 
pearances for truth, and to act accordingly, 
(eſpecially in matters of Religion or inter- 
courſe with the Divine Being) whereby we 
may run into great confuſion, as we ſee in 
fact the greateſt part of mankind have done: 
Me cannot but think it reaſonable, to wiſh or 

defire a more particular direction, if it may be 
had, from that Being himſelf, who cannot be 
miſtaken. And this at leaſt ought to put us 
upon enquiry, whether this Being has, any 
where, made any ſuch diſcovery, as will ei- 
ther give us greater light into our duty, or 
direct us to better aſſiſtance or clearer motives 
to the ſteady perſormance of it. And here 
it was that the generality of Mankind firſt 


began to fail. Even the Philoſophers them- 


ſelves, of almoſt all Sects, neglected to 
ſeek after God in this reſpect. They did not 
glorify him as God, by owning his moral 
2 to ſuch a degree as they ought to 
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have done. Their Piety ſeldom went ſo far 
as either to pray unto him, or give him thanks 
for their own improvement in virtue or moral 
perfection. In this they depended too mueh 
upon themſelves and their own natural abili- 
ties, and made their chief application to the 
Deity only for things of an inferior nature. 
Their opinion was too much like chat of the 
Poet, 


Satis eft orare Fovem qua. dna & aufert 3 
De vitam, det opes: aquum mi animum ip- 
ſe parabo. 


And Cotta, in 4 Tully, repreſents it as a general 
doctrine: Virtutem nemo unquam acceptam 
Deo retulit, i. e. No man thinks himſelf be- 
holding to God for his Virtue : And he com- 
mends the opinion as r:ght, becauſe (ſays he) 
to be virtuous is juſt matter of praiſe, which 
it could not be if it were the gift of God, 
with much more to the fame purpoſe, which 
he ſumms up after this manner, Judicium hoc 
omnium mortalium 'eſt, fortunam. d Deo pe- 
tendam, a ſe ipſo ſumendam efſe ſapientiam. 
And thus, according to St. Paul, Profeſſing 

tbem- 


Y Horat. E>. 18. lib. 1. 9 De Nat. Deor. J. 3. cap. 36. 
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themſelves 'wiſe,' tbey became fools; and by 
forſaking the true knowledge of God, they 
were led away to all manner of immorality. 
For as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge , God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind: a mind that could not ſufficiently 
_ diſtinguiſh” between good and evil, but eafily 
drawn te do theſe: things which are nat conve- 
nient. | 

The fatal conſequence: which 8 this 
neglect of application to God, for true wiſ- 
dom to direct men in the moral conduct of 
their lives, may ſhew us our obligation, in 
Intereſt as well as duty, to enquire ſeriouſly, 
Whether God has any way afforded means of 
further light, than what we our ſelves can 
collect from unaſſiſted natural Reaſon, to di- 
rect us in attaining the utmoſt knowledge of 
his will. And this ſhould now lead me to con- 
ſider the ſecond Dang which I ads to 
. to 1 | 


. "That r 8 i this en- 
guiry, will ind it reaſonable to conclude, 
that ſome Revelation may juſtly be expedited 


from God, en the e MN 4 man- 
Lind. 


But 
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But becauſe I cannot go through with the 


full conſideration of this at preſent, I ſhall 


forbear to enter upon it; and ſhall rather 
chuſe to conclude this diſcourſe with an ear- 


neſt exhortation, to all ſuch as, by the prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, are convinced of the Being 
of God and his moral Attributes, That they 


would live up to this Light of their own Rea- 


ſon. in their further enquiry after the Revela- 


tion of the Will of God. 


"Tis owned on all hands, that Paſſion, and 
Prejudice, and Partiality arifing from unruly 
luſts and appetites of any kind, are great im- 

iments. to the finding and embracing. of 


Truth, eſpecially ſuch Truth as is likely to 
contradi&t thoſe prevailing Paſſions. And 
therefore, if we are honeſt and ſincere in our 


ſearches after Truth, we muſt firſt free our 


ſelves from theſe impediments, that is, we muſt 


live ſo as not to have any biaſs upon our minds 
againft the practice of Religion, if, upon en- 
quiry, we ſhould find reaſon to believe its 


-principles true. This is but a very reaſonable 


thing to defire, of thoſe who allow the ſteady 
practice of all virtue to be the happineſs and 
perfection of human nature, at the ſame time 
that they queſtion or doubt of the truth of 
all Revealed Religion, as of the Hea- 


hen 
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then Philoſophers held, and ſome of thoſe who 
pretend to be their great admirers would ſtill 
ſeem to hold. Such men cannot fay, that we 
deſire any thing of them againſt their own pro- 
feſs'd intereſt. Nay, conſidering the advantage 
which the belief of the principles of Religion 
may be of, to ſupport them under any untoward 
circumſtances of diſcouragement, one would 
think they could hardly take it amiſs of us, if 
we ſhould even entreat them to admit thoſe 
principles, for probable at leaſt, and to practiſe 
accordingly, till by ferious enquiry they could 
diſcover them to be falſe. But ſome men are 
ſo perverſe, as to interpret any thing of this kind 
to be an unjuſt prejudice in favour of Religion. 
An Author, whom I have had occaſion formerly 
to mention, tells us, That It is the moſt 
« beggarly refuge imaginable, which is ſo migh- 
« tily cry'd up, and ſtands as a great maxim 
with many able men, That. they ſhould 
« firive to have Faith and believe to the © 
e utmoſt: Becauſe if after all, there be no- 


— thing in the matter, there will be no harm 


© in being thus deceived; but if there be 
. any thing, it will be fatal for them not to 


c have 


* 8 0 


— — 


" © Charafteriſtics Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, Pag. 36. 
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3 6 
have believed to the full. But, ( ſays be) 


* 


they are ſo far miſtaken, that whilſt they have 
« this thought, tis certain they can never he- 
« lieye, either to their ſatisfaction and happi- 
neſs in this world, or with any advantage 
e of recommendation to another. For beſides 
te that our Reaſon, which knows the cheat, 
« will never reſt thoroughly fatisfied on ſuch a 
bottom, but turn us often a-drift,. and toſs 
« us in a ſea of doubt and perplexity; we can- 
not but actually grow worſe in Religion, ane 
entertain a worle opinign, ſtill of a ſupreme 
Deich, whillt our belief is founded on fo i in 
6 „ jurious a Thought of him. 

Now indeed, if thoſe able men, as. * 1 
them in way of deriſion; had either defired 
us to believe againſt our on certain know- 
ledge, or had, by pretence of this Argument, 
diſcouraged us from enquiring into the grounds 
of Religion, or the motives to believe it; 
chen there might have been ſome colour for 


A 
A 


this untoward Reflection. But when they 


only repreſent che caſe of Religion as it really 
ſtands, v/2. That the principles of it give a 
juſt proſpect of great advantage, both preſent 
and future, to the mind of man, if they be 
true, and be believed, and in practice owned 
to be ſo; and that there can be no poſſible” 
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diſadvantage, in the future at leaſt, to ſuch as 
are willing to live virtuouſly, from the preſent 
belief of chem, even though they ſhould in the 
end prove to have been in a miſtake; I can⸗ 
not ſee how we could: reaſonably ad viſe a wiſe 
man to act otherwiſe than on the ſafe ſide; 

| till he could, to his own ſatisfaction, evident- 
V prove, that the contrary was true. For this 
1s, in effect, only deſiring him not to conchade 
them abſolutely falſe; at che ſame time that he 
owns they may poſſibly be true. That we 
cannot believe to our full fatisfaftimn or hap- 
pineſs while we doubt, I readily grant; but 
what is this to the Argument? For we muſt 
either believe the fundamental principles of 
Religion to be true or falſe, or elſe we muſt 
be, doubtful about them. Now though there 
be no ſatisfaction in being doubtful, yet there 
may be ſome hope, though mixed with fear; 
and this will be ſome comfort to a man's 
mind, ſo long as he keeps honeſtly to that ſide 
where the hope lies. But thoſe who believe 
them falſe, can pretend to no hope at all of 
what will be hereafter „but that of utter ex- 
tinction; and what comfort can there be in 
that, even at preſent, but only to thoſe who are 
already incurably miſerable, and muſt be ſo as 
long as they do exiſt ? This i is certainly a very 


unhappy 
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unhappy cure for doubt and perplexity, which 
can never mend our caſe while we are ſenſible 
of it. Admitting the opinion of thoſe, who 
think that death puts an utter end to our be- 
ing, to be true, what ground can it give them 
(as © Tully ſays) either of joy or boaſting ? If 
therefore there be no entire ſatisfaction, in 
doubting about the Being of a Providence, and 
a future State; nor any comfort to a rational 
mind, in the utter diſbelief of them: 'Then 
certainly, if we could by any means arrive at a 
full perſuaſion of the Truth of them, it would 
be a very deſirable thing. And therefore to 
apply this Argument, to perſuade men not to 
be unconcerned in the ſerious and honeſt exa- 
mination of the grounds of Religion, nor to be 
obſtinate, in ſtanding out againſt reaſonable evi- 
dence, even though 1 it ſhould fall ſhort of ſtrict 
demonſtration, is no putting a cheat upon our 
Reaſon, becauſe there is a neceſſity of acting one 
way or other. Nor can I ſee, how it is any in- 
jurious thought of the Deity, for a man to think 
it more for his happineſs, to believe that there 
18 


Præclarum autem neſcio quid adepti ſunt qui didicer unt, 
ſe, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, totos eſſe perituros. Quod 
ut ſit quid habet ifta res aut letablle aut glorioſum ? Cic. 
9 Diſp. lib. x. cap. 2 r. 
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is ſuch an infinitely perfect Being, than not, 
even while he doubts of his Exiſtence, (ſup- 
poſing it poſlible, for a man honeſtly to doubto 
of it.) Is it any diſhonour to that Being, for us 
to think, that if he do exiſt at all, he is ſo 
good as to make it our intereſt to believe his 
Exiſtence ? or is it any means of making us 


entertain a worſe opinion of the Deity, 'to be- 
lieve that the moral perfections of Juſtice, 
Goodneſs and Truth belong to him, and that 
he makes a real diſtinction between good and 
evil, if he govern the world? 
I have been induced to take notice of this 
paſſage, becauſe it ſeems to be directly point- 
ed at an Argument, which ſome of the beſt 
and moſt judicious writers (both Heathens. 
and Chr:/tians) have made uſe of to perſuade 


men, 


— 


t Of Heathen Authors I ſhall only mention Tully and Plato. 
Tully, befides the fore-mentioned place in his Tuſculan Que- 
ſtions, has alſo this paſſage in the concluſion of his Cato major. 
His mihi rebus, (i. e. from ſeveral conſiderations depending up- 
on the Souls immortality) levis eſt ſenectus, nec ſolum non 
moleſta ſed etiam jucunda. Quod ſi in hoc erro, quod ani- 
mos hominum immortales eſſe credam, lubenter erro: Nec 
mihi hunc errorem quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. 
Sin mortuus (ut quidam minuti philoſophi cenſent ) nihil 
ſentiam, non vereor ne hunc errorem meum mortui philoſo- 
phi irrideant. To this purpoſe, Plato, in the perſon of Socra- 
tes, in divers places, * in his Phædo, pag. or. Id. 


Serrans. 
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men, not to be averſe to the belief of a God 
and a Future State, taken from the advantages 
of that belief both to virtue and happineſs, 
even ſuppoſing the caſe to be only probable, 
or as yet doubtful. And whatever the ad- 
mirers of this Author may think, there is ſo 
juſt a foundation in reaſon for this way of ar- 
guing, that it will not be the leſs uſed or va- 
lued by any conſiderate man, for the unwor- 
thy reflection which he has made upon it. 
And, indeed, to do him right, when he is in 
a better humour, he himſelf is pleaſed to make 
uſe of the ſame argument in effect, though 
put into other words, [in his Enquiry con- 
cerning Virtue) when he tells us, » that by 
virtue of the BELIEF of a world to come, 
a man may retain his Virtue, even under the 
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barde eft thoughts of Human nature. And ſpeak= 
ing of Religious Affection, he ſays, that w if 
the ſubject and ground of this divine puſſion be 
not really juſt or adequate, (the Hypotheſis of 
Thai n, i. e. the Exiſtence of a God, being 
ſuppoſed falſe) the faſſion fill in it ſelf is ſo 
far natural and good, as it proves an advan- 
tage to Virtue and Goodneſs. But if, on the 
other fide, the ſubject of this paſſion be really 
adequate and juſt, (the Hypotheſis of Theiſnt 
being real, and not imaginary) then is the paſ- 
fon alſo juſt, and becomes abſolutely due and 
regu: afite 1 in every rational Creature, Now what 
is this but arguing for Religious Affection, or 
the admiration of the Divine order of things, 
( which he might have called Faith if he had 
pleaſed) from its * advantage to virtue, even 
though the ſubject of it ſhould in the end, 
prove not to have been real but imaginary? 
And why may not another man, erideavour to 
perſuade men to live according to Virtue and 
Religion, from the ſame Topick, even W 
it be put into plainer language? 
But to conclude; There is no conſidetate 
man, but who would willingly be ſatisfied in 
'' matters 


pag. 76. x pag. 75. 
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matters of ſo great moment, as the principles 
of Religion; and therefore every man ought 
to take the ſureſt way of attaining that ſatis- 
faction, by preparing himſelf to entertain 
Truth with a ſincere love of it; that is, by 
living ſo that no Truth may ever be ungrate- 
ful ro him. There is a great affinity between 
Virtue and Truth; and the fureſt way to find 
the one, is by the ſincere practice of the other. 
Let us therefore lay aſide all paſſion and pre- 
judice, and every irregular deſire, which may 
hinder us from being impartially willing to 
obey every reaſonable obligation, which the 
diſcovery of Truth can lay upon us. And if 
we are already got ſo far as in earneſt to be- 
lieve a God, and that the practice of virtue 
or moral rectitude is his will, but yet want 
farther ſatisfaction as to the Truth of Revela- 
tion; let us firſt do the will of God as far as 


we know, and Zhen we ſhall know whether the 
doctrine be of God. 


And may the Father of Lights, and God of 
all Truth, direct us all in our fincere en- 
deavours after the knowledge of his Will. 


— 
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ASSABASEESASAESEAEAELER 
Iſaiah 133 | 


And many people hal go, and ſay, 
Come ye, and let us go up 10 the 
mountain of the Lord, to the houſe 
of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths ; for out of Zion 
hall go forth the lau, and the word 
f the of — Jeruſalem | 


I. That 
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I. That every Rational man, who believer 
God and a Providence governing the world, is 
under a natural obligation, to enquire whether 
God has made. any particular Revelation of his 
will to men, which they are any way concerned 
to take 1 notice of. 


'T ſhall now proceed to confider the ſecond | 
thing, which I then propoſed to ſpeak to, 


2. 


II. That whoever ſeriouſly makes this en- 
quiry, will find good reaſon to conclude, that 
ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected from 
God, conſidering the general ſtate of mankind. 


This is a point which deſerves to be very 
ſeriouſſy conſidered, becauſe it is the very 
point, upon which all thoſe who can be truly 
called Deiſis, begin to divide from ſuch as 


believe a divine Revelation. For he that be- 


9 


lieves a God and a Providence governing the 

world, and obſerving the actions of men, as 

every one muſt do that can properly be called 

a Deiſt, and yet denies the Truth of all 

Revelation, muſt of neceſſity, either. hold it 

unreaſonable either tO believe or expect +4 
: nn 
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ſuch Revelation at all from God, upon any 
ACCOUNT 3 ; or elſe he muſt" imagine, that there 
may hereafter be ſome true Revelation, though 
all that have hitherto been pretended to, be 
falſe. As to this latter caſe, I think there will 
be no occaſion to ſay any thing; becauſe, I 
believe, there are none of thoſe, who deny 
the Truth and certainty of all paſt Revelation, 
who do in earneſt believe it probable, that 
there ever will be any other: Or if there 
ſhould be any ſuch perſons, the courſe of thoſe 
Arguments, which are generally uſed to prove 
the Truth and excellency of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, will plainly ſhew them their miſtake, 
by letting them ſee, how unreaſonable it is to 
expect greater evidence in this world for any 
poſſible future Revelation, than what we al- 
ready have for the Chriſtian, _ 

My buſineſs therefore at preſent, is only 
with thoſe men, who profeſs neither to believe 
nor expect any other Revelation of the will 
of God to mankind, beſides what the ordina- 
ry courſe of his Providence, in the outward 
government of the world, diſcovers to eve 
man's mind, but think ſuch belief or expecta- 
tion unreaſonable. Now they that are of this 
opinion, muſt either think, that it is impoſſi- 
ble, in the nature of things, that Gad ſhould 


Y 3 make 
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make any ſuch Revelation, or, at leaſt, that it 
is highly improbable that he ever does make 
any; or elſe, that mankind has no occaſion or 
neceſſity for any ſuch Revelation, and therefore 
need never enquire after it. 

In oppoſition, therefore, to this kind of rea- 
ſoning, I ſhall endeavour to new; 

I. That in the nature of Things, there is no 
impoſſibility that God ſhould make a en; 
Revelation of his will to men. | 

II. That, conſidering our natural notions of 
the Goodneſs of God, there is no reafon to 
think it incredible that he ſhould, at ſome time 
or other, make ſuch Revelation. 

HI. That confidering the general condition of 
mankind, ſuch revelation is by no means un- 
neceſſary. 

I. That in the nature of Things, there is no 
impoſſibility that God ſhould make a particu» 
lar Revelation of his will to men. They that 
deny the poſſibility of it, ought to ſhew that 
it implies ſome contradiction, ariſing from the 
conſideration, either of the nature of Man, to 
whom ſuch revelation 1s ſuppoſed to be made, 
or of God, who is ſuppoſed to make it: For 
otherwiſe, the mere difficulty of conceiving 
the manner how it is made, or our not ſeeing 
it often done, ſo as to make } it common or. fa- 

miliar 
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miliar to us, is no objection to the poſſibility 


of it. But now, that God ſhould upon ſome 


occaſions communicate his will to men in a 
particular manner, implies nothing contradi- 
ctory, either to the nature of man or God. 
For if we believe, that God is the maker of 
mankind, and that from him they received 
their reaſon and underſtanding, with all the 
powers and faculties of their mind, and all o- 
ther powers whatſoever, whereby they are ca- 
pable either of communicating their thoughts 


and intentions one to another, or of receiving 


ſuch communication one from another, not- 
withſtanding that the agent or mind, thus 
communicating its thoughts, is it ſelf inviſi- 
ble; then it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 

the mind of man is incapable of receiving 
any impreſſion, of revelation or inſtruction, 
from the Supreme mind, only becauſe that 
Supreme mind is of an inviſible nature. And it 
is yet much more unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe any 
incapacity in the divine Being, of making ſuch 
diſcovery of his will to the mind of man, as 
his wiſdom ſees fit; for this would, in effect, 
be to deny the perfection of his nature, and to 
make him a Being not acting freely but by 
neceſſity, without liberty or choice: and this 


in che end comes to the ſame thing, as deny- 
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ing him to be an intelligent Being, and muft 

at laſt recur to downright Atheiſm. For, in- 
deed, what difference is there between denying 
the Exiſtence of God, and denying thoſe At- 


tributes, which are eſſential to an infinitely 


wiſe and powerful Being; whereby though the 
name of God be retained, yet the nature of 
an infinitely perfect Being, intended by that 
name, is infinitely confounded and loſt. Bur 
I ſuppoſe thoſe, with whom I am now diſ- 
courſing, willingly to own more than the 


mere name of a Deity; and therefore may 


deſire them to conſider, the abſurdity which 
would follow, from the denying a poſſibility 
of his diſcovering his will to mankind, what- 
ever the occaſion be, in any ſupernatural way, 
not inconſiſtent with his infinite Perfections, 
or moral Attributes. Indeed, that the divine 
Majeſty or Eſſence of God ſhould, at any 
time, be ſeen by mortal eyes, implies a con- 
Alen to his Nature; becauſe it would ſup- 
poſe him to be Finite, and limited to a parti- 
cular figure and place, at the ſame time that 
we own him to be infinite, and every where 
preſent, that is, without figure. But then, 
that 


— 


— — 


2 See Dr. Clatke s e of che Being 2 4 4nribute 
of God, Proboſ. vili, and ix. 
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that he who is every where preſent, and 
works all things according to the Counſel of bit 
own will, doing whatever he pleaſes, both in 
heaven and earth, ſhould have no means of 
diſcovering his Will to intelligent creatures, 

whom he has made capable of underſtanding 

the mind and will of each other, is a thing 
utterly repugnant to any juſt and conſiſtent 
notion of his infinite Power. What the Pfal- 
miſt fays®, He that planted the Ear, ſhall be 
not hear? be that formed the Eye, ſhall he not 
ſee? he that chaſtiſeth the Heathen, ſhall not 
he correct? he that teacheth man knowledge, 
ſhall not he know? carries in it a natural ar- 
gument, which 'may be extended to the caſe 
we are now upon. - He that hath given to man, 

not only the uſe of Senſes, whereby he is able 
ro perceive outward o jects, but alſo an in- 
ward Underſtanding, whereby he is capable 
of apprehending ſuch things as are not objects 


of ſenſe, has not he power to convey any 


knowledge from himſelf to that underſtand- 
ing, but only by ſuch means as we preſcribe 
to him? and is he not able to convince the 
mind of man as effectually, of the Truth of 


what is conveyed to it, in an extraordinary 


way, 
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way, as it can be convinc'd of any other truth 
of things that are without it ſelf? | 
But I need not inſiſt longer upon the poſli- 
bility of a thing, which the generality of man- 


kind in all ages have, not only owned to be 
poſſible, but which they have alſo, as I ſhall 


'  ſhew by and by, By as or in fact actual- 


ly to be. And therefore I proceed to ob- 
ſerve. 

II. That, conſidering our natural notions of 
the goodneſs of God, there is no reaſon to 


think it incredible, that he ſhould at ſome 


time or other make ſuch diſcovery of his will. 
I would not here be ſo underſtood, as if I 
thought that we could juſtly conceive God 
Almighty to be under any obligation to make 
ſuch particular Revelation to men: becauſe 
conſidering the ungrateful returns and the un- 
worthy uſe which the generality of men have 
too commonly made of that natural Light 
which God affords to all, they have no reaſon 
to expect any ſupernatyral Revelation as mat- 
ter of Right; yet conſidering the infinite 
Goodneſs of the Divine Being, ſo many ways 
expreſs d towards them be yond their deſerts, 
they may have ground to hs for it from 
his mercy, and to believe that the thing is not 
improbable ; eſpecially when we conſider, 


That 
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That in all ages of the world men have ever 
had ſuch an apprehenfion. Now it is certain- 
ly more agreeable to the goodneſs of God to 
ſuppoſe, that there is really at the botrom 
ſome foundation for ſuch an apprehenſion , 
than to think that mankind ſhould always be 
under ſuch a deluſion, as conſtantly to believe 
and expect a thing for which there never was: 
any ground or occaſion given. That men 
ſhould miſtake in making falſe deductions from 
a true principle, or that they ſhould ground 
many errors, one after another, upon one Truth 
miſapprehended or corrupted, is not to be won- 
der d at; for it is a common ching: But that 
they ſhould generally, in all ages and countries, 
fall into the belief of a thing, upon which ſo 
much of their practical conduct depends, and 
yet that there ſhould never, in any age or coun- 
trey, have been any probability of fact or rea- 
ſon to induce them to it, is a thing that can 
hardly be reconciled with common ſenſe to ſup- 
poſe. 
- Now that, in all ages and countries, there 
has been, time out of mind, a common perſua- 
ſion, that God did communicate his will to 
mankind, in ſome way or other more than 
the general way of nature, is a thing ſo no- 
torious in all antiquity, that I think no one 


will 
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will go about to deny it: And the farther we 
go backwards towards the moſt ancient times, 
ſtill ſo much the more ſtrong and prevailing 
was that perſuaſion. Tully, in his preface to 
thoſe Treatiſes, wherein he endeavours to ſet 
in the beſt light, not only all that could be 
ſaid for, but alſo all that could be ſaid againſt 
the ſeveral ſorts of Divination or Propheſying 
which were pretended to among the Heathen; 
tells us, That it was a conſtant and prevailing 
opinion, derived down from the remoteſt antiqui- 
45, or firſt ages of the world, and confirmed by 
the unanimous ſuffrage of all nations, d as well thoſe 
which were moſt learned and polite, as thoſe 
which were moſt rude and barbarous; that there 
was among men ſuch a thing as Prophecy, or fore- 
knowledge and prediction of future contingent 
events. And he gives it as his opinion, that 

| the 
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Vetus opinio eſt, jam uſqu2 ab heroicis ducta tempori- 
bus, eaque & populi Rom. & omnium gentium firmata con- 
ſenſu, verſari quandam inter homines divinationem quam 
Graci pak appellant, id eſt, præſenſionem & ſcientiam - 
rerum futurarum, exc. Cic. de Divinat. lib. f. 

s Gentem quidem nullam video neque tam humanam at- 
que doctam, neque tam immanem, tamque harbaram, que: 
non ſignificari futura, & a quibuſdam intelligi prædicique 
poſſe cenſeat. ib. 

e Atque hæc, ut ego arbitror, veteres rerum magis even- 
tis moniti quam ratione docti putaverunt & probaverunt. th. 
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the ' ancients came into this perſuaſion, not ſ 
nuch by reaſon and argument, as by evidence of 
fat and experience. That is, they were con- 


vinced by the events of Things which had been 


foretold, that the Divine Being did ſometimes 


communicate the knowledge of things future, 


which could not otherwiſe have been naturally 
known to men. And though the immediate 
conveyance of this foreknowledge was by them 
ſuppoſed to be made-to men by Powers inferior 
to the Supreme Deity, yet they owned, that ul- 
timately thoſe Powers derived their knowledge 
of futurity from the Supreme; as appears from 
that paſſage of the Poet. f 1146 


coi Phebo Pater Onmigetens, mibi Phabus 


Apollo 
Pradi 71— 


And upon chis perſuaſion they all had recourſe 
to Oracles in difficult caſes, as is ſufficiently 
known to all that have any manner of ac- 
quaintance with ancient Hiſtory. And that 
they did not think che mere foretelling of fu- 
ture events was all the Revelation, which 
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* f Virg. Zneid. lib. 3. * 251. 
x Upon which Servius has this remark: Simul notandum A- 
doll nem, quæ dicit, ab Jove cognoſcere. | 
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they might expect from God, is evident from 
| hence, That there never yet was any nation 
but what had ſome fort of revealed Religion, 
real or pretended among them, which gave 
them ſome direction about their worſhip or 
intercourſe with the Heavenly Powers": And 
that they generally believed the firſt Founders 
of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, to have 
received ſome kind of Inſtruction ** the 
Gods, for the future eſtabliſhment of their 
Government and Laws, eſpecially in matters 
of Religion and Divine Worſhip. From hence 
it was that Numa Pompilius, in the ſettling 
of his Laws for the Roman ſtate, pretended 
to have frequent conferences with the God- 
deſs * Eperia, and to receive direQions from 
her: And that | Tycurgus, during the time 
that he was 2 the Lacedaemonian 
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beipruve* x Ad vdr 5 xenrngants p@ fs re veau, &. 
Strabo, lib. 16. p. 762. 

*__—Deorum metum injiciendum ratus eſt, qui cum de- 
ſcendere ad animos fine aliquo commento miraculi non poſ- 
ſet, ſimulat ſibi cum Dea Egeria congreſſus nocturnos eſſe, 
ejus ſe monitu, que acceptiſſima Diis efſent, ſacra inſtituere. 
Liv. lib 1. cap. 19. 
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Laws and Government, made frequent jour- 
neys to conſult the Pythian Oracle. Herein 
theſe two famous Lawgivers imitated the me- 
thod which was reported to have been taken 
long before by Minos King of Crete, who was 
celebrated by the Ancietits for the juſtice 
of his Government and the excellence of his 
Laws, for the making and perfecting of which 
he is ſaid to have had ſeveral conferences with 
Fupiter, and for that purpoſe to have gone 
every Ninth * Year into Jupiter's Cave to 
receive his Inſtructions, and to give an, ac- 
count of what has been done in the former 
nine years, (according to! Plato's account of 
the Tradition, who expounds the paſſages. of 
Homer and Hefiod, in which this matter is 
mentioned to the ſame purpoſe in his Dialogue 
which bears the name of Minos.) By this 


enn 
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7 
Lieges ſuas auctoritate Apelinis Delphici confirmarit, Cie. 
de Divinat. lib. 1. 


k Not for nine years together, 45 ſome miſtake i it, Ah 4 
not conſider the paſſage of Plato. 
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practice he reformed whatever was amiks, ſo 
that the Laws of Crete continued in great te- 
putation for many years after m. Inſomuch 
that thoſe of Sparta, under which the Lace- 
dæmonians flouriſhed ſo long, were very much 
copied from them. And it is obſerved by 
Plato, that thoſe two kingdoms of Crete and 
Sparta were the only ones in all Greece, 
that kept from gaming and dri ning to exceſs, 
which he affirms was chiefly owing to the 
good inſtitutions of this Minas: whoſe Me- 


mory Was had in ſuch veneration, that the 


ancient Poets have, for his Juſtice and good 
Government, made him one of the Judges of 
the dead in the other world; as they have 
alſo made Rhadamanthus another, who ( ac- 
cording to n Plato) was a ſort of Chief Juſtice 
to Minos, in the adminiſtration of his Go- 
vernment in Crete * Though Strabo (out 
of Epborus, an old Hiſtorian) tells us, p that 
there. was another Rhadamanthus long before 
this, who firſt civilized the Iſland, and took 
the ſame method of conſulting with Jupiter, 

which 


A MES * 


m Vide Strabonem, lib. x. pag. 477. 
n Plato. ib. pag. 320. 
© Rhadamanthus is called the Brother of Minos in Plato 5 
firſt Book de Legibus, p. 623. 
| vp Þ Strabo lib, x. pag. 476. 
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which Minos afterwards copied from bim. 
That theſe, and the like relations of ancient 
times, which we meet withal in Heathen Au- 
thors, have a great mixture of fable in them 
J readily grant; but that which made them 
ſo eaſily obtain credit in the world, was this 
general perſuaſion, that ſuch laws and go- 
vernment as were moſt under the Divine di- 
rection, muſt of neceſſity be moſt perfect, 
and that God did, ſome way or other, com- 
municate ſuch expreſs directions to Good men. 
What Strabo, a judicious Author, remarks 
upon this occaſion, is 'worth our obſervation ; 
q Whatever, ſays he, becomes of the real Truth 
of theſe relations, this however is certain, that 
men did believe and think them true; and for 
this reaſon, Prophets were had in ſuch bo- 
nour, as to be thought worthy ſometimes even of 
Royal dignity, as being perſons that deliver- 
ed precepts and admonitions from the Gods, 
both while they lived, and after their death, 
ſuch as Iireſias, Amphiaraus, Trophonius . 
Orpheus, Muſzus, &c. It is certain, that 

Z | ſome 
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ſome of theſe Oracles continued long i in repu- 


ration to after ages; and were frequently ap- 
plied to by perſons of the higheſt rank, and 


beſt underſtanding. | 

I know there are ſome who now make it a 
great Controverſy, whether there ever was a- 
ny real true prediction delivered by theſe, or 
any other Oracles among the Heathen ; and 
ſome go ſo far as to aſſert, that they were all 
entirely cheat and colluſion, managed by the 
artifice of crafty and deſigning men. And no 
doubt there was a great deal of human fraud 
in them; ſo that in very many caſes, we 
need not oak for any other ſolution for thoſe 
appearances, by which the vulgar were de- 
luded.- But yet any one, who carefully con- 
ſiders, what account the very beſt, and leaſt 
credulous of ancient writers give of them, will 
find it very difficult to prove, that never any 
other agents but human, had any concern in 


them. There are ſome ſuch expreſs predicti- 


ons related, as cannot well, with any mode- 
ſty, be denied to have been made ; nor is it 
ſo eaſy to account for them in the way of hu- 
man Artifice, as it is to ſhew, how they might, 
by wicked Spirits, have been collected from 
the true Oracles of God, and then delivered 
as their own, to gain credit to that Idolatrous 


* _— 
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worſhip of wicked Spirits, into which; by the 


juſt judgment of God; thoſe nations were fal- 
len; which had depa rted from the worſhip of 


the one true God. N o is it eaſy to account 
for what both Plato and Xenophon, two in- 
timate acquaintance of Socrates, ſo particu- 
larly and expreſly relate, concerning that Ge 
nius or Demon, which gave that good man 
ſuch frequent and remarkable advertiſements, to 
reſtrain him from any deſign, whereby he was 
likely to fall into any miſtake or danger. 

However, it is not neceſſary to my preſent 
purpoſe, to enter ſo far into this Controverſyʒ 
as to determine the matter either way; for let 
all that was pretended to by theſe Oracles be 


never ſo much a cheat, yet there muſt have 


been originally ſome ground of truth to build 
all this cheat upon; and the ſtronger and more 
laſting the cheat or counterfeit was, ſo much 
che ſtronger muſt the perſuaſion at firſt have 
been, of ſome real and true Revelation made 
from God. For no counterfeit is ever attempt- 
ed, or can ever hope to meet with entertain- 


ment and ſucceſs, but becauſe it pretends ro 


imitate ſomething which has been true in a like 
kind before; and owned to beſo. If there had 


never been any real and true Coin, there ne- 
der would have been any falſe or counterfeit. 
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340 SERMON XI. 
Errors may proceed and multiply from the cor- 
ruption of any Truth, but Truth is always the 
oldeſt. The Firſt writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment, may be proud, beyond diſpute, to 
be older than any other books now extant in 
the world. And in thoſe writings we have an 
account of very remarkable Revelations made 
to the ancient Patriarchs, who were very con- 
ſiderable men in their ſeveral generations 
long before; ſome of which, no doubt, were 
remember'd long after. The wonderful pre- 
diction which Fo/eph made, concerning ſeven 
years of great. plenty, ſucceeded by ſeven 
cthers of great famine, which had ſo great an 
influence over the whole government of E- 
gypt, and cauſed ſo great a change of property 
among them, could not eaſily be forgotten in 
ſome ages. And the whole Hiſtory of the life 
and actions of Moſes the great Hebrew Laws- 
giver, the Miracles which he wrought, and 
the Revelations which he received from God, 
and the Government which he eſtabliſhed up- 
on them, over his own people, whom he de- 
- livered ſafe out of Egypt, in ſpite of the ſtron- 
geſt and moſt powerful oppoſition of their op- 
preſſors, were things fo remarkable, that the 
Egyptians, and other neighbouring nations, 
bad — reaſon to be well acquainted with 
them: 
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them: And from them theſe notions might be 


very eaſily propagated by degrees into other 
parts of the world. And other founders of 
Commonwealths might take hints from thence, 
to pretend to ſuch extraordinary ways of re- 


ceiving their laws and inſtitutions from hea- 


ven, as long as any tradition of the firſt Truth 
remain'd. And I am the rather induced to 
obſerve this, from the account which Srrabo 
himſelf, in the fore-mentioned placer, gives 
of this Matter. For firſt, he gives a much more 


ingenuous Character, than Tacitus does, both 
of Moſes and the ancient Jew:/h people: And 


being an A/iatic, he had opportunity of being 


better informed of their Original: And with a 


great deal of candour, he relates the occaſion 
of Moſes's conducting them out of Egypt, 
upon a great diſhke of the Egyptian Tdola- 
try, and or his ſettling a good form of Politi- 
cal government, and an excellent ſcheme of 
33 — , Upon the belief of one God 
2 3 among 
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342 SERMON XL. 
among them, free from image worſhip and fu- 
perſtition; and of his promiſing to thoſe who 
continued virtuous and religious obſervers of 
juſtice, » all future good, and extraordinaty 
or miraculous aſſiſtance from God, but no ſuch 
thing to thoſe who were not ſuch. He takes no- 
tice alſo, that Religion and the Divine pro- 
yidence, were the defence that Meſes took for 
his armour, when he was in queſt of a place 
of. ſettlement for this excellent form of reli- 
gious worſhip. And he adds, * that thoſe who 
ſucceeded Moſes for ſome time, while: they kept 
to this firſt inſtitution, were very juſt, and — 
religious men. And, wh ich ĩs very remarkable, 
after the giving this account of Moſes, and his 
Divine polity, he takes occaſion to mention 
Minos and Lycurgus, and others, who preten- 
ded to a divine direction far their Inſtitutions 
allo, as if he intended thereby to lead us 
into an opinion, that they did but copy 
after this older and more excellent Legi 
gator 

And 
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And beſides all this, if we conſider the ſcat- 


tered remains of antient Tradition, which are 


to be found diſperſed among the old accounts 


of Heathen nations, though greatly corrupt- 
ed by- paſſing through ſo many hands, and 
ſtrip them of that fabulous dreſs, into which 
poets and other writers have put them, we 
may ſee manifeſt footſteps of many ancient 
Truths of Religion, whereof we have a more 
plain and ſimple, as well as more conſiſtent 
narration, in the books of Mo ofes and other 
ſacred writings. I ſhall not mention particu- 
lars; becauſe many Chriſtian writers, both an- 


cient and modern, in their defences of the Di- 


vine authority of the Chriſtian Religion, are 
very copious upon this ſubject. And all the 


modeſteſt of the Heathen writers themſelves. 


confeſs, that their firſt Learning and Philoſo- 
phy, and many of their Religious Doctrines, 
were originally derived from the Egyptians, 
or other more eaſtern Barbarous nations, that 
is, from thoſe who were more ancient than the 


_ Greeks. And if they had borrowed leſs from 


the Egyptians, who had been longer corrupt- 
ing Original Truth; and more from others, who 
had leſs ſuperſtition among them, we might 


have had a clearer account of the moſt primitive 


perſuaſions of men, in matters of Religion. 
2 4 Now 
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Now the Uſe which I would make of all 
this is, to ſhew, that mankind have general- 
ly been perſuaded, that God did really, upon 
great occaſions, reveal his will to men, in ſome 
particular manner or other (which they ſup- 


poſed there were ſeveral ways of doing) for 
their better inſtruction in matters of Virtue 


and Religion. And ſince they have ever, from 


the very infancy of the world, as far as we 
can judge, been poſſeſs d of this opinion, it 
ſeems moſt agreeable to our notions of the 
Divine Goodneſs, that ſuch an opinion ſhould 
not always have been mere deluſion ; but that 
there ſhould both be ſome real foundation for 
It, and ſome excellent uſe to be, ſome time or 
other, made of it. 

But becauſe there are ſome who pretend, 
that the natural light of our own Reaſon is 
entirely ſufficient to direct us, in our moral and 
religious conduct, without any other aſſiſtance, 
ſo that any other Revelation or direction from 
God ſeems to them altogether needleſs; I ſhall 
therefore now proceed to ſhew, 

III. That conſidering the general condition 
of mankind, ſuch Revelation is by no means 
unneceſſary. Indeed if the generality of man- 
kind had always lived up exactly to the. prin- 
ciples of reaſon, and had all of them both 


leiſure 
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EY Ion and capacity ſufficient to improve their 
natural Light to the utmoſt, and were always 
ready, in every inſtance, to practiſe according 
to the juſt conſequences deducible from ſuch 
improvement ; then there might be ſome pre- 
rence for thinking any farther aſſiſtance or re- 
velation unneceſſary. But as the caſe ſtands, 
the matter is quite otherwiſe, as will appear 
from ſeveral conſiderations. For 
- Firſt, It is evident, that there is a ſtrange 
and ſurprizing corruption in human Nature 
that the generality of men have hardly ever 
attended duly, at any time, to the natural. 
dictates of their own reaſon ; and none, even 
of thoſe who attended moſt to them, have 
yet ever done it ſo conſtantly, as not to be 
conſcious that they have often deviated from 
what they knew to be reaſonable in many 
inſtances. But much the greater part have 
ſhewn themſelves more prone to extinguiſh 
than to improve the light of Reaſon. And 
yet all pretend to it, and all, upon ſome oc- 
caſion or other, make uſe of it, and appeal 
to it. There is an unaccountable mixture of 
contrarieties in the nature of man as it now © 
ſtands; the ſeeds of ſomething ſo very great 
and noble in his Reaſoning Faculty, and at 
the fame time ſomething fo very weak and 
: Ry _ diſ- 
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346 SERMON XL. 
diſorderly in his general uſe of it, that the 
moſt inquiſitive men have been greatly puzzled 
to give a true and ſatisfactory ſolution of it. 
There is a very lively deſcription of this di- 
ſtemper or ſickneſs of the mind of man in 
Tully's Preface to his 3d Book of Tuſculan 
Queſtions, wherein he tells us, that y if Nature 
had made us in ſuch a manner, that we could 
have had a clear and diſtin view of her, and 
bave conſtantly followed her excellent direction, 
then we ſhould not ſo much have wanted any 


farther advice or teaching. But now ſhe has 


afforded us only ſome ſmall ſparks of true Reaſon, 
which by corrupt practice and perverſe opinions 
we ſo ſmother, that the true and uncorrupt hght 
of Nature na where appears in its full ſtrength. 
I might cite many paſſages of other Heathen 
Authors to the ſame purpoſe. But ſuch ac- 
know ledgements are frequently to be met 


withal, and I need not inſiſt upon them. 


They could plainly ſee, that the ſtate of man 
in 


6—— * Bf 


y Quod fi tales nos natura genuiſſet, ut eam ipſam intueri 
& perſpicere, eademque optima duce curſum vitæ conficere 
poſſemus; haud erat ſane quod quiſquam rationem ac do- 
Etrinam requireret,” Nunc parvulos nobis dedit igniculos, 
quos celeriter malis moribus, opinionibuſque depravati fic 


reſtinguimus ut Nuſquam Nature Lumin appareat. 
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in this world was very far from being perfect or 
natural; but how he firſt came into this condi- 
tion, was a queſtion that could not be clearly 
reſolved without farther light than their own *. 
| They could ſee that there were natural ſeeds 
of virtue in the minds of men, and that the im- 


mediate cauſe of choking thoſe ſeeds and hin- 


dering their growth, was wrong education, de- 
praved cuſtom, perverſe opinions early imbibed, 
love of pleaſure, ambition, covetouſneſs, and 
the like. Theſe were indeed the immediate im- 
pediments to the attainment of Virtue, and 
that happy life, which nature directed to and 


aſpired after. But theſe are the diſorders of 


Nature in her diſtempered condition: The 
original cauſę of which they could not of 
| themſelves find out: And until they knew the 
cauſe of the diſtemper, they muſt always be 
at a loſs, how to find a proper means of reco- 
vering out of it. Here therefore a Revelation 
was neceſlary to ſhew men their true condition. 
„ N | 
| 2. Suppoſe 


3 
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z Sunt enim ingeniis noſtris ſemina innata virtutum, quæ 
ſi adoleſcere liceret, ipſa nos ad beatam vitam natuta perdu- 
ceret. Nunc autem ſimul atque editi in lucem & ſuſcepti 
fumus, in omni continuo pravitate, & in ſumma opinionum 
perverſitate verſamur, c. Cic. ibis, 
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343 SERMON XI 
2. Suppoſe they had really known the true 
Nate of. their own caſe, yet the true cure for 
it was more than human power. or skill could 
effect. Some of them had recourſe to Philo- 
ſophy. But the diſeaſe was too inveterate, 
and too epidemical to be cured by ſo weak a 
medicine. The Philoſophers themſelves were 
many of them as far from being amended by 
their own preſcriptions as any other : Few of 
them but what had ſome remarkable defect, 
either in their Principles or Practices of Natu- 
ral Morality, as whoever reads the Hiſtory 
of their Lives and Opinions may eaſily ſee; 
and the moſt ingenuous of them confeſs it. 
* Tully owns, that very few of them formed 
their own minds and manners according to 
the dictates of true Reaſon, and that their 
ſeveral Inſtitutions were more an oftentation 
of their knowledge than a rule of their lives. 
And their Scholars „ according to b Ariſtotle's 
account, 


„ 


——— 


a Quotus enim quiſque Philoſophorum invenitur qui fit 
ita moratus, ita animo ac vita conſtitutus, ut ratio poſtulat ? 
qui diſciplinam ſuam non oſtentationem ſcientiæ, ſed legem 
vitæ putet? Cic. Tuſcul. l. 2. cap. 4. 
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account, learn d only to diſcourſe about Mo- 
rality, but were no more better d by it, tban 

a fick man would be by hearing the diſcourſes 
of a Phyſician, but never uſing any of bis 
preſcriptions. But ſome of them we may 
ſuppoſe were good and ſincere men; yet had 
they been really better than they were, their 
numbers were ſo few, and their authority ſo 
weak, and the general corruption of the world 
ſo great, that they could never hope to make 
any conſiderable reformation in the manners 
of men. And ſome of the beſt of them did 
ſo far deſpair of any ſuch effect from mere 
human endeavours, that they thought it beſt 
to fit quiet, and if they could keep them- 
ſelves free from the contagion of that wicked- 
neſs, with which the world about them was 
overwhelmed, it would be enough. And if 
any did attempt farther, they made but few 
converts. And their influence, in a great mea- 
ſure, died with them. So that here is no re- 
medy to be expected, but only for a very few 
particular perſons out of the great body of 
_ mankind from the aſſiſtance of Philoſophy. 
And yet this is what ſome modern Deiſts think 
ſufficient to ſuperſede the neceflity of all Re- 
velation, as if here and there a man of much 
leiſure, and great abilities, and good diſpoſi- 


tion, 
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tion, were all that the Divine Goodneſs ſhouts 
be ſuppoſed to have any concern for. But 
ſuch notions are very unworthy of God, who 
is no reſpecter of Perſons. Let it therefore be 
_ farther conſidered, 

3. That ſuppoſing the Philoſophers had 
been really deſigned to reform the Morals and 
Religion of Mankind, they were not ſuffici- 
ently qualified for ſuch an undertaking, be- 
cauſe they themſelves were ignorant of many 
things neceſſary for it. As they knew not 
the firſt cauſe of the corruption of humane 
Nature (which I mentioned before) ſo they 
could know nothing of God's deſign in . 
fering it; nor of the Scheme and Order of his 
Providence, by which he deſigned to conduct 
mankind out of it, into a more perfect and hap- 
py ſtate than that from which they had fallen: 
Though they were upon good grounds of 
Reaſon (while they kepr ſteady to it) con- 
vinc'd of ſome of thoſe great Truths, which 
are ſtrong motives to obedience to the Law of 
Nature (ſuch as the 7. mmortality of the Soul 
and a Future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments:) Yet their conviction was not fo ſtea- 
dy and uniform as was neceſſary to perſuade 
others: And it may be queſtioned; whether 


their unſteadineſs to their own arguments; and 
their 
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their contradictory opinions, and different ſects, 
formed upon them, did not more hinder than 
help, that influence which the traditional be- 
lief of theſe primitive T ruths had upon the 
vulgar, in more early times, before they had 
ever heard ſuch diſputing upon them. So that 
there was really more want of Revelation 
after the days of Philoſophy than before. 
What they diſcourſed upon theſe ſubjects, 
was too fubile and ſpeculative, rather amu 
than inſtructing to a common underſtanding, 
And beſides, they themſelves had no conſiſtent 
Scheme to proceed upon. Tho' they could 
plainly diſcover, from the reaſon of things; 
that Virtue was neceſſary to the perfection of 
man, yet their many diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
upon the Chief Good, or Supreme and Ulti- 
mate Happineſs of man, were a great hindrance 
to any good influence upon thoſe that heard 
them. They could many of them ſpeak very 
well, both upon the excellence of a virtuous 
life in general, and of the immediate advan- 
tage of ſeveral particular virtues, and their na- 
tural tendency to the good of mankind; but 
how to reduce them all to one conſiſtent ſcheme, 
ſo chat ordinary men might ſee the obligation 
to practiſe all of them, in all circumſtances, 
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was a thing that few, or none of chem, could 


_ attain to. 


There are, beſides theſe; divers other con- 
ſiderations, which ſhew the neceſſity of a Re- 
velation from God, in order to the effectual 
reformation of mankind, both as to Religion 
and Morality, which I ſhall have occaſion to 
mention in my next "diſcourſe : When I ſhall 
likewiſe proceed to ſhew, that if Revelation be 
a thing neither improbable nor unneceſſary, it 
ought to be our main concern to endeavour 


to know, where this true Revelation i is to be 
found. 


SERMON 
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Preached March the 2 175. 


Or rir EBT BTE, 
Iſaiah ii. 3. 


An ay people ſhall go, and ſay; 
Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord 7 the houſe 
of the God of Jacob, and he will 
zetich us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths.; for out of Zion 
ſhall go PEN the law, and the word 
* the Lord from Jeruſalem. 


— | HAVE, in my two laſt Diſcourley 
endeayoured to fhew, 


| W x That every b man; who 
tlc 4 God and a Providence governing the 
| Aa | world, 
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| world, is under a natural obligation, to enquire 
whether God has made any particular Reve- 
lation of his will to men, which they are any 
way concerned to take notice of, And like- 
wile, , 


II. That whoever ſeriouſly makes this en- 
quiry, will find good reaſon to conclude, that 
fome Revelation may juſtly be expected to come 
from God, conſidering the general ſtate and 
condition of mankind. And in ſpeaking to this 
ſecond conſideration, I obſerved, 


I. That in the nature of things, there is no 
im poſſibility that God ſhould make a particular 
Revelation of his will to men. 

II. That, conſidering our natural notions of 
the Goodneſs of God to mankind, there is 
no reaſon to think it incredible that he ſhould, 
at ſome time or other, make ſuch Revelation. 

And 

III. That n the general condition 
of mankind, ſuch revelation is by no means 
unneceſſary ; ; as ſome deſpiſers of all Revela- 
tion have thought fit to repreſent it. This 
I began to ſhew from ſuch conſiderations as 
theſe. 

1. That there is a ſtrange and pike 
corrup- 


, \ | 
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corruption in Human Nature, which the wiſ- 
. eſt men could both ſee in others and experi- 
ence in themſelves, but which they were won= 
derfully puzzled to give any tolerable accounc 
of: And not knowing the original cauſe of it, 
they muſt always neceſſarily be at a loſs, how 
to find a ſufficient means of recovering out of 

it. And . 
2. Suppoſe they had really known the true 


ſtate of their own — yet the effectual cure 


for it was more than mere human power or 
skill could attain to. Philoſophy, how much 
ſoever it may be magnified, was nota ſufficient 


cure even for thoſe that profeſs d it, who were 
at leaſt but a ſmall handful of men, and very 


unequal to ſuch a vaſt undertaking, as inſtruct- 


ing and reforming the Morals and Reben of 
mankind. And 

3. If they had really intended ſuch a thing, 
which few or none of them ever did, yet they 
were not qualified for ſuch a work. They nei- 


ther had ſo ſteddy a conviction of the truth of 


what themiſelves profeſs d, nor were their no- 
tions of ſeveral neceſſary Truths ſo conſiſtent 
with one another, as ever to be likely to have 


any great influence upon others. To theſe con- 


ſidetations I ſhall now add, 
4. That in matters of Religiqn, which na- 
"= a2 turally 
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turally have the greateſt influence over the 
mind of man, and which therefore ought to 
be under the beſt and trueſt direction of all 
others, they were ſtill more deficient, than 
in any thing elſe. When mankind had once 
generally fallen from the worſhip of the one 
true God, they ſunk, by degrees, into the 
moſt brutal Superſtition and Idolatry; which 
was accompanied with ſuch an univerſal blind- 
neſs and ſtupidity, as to the true Nature of 
God and his Attributes; that if ſome notion 
of God's Exiſtence had not been ſo deeply 
rooted in human Nature, as never to be whol- 
ly deftroyed, a general Atheiſm muſt have 
been the natural conſequence of ſuch mon- 
ſtrous practices. For as we find no ancient 
account of any that profeſs d Atheiſtical Prin- 
ciples, till Religion was ſo entirely degene- 
rated from its firſt Original, that Primitive 
Truth and eſtabliſhed Falſhood could not eaſi- 
ly be diſtinguiſhed; ſo after things were 
come to this paſs, we find ſeveral pretenders 
to utter infidelity, Now the Philoſophers 
were ſo far from heing able to make any con- 
ſiderable reformation in this matter, that, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, they made the caſe much 
worſe; not only by ſuffering themſelves to 
be drawn away by the ſtream of vulgar Super- 
ſtition, 
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ſtition, and complying with every eftabliſh'd 
idolatrous practice, but likewiſe by endea- 
vouring to find out ſome diſtinction or other 
to juſtify it, or at leaſt to excuſe themſelves 
in complying with it. If they could not ap- 
ply ſome ſymbolical meaning or other to the 
moſt abſurd and ridiculqus ceremonies of their 
groſs ſuperſtition, by which they might ſeem 
to reconcile it to ſomething that look'd like 
Natural Religion, yet however they defended 
them by the law and practice of the country 
where they lived, Thus not only the ordi- 
nary 2 Scholars of Pythagoras, but even ſuch 
men as b Plato, © Cicero , * Epidtetus, and 
Aa 3 others 
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Which words are an encouragement both to publick and domeſtick 
Superſtition and Idolatry. 
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others of the moſt eminent underſtanding a- 
mong them, ſuch as in many places, on other 


occaſions, expreſs'd very noble and ſublime 


ſentiments, both of Morality and Religion, 
yet give ſuch precepts for following the recei- 
ved cuſtoms, both in the manner and object 
of Divine Worſhip, as could not but greatly 
confirm all other leſs diſcerning men in any 
kind of Idolatry, which had but been long e- 
nough practiſed to plead preſcription 1 in their 
ſeveral countries. 

The Szorcs, who valued themſelves upon 
the ſtrictneſs of their Religions, as well as 
Moral Principles, by Deifying of Nature or 
the Univerſe and the ſeveral parts even of 
the material world, were great encouragers of 
Polytheiſm and Creature-Worſhip; and by 
aſcribing the incommunicable name of God 
to any thing, that Was but the immediate in- 

nent 


— 
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vanto: Divos & eos, qui cœleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto. 
— ic. de Leg. lib. 2. 


Sacra privata perpetua manento. 23 manium jura 
ſancta ſunto. 16. 

Jam illud ex inſtitutis Pontificum & Aruſpicum non mu- 
tandum eft, quibus hoſtiis immolandum cuique Deo, ec. ib. 
where may be ſeen much more to the ſame purpoſe, which he 
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ſtrument of any conſiderable benefit to the 
life of man, they juſtified the practice of thoſe 
who, (in St. Paul's language) changed the 
truth of God into a lie, and worſhipped and 
ſerved the Creature mare than the Creator, 
who is blefſed for ever, And thus by re- 
fining upon the Mythological or Poetical 
Theology of their predeceſſors, they were ſo 
far from correcting the prevailing errors of 
-Heathen Worſhip, that they rather added 
greater authority to the corruptions of it. 
Thus © Balbus, in Tully, commends the wiſ- 
dom of the ancient Greeks. and Romans, for 
multiplying the number of their Gods by Dei- 
fying almoſt every thing that was of great 
virtue or benefit to mankind : And likewiſe 
for giving Divine Worſhip to dead men, who 
.had been eminent in former times, ſuch as 

S :* Hercules 


— 


a os 


— 


© Multz autem aliæ Naturz Deorum ex magnis beneficiis 
eorum, non fine cauſa, & à Gracia Sapientiſſi mis & à majo- 
ribus noſtris conſtitutæ nominatæque ſunt. Quicquid enim 
magnam utilitatem generi afferret Humano, id non ſine Di- 
vina Bonitate erga homines fieri arbitrabantur. Itaque tum 
illud quod erat a Deo natum (l. donatum) nomine ipfius Dei 
nuncupabant Tum autem res ipſa in qua vis ineſt major 
aliqua fic appellatur ut ea ipſa res nominetur Deus. Utili- 
tatum igitur magnitudine conſtituti ſunt ii Dii qui utilitates 
quaſque gignebant, De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 23. 
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Hercules and Romulus, and others, f becauſe 
they were now become Immortal. And 
chough he ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to con- 

demn the vulgar Superſtition of great folly 
and credulity, s becauſe from this Phyſical or 
Natural Theology, and the Deifying of de- 
ceaſed Heroes, they had taken occaſion, not 
only to introduce a multitude of fictitious Gods, 
which produced many fabulous and ſuperſti- 
tious opinions among them ; but likewiſe, by 
degrees, to aſcribe all ſorts of human paſſions 
and vices to their Gods; yet he concludes, 
that, ſetting ſuch fables aſide, the Divinity, 
which pervades through all nature, might be 
taken for ſeveral Gods in the ſeveral parts of 
it, and ought to be worſhip'd as ſuch. Sed 
tamen his fabulis fpretis ac repudiatis, De- 
us pertinens per Naturam cujuſque rei, per 
Terras C mes, ber Maria N eptunus, alii per 


alla, 


H— 2 
_ 


f Quorum cum remanerent animi atque zternitate frue- 
rentur, Dii rite ſunt habiti, cum & optimi eſſent & æterni. 
5. cap. 24. | 
_ 8 Videtiſne igitur ut a Phyſicis rebus, bene atque utiliter 
inventis, tracta ratio ſit ad com mentitios & factos Beos! ? que 
res genuit faſſas opiniones, erroreſque turbulentos & ſuper- 
ſtitiones pæne aniles, G. —Accipimus enim Deorum cu- 
piditates, gritudines, iracundias, ec. 

Hzc & dicuntur & creduntur ſtultiſſime, & plena ſunt fu- 
filitatis, * levitatis. 1b, cap. 28. 
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alia, poterunt intelligi qui qualeſque fint, quo- 


que cos nomine conſuetuds nuncupaverit, quos De 


os & venerari & colere debemus. Now here is 


C certainly foundation enough left for juſtifying 
the worſhip of a multitude of ancient Deities, 
and even for forming new ones u oj OCCA- 
fon. - | 

As for the Academics, chough they ee” not 
entirely come into the Stoical way of defend- 
ing all this Superſtition by reaſon and argu- 
ment, yet they juſtified it by authority and an- 
cient eſtabliſhment. For ſo Cotta, in return to 
that advice which Balbus had given him, * to 


be, as became his office of Pontif, a Champion 


for the ancient opinions about the Gods and 
their Worſhip, Ceremonies and Religion; tells 
him, that he will always defend them to the 
laſt, as he had ever done, though he went upon 
other principles, and that nothing which any man 
could ſay ſhould ever move him from this reſo- 
lution. Ego vero eas defendam ſemper, ſemperque 
| defendi Nec me ex ea opinione, quam d majori- 
5 | | bus 


AL. ro * — 


d Non enim mediocriter moveor auctoritate tui, Balle, 
Orationeque ea, quæ me in perorando cohortabatur ut me- 
miniſſem me & Cottam eſſe & Pontificem; quod eo, credo, 
valebat, ut opiniones quas à majoribus accepimus de Diis 
immortalibus, facra, * defende- 
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bus accepi de Cultu Deorum Immortalium ulli- 
us unguam oratio, aut docti aut indocti, move- 
bit. He was reſolved to hear no reaſon againſt 
the doctrine of his Anceſtors. Nay, the very 
Epicureans themſelves, whoſe great pretence 
was to cure men of Superſtition, by run 
into another extream, and deſtroying all belief 
of Providence, yet not only in publick fell, 
moſt of them, in with the vulgar Superſtition, 
for fear of cenſure, but were many of them 
really, in their very hearts, as ſuperſtitious as 
other people, however they pretended ſome- 
times to over- act the contrary. For Tully, in 
the perſon of Cotta, tells us, i he knew ſome 
of them ſo ſtupidly ſuperſtitious as to worſhip 
every little image that came in their way; and 
that Epicurus himſelf, (though ſome, by his 
incorrect manner of writing, concluded that 
he deſigned to conceal his true opinion, 
and- that as he denied a Providence, ſo he 
really had no belief or fear of any Gods 
at all, yet) was really at the bottom more 
afraid of thoſe inviſible powers, than thoſe 
who never formally denied their Influence. 
Thus in fact , his own pre- 
tended 
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i Novi ego 8 omnia ſigilla numerantes, (al. ve⸗ 
nerantes, al. inhiantes.] Cic. de Nat. D. lib. 1. cap. 30. 
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tended opinion, by a moſt flaviſh and abject. 
fear of, 2 he denied to have any matter of 
terror in them, * Death and the Deity.” Now 
as we may from hence juſtly obſerve, that the 
belief or fear of a Deity is ſo deeply engraven 
upon the Mind of man, and as it were woven 
into human nature, that no aſſumed principles 
of Philoſophy can ever be able totally to ef- 
face it: So we may likewiſe conclude, that none 
of all theſe Sects of Philoſophers were capable 
of leading men back to the original truth of 
Religion, after it had been once ſo miſerably 
- corrupted, as it was in the Heathen world: 
And conſequently that a Divine Revelationwas 
neceſſary, to reform mens notions, and to re- 
duce them to the true * of my 
But 
5. It is farther to be bse amine 
of the wiſeſt Philoſophers, did themſelves con- 
feſs, that they wanted a divine Revelation to 
ſet them right, even in matters which were 
of the utmoſt conſequence. They were * 
ble chat all the eſtabliſh'd Religions, which | 
* knew 1 in che world, were exceedingly 
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gis ea, que timenda eſſe Meer, 8 Monem. di 
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364 SERMON XII. 
corrupted: And yet owned, that they ſaw no 
human way of reforming them; the little that 
was true, being mix d with ſo much falſhood, 
that they knew not how to diſtinguiſh them. 
And therefore | Plato, ſuppoſing Religion to 
be the foundation of all good Government in 
his Commonwealth, plainly acknowledges the 

neceſſity of a Divine revelation, to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a worſhip as might be acceptable to God, 


and render him propitious; and he remits eve- 
ry wile legiſlator to the divine Qracles for di- 


rection. He ſpeaks indeed of the Delphic O- 
racle, either as knowing no better, or per- 
haps as not daring openly to contradict a vul- 
gar opinion: But the foundation of his Argu- 
ment manifeſtly ſhews his opinion of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſomething more than human, to ſet- 


tle matters upon a right foot u; and the 
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SERMON XII. 365 
reaſoh which he gives, why no wiſe law-givet 
ſhould innovate any thing in matters of Re- 
ligious worſhip, without a very ev ident ground, 
is not only becauſe the ancient law of our fore- 
fathers, is ſuppoſed to be originally founded 
upon ſome Divine admonition, but alſo becauſe 
Human nature alone 1s not capable of know- 

ing what is fit to be done in the caſe. And 
n Tully gives much the ſame, as one of theſe 
reaſons, upon the like occaſion. And as to 
matters of Morality, as well as of Religion, 
they ned, 2 chat as the ſtate of the ee: 
then was, there was no human means of re- 
forming it; and only a Divine inſtitution could 
do the buſineſs, as Plato frequently intimates 
p m0 man having ſufficient ability to teach 
men as they ought to be taught, unleſs God 
himſelf were his guide and director d and 
| | upori 
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n Jam ritus familiæ patrumque ſervari,-id eſt, quoniam 
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266 SERMON XII. 
upon that account an application to the De- 
ity could not, without great impiety, be neg- 
lefed. The Truth is, the Philoſophers found 
themſelves ſo greatly perplexed with one ano- 
ther's * contradictory reaſonings, as in moſt 
other things, {o, particularly in the great mo- 
tives both to Religion and Morality, the re- 
wards and. puniſhments of another life; that 
thoſe of chem, who did really themſelves be- 
lieve them, yet had not courage enough to 
aſſert their own belief, in ſo conſtant or 
fitive a manner, as was neceſſary to convince 
others that they were in earneſt, for want 
of ſome more demonſtrative aſſurance, which 
hep might apply to all * What * Sim- 


mas, 
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mias, in Plato's Pbædem, delivers as his own 
ſenſe of this matter, may well be taken as the 
real opinion of the moſt ſerious of them. Thzs, 
fays he, O Socrates, is my opinion, as it may 
probably be yours, in matters of this nature, 

| (ſpeaking about the future ſtate of the Soul) 
that to know the certain Truth in this life, 
is either impoſſible, or at leaſt exceeding dif- 
ficulf, But not to examine ſtrictly what is 
faid about them, or to give over before we 
have confidered the matter ſo far on every 
fide, as to find it inſuperable, is the part of © 
a mean and lazy mind. For in this caſe, ue 
muſt reſolve upon one of theſe courſes, either 
to learn of others how the matter flands, or 
to find it out our ſelves; or, if both theſe be 4 
:mpoſſible, we muſt take the beſt human rea- F# 
fon we can find, and that which is leaſt lia- = | 
bie to exception; and upon this plank, or raft, : A 


muſt fail through life as well as ue can, uns i 
leſs any one can meet with a ſafe and leſs | N 
hazardous paſſage, upon a firmer bottom, g | 


i. e. ſome Divine revelation. This is a re- 
markable paſſage, and ſhews the ſenſe which 
they had of their want of ſomething more 

than human reaſonings, to make their condi- 4 

tion ſafe and ſecure. But, that which is yet WW 

more conſiderable to this purpoſe is, that ſome Bs 
WE | of 
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of them not only ſaw and acknowledged their 
great want of a Divine revelation, to ſet them 


right in their conduct both towards God and 


| Man, but likewiſe expreſs d a ſtrong hope or 
expectation; that God would, one time or o- 
ther; make ſuch a diſcovery, as ſhould diſpel 


that cloud of darkneſs in which they were in- 
volved. This appears from a very remark- 
able Dialogue in Plato; (concerning Prayer) 


between Socrates and his young Pupil Alci- 
biades: Wherein the Philoſopher ſhews his 


ſenſe of the exceeding great corruption of all 


the Heathen worſhip, and on how unreaſona- 
ble thoughts of the Deity moſt of it was found- 


ed; and how cautious therefore wiſe men 


ought to be, in their addreſſes to him, leſt 
they ſhould offend againſt the purity and per- 


fection of his Nature; by petitioning for things 


not only improper, but dangerous and hurtful 
to themſelves in the iſſue. And he concludes, 
that men ought to wait patiently, till they 
; are 
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SERMON XI. 369 
are taught more perfectly how to behave them 


ſelves, both towards God and Man. And when 


Alcibiades enquires, when that time would come; 
and who ſhould be this great inſtructor; Socrates 
replies, © He it is who has the greateſt concern 
« imaginable for you, and who will remove 


« the preſent cloud from your mind, and then 


* apply ſomething that may enable you to diſ- 
« cern the true difference between Good and 
« Evil, as Minerva, in Homer, is repreſented 
ce diſpelling the miſt from the eyes of Dzomedes, 
cc that he might diſtinguiſh between a Divine 


and human perſon.” Thar Socrates did not 
mean himſelf by this Divine inſtructor, as ſome. 
are willing to ſurmiſe, is evident from his general. 
ly diſclaiming any ſuch ſufficient knowledge, as 
being himſelf in much uncertainty, and always 


remitting men; in caſes of difficulty; to the 
5 B b . 
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z70 SERMON XIL 
Oracle. Neither did Alcibiades underſtand 
him ſo, as appears from hence, » that as he of- 


fers a garland to Socrates, in token of gratitude 


for his good advice, ſo he promiſes all other 
due offerings to the Gods, when he ſhould ſee 
that happy day which Socrates had given him 
ſome ground to hope for, and which he hoped 
would not be far off, ſince it depended upon 
their favour and good will. Socrates indeed, in 


his Apology, as Plato has repreſented it, owns 


himſelf to have been an inſtrument raiſed up by 
providence, to awaken the Athenians out of that 


lethargy of wickedneſs and diſorder, into which 


they were fallen; * but that poſſibly they would 


take his admonitions ſo ill, (as men in a ſlumber 


hate to be awaked) that they would, at the inſti- 
gation of his Accuſer, take away his life: 
And then they might ſleep on ſecurely ever 
after, unleſs God himſelf ſhould ſend ſome 
other expreſs Meſſenger to take care of them. 

However, 
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However, let the loweſt meaning poſſible be 
put upon theſe, and the like expreſſions: Thus 
much may certainly be concluded from them, 
that the beſt men thought, the ſending of a 
Divine revelation, to reform both the Religi- 
on and Morality of the world, was neither un- 
neceſſary, nor, conſidering the goodneſs of God, 
unreaſonable to be expected. To theſe Conſi - 

derations we may alſo add; Laſtly: 
6. That ſuch men as now think chat no 
Revelation was ever neceſſary, but that the 
want of it might always have been ſufficient- 
ly ſupplied, by the uſe of human Reaſon alone, 
do not ſtate the matter fairly; becauſe they 
unwarily confound part of that light which 
we inſenſibly receive by the Revelation of the 
Goſpel, with that light of Nature which men 
had before it: That is, they do not diſtinguiſh 
between thoſe notions which the mere Hea- 
then world were in poſſeſſion of before, and 
thoſe which they attained to after rhe preach- 
ing of the Goſpel. And yet whoever carefully 
conſiders it, will find that Chriſtianity made a 
very conſiderable alteration, both in the no- 
tions and practices, even of thoſe who conti- 
nued obſtinate oppoſers of its eſtabliſhment. - 
Juſt as the great light, which accompanied the 
Reformation of the Chriſtian Religion it ſelf, 
| Bb 2 | in 
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in theſe later ages, helpt to corre& ſome of 
the doctrines and practices, even of that cor- 
rupt part of Chriſtendom, which refuſed to 
embrace the principles of the Reformation it 
ſelf; and whoſe doctrines and practices, for 
want of that light, which was even againſt 
their inclination forced upon them, would o- 
therwiſe, inſtead of being corrected, have been 
continually growing worſe and worſe; ſo ſome 
part of the light of Chriſtianity broke in up- 
on the Neighbouring heathen world, whether 
they would or no. And though their manner 
of writing was not ſo polite, as that of ſome 
of the more ancient Philoſophers, yet their 
thoughts and reaſonings were much improved. 
And I make no queſtion, but Plotinus, and 
others of that time, put a more ſublime mean- 
ing upon ſome of the Doctrines of Plato, and 
other Ancients, than they themſelves. ever 
thought of. And ſo likewiſe they invented 
new Hypotheſes, to account for ancient pra- 
ctiſes. Thus, for inſtance, though they did 
not wholly diſcard Polytheiſm and I dolatry, 
yet they refined upon it very much, to make 
it as plauſible as they could, and came much 
nearer towards the acknowledgment of the 
Unity of the Supreme Being, and the Attri- 


butes of his Divine nature, than their ancient 
5 
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predeceſſors had done. And when they ſaw 


che Chriſtians, with ſuch aſſurance alin 
and with ſuch conſtancy dying, for' the belief 
of a Future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
they themſelves ſpoke of it with more certain- 
ty, and laid much greater ſtreſs upon it, than 
had been done formerly; making it a neceſſa- 
ry foundation for the conſtant perſeverance in 
virtue; which others, for want of a ſufficient 
aſſurance of this matter, were forced to recom- 


mend from more abſtracted motives, and ſuch 


as were both leſs intelligible, to a common ca- 
pacity, and leſs effectual. And therefore Hie- 
rocles. tells us, * that thoſe who imagine the 
Soul of man to be mortal, are more in jeſt 
than in earneſt, when they pretend to talk 
of not abandoning virtue upon any terms. 
For if there be nothing in us which ſurvives 
after death, and which naturally would be 
adorned with Truth and virtue, which is 
what we afirm of the Rational Soul, then 
we could have no pure affection, or defire of 
Good. And it is very remarkable, chat even 
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Celſus himſelf, an Epicurean, in his books a- 
gainſt the Chriſtiun Religion, is forced to own 
his approbation of the Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and of Future rewards 
and puniſhments ); which it is certain none 


of the more ancient Epicureans would ever 


have done. And as for our modern Deiſts, 
who have any tolerable notion, either of na- 
tural Religion or true Morality, they are more 


beholding for it to that light of Revelation, 


in the midſt of which they live, and which 
has greatly cleared up, and firmly eſtabliſhed, 
the principles of Reaſon, though they will not 
own it, than to any of thoſe human diſcove- 
ries, which Philoſophers, utterly deſtitute of 


ſuch Revelation, or living before it, could cer- 


tainly lead them to. So that when men ar- 


gue againſt the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of Re- 


velation, from the preſent improvement of 
Reaſon, they argue againſt fact and experience. 
And if they were not both very ungrateful, in 
diſowning and deſpiſing that light, whereof 
they 
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they enjoy ſo great benefit without conſider- 
ing it; and extremely vain, in thinking ſo 
much better of their own natural abilities, 
than they do of thoſe of all the greateſt men 
in the times preceding the light of the Go- 
ſpel; they could not but think it more likely, 
that ſuch wiſe and ſerious men as Socrates, 
Heraclitus, Plato, Cicero, and others, ſhould 
underſtand the ſtate of the world in their own 


time, and know how much could be done, in - 


that ſtate, towards finding true Religion, and 
bringing men to the practice of it, upon the 
foot of mere human reaſon, much better than 
we can do at this diſtance; when we cannot 
be ſo ſenſible of the want of Revelation expe- 
rimentally, becauſe we are prevented by the 
antecedent enjoyment of it. Men who are 
| bred and brought up in Chriſtian Countries, 
where the great principles, both of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, are commonly profeſs'd, 
and diſcourſed of, without diſtinction ; and our 
whole duty, with all the proper rational Mo- 
tives to it, are made parts of ordinary inſtru- 
ction; even though they have never ſtrictly 
conſiderd the additional evidence which Re- 
velation gives, yet will be able to fee, how 
agreeable to Natural reaſon and conſcience 
many things in this light now appear to be, 
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which they could never have ſo clearly diſco- 
vered, if they had not been ſo effectually, 
though to themſelves inſenſibly, aſſiſted. Juſt 
as a man bred up ina Maritime province, where 
he daily ſees ſhips, and converſes with ſea- 
faring perſons, though he never made Navi- 
gation his profeſſion, will certainly .have a 
readier apprehenſion of what belongs to it, 
and frame to himſelf more conſiſtent notions 
of it, than another man of equal underſtand- 
ing, who has always lived upon the Continent, 
far remote from any ſuch converſation. It is 
not always eaſy, to diſcern how much of that 
ſtock of knowledge, which any man has, was 
acquired purely by his own induſtrious appli- 
cation of his thoughts, and how much by the 
external teaching of others; but yet it is al- 
ways evident, that without the latter, he could 
not have made ſo great a progreſs as not to 
need any more teaching for the future. So 
though there be now no occaſion for any new 
Revelation, to make the principles of natural 
Religion better underſtood; ſince we can, by 
e help of that light, which we have already 
ad from heaven, make ſuch uſe of our na- 
ural Reaſon, as ta ſee our original obligation 
in point of Religion and Morality; yet, with- 
but at light, men were fallen into ſuch a 
MAZE 
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maze of uncertainty, that it's evident the wiſeſt 
of them could not, of themſelves, find the way 
out of it. And why ſhould any man now thi 
that if he had been in the ſame ſtate, he ſhould 
have had better ſucceſs? 

And therefore upon the whole from ſuch 


_ conſiderations, as I have mentioned, and. 
which I might haye drawn out to a greater 


length, we may juſtly conclude, that as in 
the nature of things there can be no Impoſſi- 


bility of God's making a particular Revela- 


tion of his will to men, nor conſidering our 
natural notions of the Goodneſs of God, any 
reaſon to think it Incredible, that he ſhould 


at ſome time or other make ſuch Revelation; 
So conſidering the general condition of man- 
kind without it, ſuch Revelation is by no means 


to be lookd upon as uſeleſs and unneceſ- 
fary. 


I ſhall now proceed more briefly to conſi- 
der the third thing which I propoſed in the 


deginning of my firſt diſcourſe on this Text, 


pix. 


III. That it is every rational man's duty to 


uſe all the proper means he can to find out 


What is true Revelation „and what is l. 
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pretended. And this I think will not need a- 
ny long deduction of arguments to prove it; 
becauſe it ſeems to be a very natural conſe- 
quence from the two former propoſitions, of 
which I have hitherto been ſpeaking more at 
large. For if it be agreed, that every Rati- 
onal man, who believes a God and a Provi- 
dence governing the world, is under a natural 
obligation to enquire, whether God has made 
any particular Revelation of his will co men, 
which they are any way concerned to take 
notice of; which was the firſt of thoſe pro- 
poſitions: And if whoever ſeriouſly makes 
this enquiry will find it reaſonable to con- 
clude, that ſome Revelation might be juſtly 
expected from the Goodneſs of God, conſi- 
dering the general itate of mankind without 
it, which was the ſecond : Then i it is certain- 
ly very Reaſonable, that every man, who 

is thus perſuaded, ſhould apply himſelf very 
feriouſly to find out, what Revelation is true, 
and what not; that he may neither be im- 
poſed upon, by, admitting equally all pre- 
tences to Revelation, nor cut himſelf off from 
all benefit that may ariſe from that which is 
true, by rejecting all equally. It is evident 
to all men, who will give themſelves any 
time to conſider, that chere is, and has long 


been 
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been in the world, a great variety of preten- 
ces to Revelation, and different Schemes of Re- 
ligion have been formed upon them; and thar 
theſe cannot poſſibly all be true, becauſe they 
not only differ from, but manifeſtly contradict, 
one another in many caſes. And it is on the 
other hand very plain alſo, that if there never 

had been any true Revelation at all, there could 
not have ever been any ground for mens uni- 
verſally making ſuch pretences to it: Unleſs we 
could ſuppoſe, that God had laid our nature at 
firſt under an invincible neceſſity of being per- 
petually deceived ; which is inconſiſtent with 
our original and moſt natural notions of his 
Goodneſs. And therefore to come at the truth 
it is neceſſary, either ſtrictly to examine all the 
particular pleas of the ſeveral pretenders to it, 
and compare them with one another, which 
would be a work too great for any one man 
to go through with, in his whole life; or elſe 
we muſt fix upon ſome general acknowledged 
Principle, which, being once eſtabliſh'd, will 
always be a ready Criterion to diſtinguiſh the 
true from the falſe, and which we may at any 1 | 
time apply as occaſion offers. 1 
Nov if it can be made appear, that there F 
is any one continued and ſtanding Revelation, (|| 
| 
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the parts of which have ſucceſlively given 
light to one another, though delivered at dif- 
ferent times and upon different occaſions; 
and which has in it all the internal marks 
and characters of Truth and Goodneſs, and 
all the external evidence of Fact, to ſupport 
its pretenſions of being from God, which 
any reaſonable man can deſire: If it appeals 
to the common ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, 
and never fears an open and publick examina- 
tion of the grounds upon which it ſtands, nor 
could ever be reaſonably accuſed of impo- 
ſture, by thoſe who ſaw the facts which were 
intended to give reſtimony to it, and yet 
were ſo far from being parties to the deſign, 
that they were greatly prejudiced againſt it: 
I fay, If there be any ſuch Revelation as this, 
it mult be the true one, as coming from God; 
and all other prerended Revelations, ſer up 
in oppoſition, to it, or aſſuming ſome ſeeming 
imitation of it, in order to gain themſelves 
credit for a while, are to be diſregarded; as 
being either falſe or impertinent. And where- 
ever this Revelation is, which has all theſe ex- 
ternal and internal evidences of Truth, which 
no impoſture can have, there we may truly 
ſay, is, the mountain of the Lord, and the 
Houſe of the God N Jacob. And to this 

| | every 
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every man ought to apply himſelf, becauſe 


there he may expect 20 be taught the ways of 


God. 5 


And that there really is in the world ſuch 


a Revelation, to which we may apply our ſelves 

for the knowledge of all ſuch truth as is neceſ- 
fary, in order to conduct our lives according to 
the will of God, ſo that we may be aſſured of 


attaining the trueſt happineſs of which our ra- 


tional nature is capable; and that this Reve- 


lation is proved to be from God, by as good 


evidence as either the nature of the thing wall 


admit, or any reaſonable and unprejudiced man 


can deſire, is what I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in 


my following Diſcourſes; wherein I ſhall con- 
ſider not only the nature of Miracles, which 
give atteſtation to any Revelation, but the na- 


ture of the Revelation itſelf, which Miracles 


are wrought to eſtabliſn. 


All that I ſhall now add, is only this rea- 


ſonable requeſt; that men would honeſtly ap- 
ply themſelves to the examination, both of 
the nature of the doctrine revealed, and the 
evidence for it, with ſuch an unprejudiced 


mind, as becomes the ſincere love of Truth: 
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and that they would ſhew as much care and 
diligence in it, as a matter of ſo great impor- 
rance juſtly requires. And may the God of our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Father of Glory, give un- 


to us all, the Spirit of Wiſdom and Revelation 
in the knowledge of him. 
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H. John iii. 2. 
Nabbi, we know that thou art a 
Teacher come from God : For no man 


can do theſe Miracles, that thou do- 
et, except God be with him. 


eſe words are the confeſſion of 

LMicodemus to our bleſſed Saviour, 
teſtifying his conviction, from the 
— Miracles which he wrought, that 
he was a perſon ſent from God to be a 
Teacher of Men. Who this Nicodemus was, 


it is not neceſſary to enquire farther than the 
Scripture 
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Ser iptüre has told us; which informs us, that 
he was a Phariſee, that is, one of the moſt 
exact Sect among the Fews, in the know- 
ledge of Scripture and of the Traditions of 
the Elders; and that he was a Ruler of the 
Jews, that is, one of the Sanbedrin or 
Great Council at Feruſalem ; and ſo was not 
only a Teacher, but a man of ſome dignity 
and authority, A Maſter of Iſrael, as our 
Saviour's expreſſion is. And that which 
makes his coming to our Saviour; with this 
free acknowledgment, the more obſervable, 
is, that the perſons of his ſtation were of all 
others the moſt averſe to the entertainment 
of Chriſt's doctrine, becauſe of that Intereſt 
and Authority which they had acquired a- 
mong the people, and which they were very 
unwilling to part withal; which yer was in 
great danger of being loſt, or greatly im- 
paired, by the growing credit of our Savi- 
our's Preaching. Even Nicodemus himſelf, 
though convinced in his own mind, that our 
Saviour was a Meſſenger ſent from God, yet 
durſt not venture to be openly ſeen mak- 
ing this confeſſion to him. Though he was 
in ſome degree a Diſciple, yet it was ſecret- 
ty, for fear of the Feus. However he went 
farther than the reſt of his order would do in 
this 
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this confeſſion; though probably more be- 


ſides himſelf were inwardly convinced of the 


truth of what he confeſs d: For he ſpeaks in 
the plural number, Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God: Meaning 
thereby, either that others of his rank, as 
well as himſelf, were inwardly of the ſame 
ſentiments, though. they would not own it; 
or however, that the Miracles which Jeſus 
did were fo plain and undeniable, that every 
unprejudiced man muſt needs, as he thought, 
be of the ſame opinion which he here pro- 
feſles himſelf to have. And if the reaſon for 
making this . concluſion were then ſo ſtrong 
and preſſing, when our Saviour was but new- 
ly entered upon his office, and had not yer 
done ſo many wonderful works as he after- 
wards did, and eſpecially while the great Mi- 
racle, of his Reſurrection from the Dead, was 


yet wanting; how much more ſtrong and con- 


clufive muſt it needs be, when theſe are ad- 
ded to it, and confirmed by the following 
Miracles, which his. Apoſtles wrought. in his 
name and by his Authority? But the argument 
here uſed in the Text, whereby Nzcodemus 


perſuaded himſelf, that our Saviour was a 
Teacher come from God, is a general one, foun- 


ded IO this, that No man could do ſuch Mi- 
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racles unleſ God were with him; and therefore 
I ſhall not confine my ſelf only to the Miracles 
of our Saviour, much leſs to thoſe only which 
he wrought before this diſcourſe with Nzcode- 
demus ; but ſhall ſpeak more generally of Mi- 
racles, as they are ſuppoſed to be an argument 
for the truth of that Revelation which they are 
wrought to confirm, and as all true Revelation 


has ever been confirmed by them. And to make 


this matter as clear as I can, I ſhall * the 


following method. 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what we are to 
underſtand by a Miracle. 

II. That the poſſibility of Miracles is not 
contrary to Reaſon: And conſequently that 
wherever they have been wrought, their cre- 
dibility is capable of a rational proof. 


III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles 


as are from God, and wrought in confirmation 
of Divine Truth, from ſuch as are wrought, or 
pretended to, be wrought, in confirmation of 
Error and Falſe Doctrine. 

IV. Wherein that aſſurance conſiſts, which 
Miracles, thus diſtinguiſh'd, give us, that the 


perſon employed 1 in working them has a Divine 


commiſſion, or is a Teacher ſent from Gad. 


V. What 
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V. What evidence we now have from the 

Miracles anciently wrought, that the Chriſtian 

Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a Di- 

vine Revelation, and to be always embraced as 
ſuch. 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what we are 
to underſtand by a Miracle. Now if wewere 
in general to take only the bare Etymology of 
the word, it means no more than ſomething 
which is very ſtrange and wonderful, or ſur- 
prizing to our ſenſes, ſomething which men 
admire at as very unuſual, and ſeldom or ne- 
ver known to have happened before. And 
in this ſenſe all the rare and extraordinary oc- 
currences in nature may be, as they ſome- 
times are, called Miracles. But this does not 
*come up to the full import of the word as it 
is uſed, in Scripture and other Authors, to 
ſignify ſomething extraordinary done for ſome 
particular end and defign. There are in the 
New Teſtament divers words, in the original, 
which in different places are tranſlated Mira- 

cles, which may perhaps have ſome ſmall 
difference of ſignification, if we were to make 
C 2 a minute 
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a minute diſtinction between them. But be- 
ing often uſed promiſcuouſly for one another, 
there is no occaſion to be particular about 
them: But to ſpeak to the thing itſelf inten- 
ded by the general word Miracle: Which may 
be thus deſcribed. A ſtrange and wonderful 
effect, obvious to the ſenſes of the beholders, 
yet produced by ſupernatural means, or by 
the interpoſition of ſome power, ſuperior to 
all human or ordinary powers that we know 
of, inviſibly aſſiſting the perſon at whoſe in- 
ftance the effect is produced, and by conſequence 
giving atteſtation to him. So that to make any 
thing not only a true, but a ſignificant Mi- 
racle, there are theſe three conditions requi- 
1 
1. That the effect produced be ſomething 
which is plain and obvious to the Senſes of the 
beholders. 

2. That it be Supernatural, or exceed all na- 
tural human power known to us. 

3. That it be done for ſome evident end an 
deſign. 

x. That the effe& produced be ſomething 
which is plain and obvious to the Senſes of the 
beholders. For otherwiſe it can be no Mi- 
racle to us, unleſs it be evident to our Senſes 
as well as ſtrange and wonderful, Thus - 
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che Miracles recorded in Seripture, are things 
that did really and evidently appear to all 
beholders. The facts were ſuch as appealed 
to the Teſtimony of mens Senſes, for the cer- 
tainty and reality of them, being plain be- 
yond all diſpute to all that were preſent; or 
elſe there could never have been any contro- 
verſy, either about the power producing them, 
or the end for which they were wrought. So 
that where only the imaginations of weak 
people are wrought up to ſuch a degree of a- 
muſement, by ſome artificial tricks, that their 
Senſes are for a time deluded, ſo as not to 
mind what paſſes, but to fancy they ſee 
any thing that is told them, there is no Mi- 
racle. And fo likewiſe whatever hidden ef- 
fect is really produced in any thing, by what 
means ſoever it be done, yet it cannot be a Mi- 
racle, to any purpoſe, till it become the object 
of Senſe. The next condition roquired” in a 
Miracle, is, a 

2. That the effect be Supernatural, or ex- 
ceed all natural human power known to us, 
either in reſpect of the matter, or the manner 
of it. z. e. When the effect produced is not on- 
ly unuſual, but either ſuch as no human or vi- 
ſible power can produce in any manner, as 
Tony the dead to life again; or ſuch as in 
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the manner and circumſtances, exceeds the li- 
mits of all human power, as the curing diſ- 
eaſes by a word ſpeaking. For though it be 
not a Miracle to cure a diſeaſe, by the appli- 
cation of proper medicines, and the aſſiſtance 
of time, yet to do it in an inſtant with a word 
ſpeaking, either without any application at all, 
or by applying ſomething contrary to all hu- 
man probability, as clay to the eyes of a blind 
man, is miraculous: And ſo it is to ſpeak di- 
vers languages without ever having learned 
them. Tis not the thing it ſelf effected, but 
the Manner and Circumſtances of effecting it, 
which is miraculous, and requires a ſuperna- 
tural power. But by Supernatural, I do not 
mean ſuch a power, as exceeds the natural 
power of every Created Being whatever, fo 
that it ſhould neceſſarily be the immediate and 
infinite power of God; but only, that in re- 
ſpect of human power it be ſupernatural, or 
exceed all the known powers of the viſible 
Agent: For I ſuppoſe that Angels, both good 
and bad, are able to do things far . exceeding 
all human power, by virtue of that natural 
power which God has originally given them, 
and fo, being to us inviſible, may do, or afift | 
men to do, things which to, us are truly mira- 
| culous. Ang thus e chings recorded in 
Scripture 


* $$ 
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Scripture as miraculous, are ſaid to be done by 
Angels: As the deſtroying 185000 men in the 
Aſſyrian camp in one night; the Earthquake, 
and the rolling away the ſtone from our Sa- 
viour's Sepulchre ; the opening the priſon doors 
for St. Peter, and ſtriking off his chains; and 
many other things of like nature. 

Nay farther, ſome things which are faid to 
be done by God himſelf, are in other- places 
alſo faid to be done by Angels, as being done at 
his command by their miniſtry ; as the reſcu- 


ing of Lot, and deſtroying of Sodom. So that 


except we knew the full extent of all the na- 


tural Powers of all ſuch inviſible Beings as are 
ſuperior to us, we cannot, in every inſtance, 


(nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould) exactly dif- 


tinguiſh ſuch effects as are wrought by the im- 
mediate power. of God, from ſuch as are 
wrought by Angels at his Command, or by his 
Permiſſion; unleſs it be where the things them- 


ſelves are particularly aſcribed to his immedi- , 


ate power alone, or are of ſuch a nature, as ma- 


nifeſtly to require a power equal to that of cre- 
ating Something out of Nothing, 


And as this is the cafe of Good Angels, fo, I 


think, there is no reaſon to doubr, but that Evil 
Angels alſo, or wicked Spirits, may, by God's 


permiſſion, work ſome Miracles, withour ex- 
| Cc 4 ceeding 
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ceeding their own natural power; that is, may 
do, or aſſiſt in doing, things, which human 
power alone cannot effect. This ſeems to be 


plwkãinly ſuppoſed in divers places of Holy Scrip- 


ture. Thus b Moſes allows, that there might 
ariſe a Prophet or dreamer of dreams among 
the people, who might give a ſign or à won- 
der, and that ſign or wonder might come to 
paſs, which was intended for ſeducing them 
to other Gods; and he ſays, that God, by 
ſuffering this, would prove whether they did 
love the Lord their God with all their heart. 
And our Bleſſed Saviour © plainly foretels, that 
there ſhould ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe Pro- 
phets, which ſhould ſhew great ſigns and won- 
ders, in ſo much, that if it were poſſible, they 
ſhould deceive the very elet: And we find 
that the Magicians of Egypt, by their en- 
chantments, did ſome of the very ſame Mira- 
cles which Moſes and Aaron did, though 
they were not able to go on to do the reſt. 
There are ſome, indeed, that ſuppoſe theſe 
Miracles of the Magicians were not really 
wrought, or that-there was no change made 
iin hs object, as the beholders ſuppoſed, but 
chat mens ſenſes were 110 deluded for which 
. | there 
— — — . —u—-—ᷣ — | — | 
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there does not ſeem to be any ground from 
the Text. Nor does ſuch a Suppoſal ſolve a- 

ny part of the difficulty, or make the matter 
leſs miraculous. For it does not require a leſs 
power to alter all the organs of ſenſation in a 
whole multitude of By-ſtanders, than it does 
to alter the things that are the objects of ſenſe, 

in a matter which is properly to be determined 


by our ſenſes. And if no farther Miracles had | 


been wrought by Moſes and Aaron, but the 
ſame which the Magicians did, or perſuaded 
the Beholders, upon the credir af their ſenſes, 
that they did; then the Beholders would have 
had no means of diſtinguiſhing, by the Mira- 
cles, which of them acted by the Superior 
power ; but muſt have had recourſe to ſome 

other kind of evidence, to 'prove which of 
them was from God. For they could no more 
know whether Moſes did not delude their ſen- 
ſes, than they could whether the Magicians did. 
And beſides, there is this very great inconve- 
nience, in ſuppoſing all fuch Miracles to nk 
been deluſions of ſenſe, that it will be a grea 
weakening of all arguments from matter of 
fact, which relies upon the evidence of ſenſe. 
For if the ſame appearances, to all intents and 
| PP can be cauſed when a thing is not 


done, 
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done, as when it is really done, how can I ever 
know whether it is done or no? 

And thus they, who think there can be no 
true Miracles to us, but what are wrought by 
the immediate Power of God, will find it as 
difficult to prove when Miracles are reelly 
wrought, as it can be, ſuppoſing them wrought, 
to prove what are from God, and what are 
from wicked ſpirits. Indeed there is no que- 
ſtion, but that a great deal of Cheat and Im- 
poſture has paſs d upon ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious people for Miracle. And the Scripture 
tells us of © Lying wonders, which the Man 
of Sin ſhould work, whoſe coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power, and 
Aus and lying wonders, But this hinders 
not, but that ſome of the works of Satan 
may be really ſuch ſigns and wonders as are 
truly above any human power to effect. And 
thoſe may be truly called Lying wonders ; 
which are extraordinary and wonderful things 
really done in order to eſtabliſh a lye, or falſe 
doctrine. And the Apoſtle: ſeems to intimate 
as much, in telling us for what reaſon God 
does juſtly permit thoſe to be deceived, who 

| are 
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are not real and ſincere Lovers of Truth: 
Who periſh, becauſe they received not the 
Love of the Truth, that they - might be ſa- 
| wed: And for this cauſe God ſhall ſend theme 

 ferong delufion, that they may believe a lye. 
| Now if it be conſiſtent with the Goodneſs of 
God, to ſuffer ſuch as do not ſincerely love 
the Truth, to be deceived by lying wonders 
of one kind, why not alſo of another? No 
doubt the Devil, who was a Lyar from the be- 
ginning, is as willing to exert his natural 
power, as far as God permits, for the decei- 
ving of mankind, as wicked men are. And 
the conſequence of mens being deceived will 
be the ſame in one caſe, as in the other. 
| But, 

3. Another Cantieion requitis to make an 
effect miraculous in the ſtrict ſenſe, is, that 
it be done for ſome evident End and deſign. 
Every unuſual event, how ſurprizing ſoever it 
may be in it ſelf, and how unknown ſoever the 
cauſe of it may be, is not any Miracle to us, 
unleſs it have ſome plain deſign, for which it is 
done, annexed to it. One very common name 
for Miracles is o1pa or Ans; but nothing 
can be truly a gn, which is not plainly. in- 
tended to give evidence to ſomething beſides 
it ſelf, ſuch as the arreſting to the Truth of 

ſome 
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ſome particular Doctrine, or giving credit and 
authority to ſome particular perſon, at whoſe 
inſtance ſuch unuſual effect is produced. A 
miracle then, from its end or uſe, is to be con- 
ſidered, as An eſfect produced in a manner contra- 
ry to the uſual method of providence, by ſome invi- 
fible intelligent Being, ſuperior to man, in order 
to give Teſtimony to the Truthof ſomething which 
would otherwiſe appear, at leaſt, doubtful or un- 
certain. The next ching therefore which 1 
would. obſerve 1 is, 


II. That che poſlibility of Miracles, ſuch as 
we have now been deſcribing them, is not a 
thing contrary to Reaſon; and conſequently 
that where ever they have been wrought, their 
credibility is capable of a Rational proof. 


Thoſe who call themſelves Deiſte, and yet 
diſcard all Revelation as a fiction or human 
invention, generally fall into this perſuaſion, 
that there can be no ſuch thing as a Miracle. 
Becauſe they ſee the frame and order of the vi- 
ſible world diſpoſed in an uniform manner, and 
its motions preſerved in a conſtant and 
lar courſe; ſo that there is a conſtant W 
ſion of effects orderly following their cauſes, 
as it were by a ſtated law. or rule; from thence 
they imagine, the 1 of Nature to be ſome- 
thing 
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thing ſo fix d, as never, upon any occaſion, to 
admit of any change: As if the material world 
were ſomething entirely independent upon the 
will of God, and had Original powers of its 
own, which no Intelligent Being could either 
limit or controul. From an indiſtinct and am- 
biguous uſe of the word Nature, (as I have 
formerly obſerved?) men are apt to confound 
Cauſes and Effects; and from hence they aſcribe, 
an Active principle to the things themſelves, 

_ which are merely paſſive, and are acted upon. 
This leads them to think, that what they call 
the courſe of Nature cannot be altered, but by 
ſome power ſuperior to that power by which it 

18 preſer ved. This, in the end, will terminate 
in a ſuppoſition, that the world preſerves itſelf, || | 
or that there is no neceſſity of the Divine direc- | 81 

tion or concourſe, and by conſequence, no nece{ 


ſity that it ſhould ar firſt be made by an Intelli. 1 
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gent Being. Whereas, if men would carefully | 
_ diſtinguiſh between that which really acts, and q 
that which is only acted upon, they might ſoon | 
be convinced, that as the material world, or a- 1 
ny part of it, has no will or power of its own, | 
nor can ever of it (elf begin motion or action; 1 
ſo whatever | is moved or ated, muſt original- j 
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ly and ultimately be moved or acted by ſome 
Intelligent and free Being; and that therefore, 
all chings which are done in the world, and 
all the effects which are produced, either or- 
dinary or extraordinary, are either done im- 
mediately by God himſelf,” or-by ſome inferior 
Intelligent Beings; Matter having no powers 
of its own, nor being capable of any law or 
rule of acting, but what an Intelligent and Free 
Being impoſes upon it; no part of it ever act- 
ing, without firſt being ated upon. So that, 
properly ſpeaking, the Courſe of Nature in 
general is nothing elſe but that continual uni- 
form manner in which the Supreme Intelligent 
Being produces certain effects, according to his 
own will. And this manner of acting, in every 
particular inſtant, depending upon his will, may, 
if he ſees fit, be as eaſily altered at any inſtant 
as continued. So that what we call a Miracle, 
requires no more power in the real Agent, 
than what we call the courſe of Nature. And 
the ſame may be ſaid, as to Inferior or Crea- 
ted Intelligent Beings, as far as the compaſs 
of their natural power, which God has be- 
ſtowed upon them, reaches: And how far it 
does reach we cannot certainly know. Men 
may, if they pleaſe, call the working a Mira- 
cle a violation of, or contradiction to, the 

| laws 
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laws of Nature; but then they ſhould conſi- 
der what they mean by laws of Nature, and 
not make a Free and Intelligent Being neceſ- 
ſarily ſubject to thoſe laws of motion, by which 
it chuſes ordinarily to produce ſuch and ſuch 
common effects upon matter, which we there. 
fore call Natural, becauſe they are uſual and 
conſtant; not that they are antecedently ne- 

ceſſary, in reſpect of the firſt Agent, whether 
it be the Supreme, or any other Free and In- 
telligent Being, which has a real and true pow- 
er of Acting, and not barely a capacity of be- 
ing acted upon. And from this way of rea- 
ſoning it follows, that Miracles are not im- 
poſſible, if we believe the power of a free and 
intelligent Being, always actually concerned 
in the conſtant preſervation of what we call 
the Courſe of Nature: And conſequently, the 
Credibility of Miracles is capable of a Ra- 
tional proof. Where- ever they are wrought 
they are matters of fact, and may be proved, 
by proper evidence, as other facts are: And 
though I cannot give a mechanical account of 
the manner how they are done, becauſe they 
are done by the unuſual Interpoſition of an 
_ Inviſible Agent, ſuperior, both in power and 
wiſdom, to my ſelf ; I muſt not therefore de- 

ny che fact which my nn ſenſes teſtify to be 


done. 
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done. The Truth is, we can no more ſolve 
the ordinary Phenomena of nature, without 
having recourſe at laſt to an Intelligent Being, 
than we can theſe extraordinary ones which 
we call Miracles. In one caſe indeed we know 
more of the circumſtances which go before and 
follow, becauſe we ſee the things oftner, and 
are more familiarly acquainted with them, 
than we are in the other caſe; bur ſtill the 
firſt mover is the ſame in both: And as he te- 
ſtifies the conſtant interpoſition of his provi- 
dence acting, either mediately or immediate- 
ly, in the one caſe; ſo does he likewiſe te- 
ſtify an extraordinary interpoſition, upon rare 
and extraordinary occaſions, in the other. No 
man will ſay, that it requires a greater power 
to drown the Earth, or to diyide or dry up the 
Sea, than it did at firſt to make them, and ſtill 
to preſerve them as they are at preſent: And 
therefore, if I believe the one, though I can 
give no account of the manner how it was 
done, why ſhould I be ſo much concerned to 

find out the manner in which the other muſt 
be done, or elſe to think it impoſſible? A 
Miracle is ſuppoſed to be a thing which rarely 
happens, and only upon ſpecial occafions, and 
therefore is not to be expected in every age. 


But is it therefore incredible, that ever there 
\ ſhould 
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ſhould have been any ſuch things done, be- 


cauſe they are not now done? Or have Ian 
reaſon to diſbelieve Miracles well atteſted, 
and not repugnant either to the Goodneſs or 
Juſtice of God, but; on the contrary; high- 
ly conducing to the .more manifeſt declarati- 
on of both, only becauſe they were done ſe- 
veral ages ago; any more than I have to diſ- 

believe the more ordinary occurrences © 

Providence, which paſſed before my own 
time; becauſe the ſame occurrences. in a con- 
tinued train, may perhaps never happen while 
I live? I would by no means encourage an 
unreaſonable credulity in any caſe; and much 
leſs in a caſe of ſo much moment; but if, to 
avoid this; men are reſolved to believe, that 
all the relations of facts eſteemed miraculous, 
are falſe, how well atteſted ſoever they be 3 
they ought never to charge others with being 
too credulous : becauſe they themſelves then 
believe one general concluſion, as unreaſona-⸗ 
ble as the moſt abſurd relation of any miracle, 
can poſſibly be. The true way to avoid cre- 
dulity, in either eaſe, is to conſider propet 
evidence, and to be determined by that. But 
eis equally unreaſonable, to believe every 
thing falſe, as to believe every thing true, which 
GP upon the Teſtimony of others. 

9 Sup- 
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Suppoſing therefore, that Miracles, which 
are extraordinary effects produced by ſome 
| Intelligent power, ſuperior to man, in order 
to give evidence to ſomething beſide them-_ 
ſelves, do not in their nature imply any thing 
impoſſible to be done, and by conſequence 
are capable of being proved when they are 
done; we are next to conſider, 


III. "_— we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles 
as are from God, and wrought in confifmati- 
on of ſome divine Truth, from ſuch as are 
wrought, or pretended to be wrought, in con- 
firmation of error or falſe doctrine. 


This is neceſfary 1 to be conſidered, becauſe 
we have already allowed that a power leſs 
than Omnipotent may work real Miracles. 


And if we allow that there are Beings both good 


and bad, who are naturally, in power, far ſu- 
perior to mankind ; unleſs we ſuppoſe them 
perperually reſtrained by God Almighty from 
ever producing any effect, which can become 
ſenſible to us, though it be never fo much 
| within the compaſs of their natural power and 
will to effect it; then we muſt endeavour to 
find out ſome way to diſtinguiſh ſuch unuſual 
es, as are occafionally produced by the 

aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of God or Good Angels, frods ich ad 
are wroughtby the Devil and his Agents; ſince, 
without ſome means of diſtinction; we cannot 
make any good uſe of either. 

Now the difference, between theſe two forts 
of Miracles, does not always depend upon one 
ſingle point; but upon the conſidering and com- 

ing of ſeveral circumſtances taken together; 
which ſhould make us the more careful that we 
be not raſhly ſurprized intoa miſtake, upon one 
ſudden or ſingle appearance; rd we have 
viewed the reſt. 
Marks of diſtinction proper to the forming 
a true judgment about the matter will ariſe; 
partly from the things which are done; that 
is, the Miracles themſelves; and partly from 
the End for which they are done, or from the 
nature of that thing which is intended to be 
proved by them. And when both theſe are 
ſuch as are worthy of God, according to the 
beſt natural notions which we can have of his 
Attributes and Perfections, then we may juſtly 
conclude, that they are from God; or from 
fuch powers as act of his commiſſion and di- 
tection. 

1. As to the Miracles chenuGhyes thoſs 
which are divine, will have ſome apparent 
| circumſtances of advantage, to diſtinguiſh them 
WE» 74 : from 
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from ſuch as are either deluſive or diabolical, 
if chey are ſincerely and carefully attended to. 
Upon compariſon, a conſiderate Enquirer may 
diſcover of what kind they are, either by their 
Greatneſs, or Number, or Long continuance, or 
viſible tendency to the Good and Benefit of 
men. | i 
1. Their Greatneſs often diſcovers whence 
they proceed: It was this which diſtinguiſhed 
the Miracles wrought by Mes and Aaron, 
from thoſe which were wrought by the Magi- 
cians of Egypt. It is ſaid s, that They turned 
their rods into Serpents as Aaron did; but Aa- 
ron's rod had this advantage, that it devoured 
their rods. It 1s alſo ſaid, that upon turning the 
waters into blood, * the Magicians did ſo with 
their enchantments. And again, h that as Moſes 
brought up frogs, ſo the Magicians likewiſe 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt. But the 
_ deſtroying thoſe frogs at the appointed time, is 
attributed to Moſes only. And then, as to the turn- 
ing the duſt of the earth intolice, this the Magi- 
cians could not do, but owned it was the finger of 
God. Whether thisexceeded abſolutely the Na- 
rural power of wicked Spirits, any more than the 
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producing of frogs; or whether that power was 


here reſtrained which they were before permit- 
ted to exerciſe, as it is hard for us to know, ſo 
it is not neceſſary to be determined; for how- 


ever it was, the Magicians were forced to con- 


feſs, that the power by which Mo/es wrought his 
Miracles, was ſuperior to that by which they 
wrought theirs. In like manner we find, that 
Simon Magus, who had ſo far deluded the peo- 

ple of Samaria with his Sorceries, (that is, ei- 
ther with real miracles, done by the aſſiſtance 
of wicked Spirits, or at leaſt ſuch ſtrange effects 
ag they could not diſtinguiſh from real, which 
to them was all one) that they concluded him 


to be the great power of God, upon the appear- 


ance of the Apoſtles was preſently. put out of 
countenance, by the exerciſe of a power which he 
could not pretend to, though he would gladly 
have purchaſed it. So Elymas, another Sorcerer, 
was e blind by St. Paul. And it is acknowy- 
ledged by the Heathens themſelves, that the Mi- 
racles wrought by their Dæmons or falſe Gods 
ceaſed, and their Oracles were put to ſilence, a- 
bout the time that Chriſtianity begun to be prea- 
W Julian i himſelf owns the fact, though 


a " act £115 
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he would fain give another ſolution of it. 
Ag ain; 5 | 

2. The Number of Miracles, and eſpecially 
when they are of different kinds, is another 
mark of diſtinction; when not one or two of 
an obſcure or ſuſpicious nature, but many, and 
unqueſtionable facts, ſuch as give great num- 
bers of people, of all capacities and all parties, 


opportunity of ſeeing, and making ſtriet en- 
quiry into them. 


Thus the Miracles of Moſes, were not only 
one or two things which the Magicians could 
not come up to, but many, of ſeveral diſtin 
kinds, and very remarkable, ſuch as the whole 
nation were witneſſes to. And thoſe of our Sa- 
viour were neither few nor private, but of ma- 
ny kinds, and wrought before vaſt multitudes, 
both of friends and enemies. The facts were 
undeniable, however they diſputed about the 
nature of chat inviſible oY by which _ 
were produced. 

3. When Miracles are of long continuance, 
Either as to the works themſelves, being often 
repeated upon proper occaſions; or as to the 
durable effects of them; when they make ſuch 
a remarkable change in the courſe of things, 
as muſt be obſerved by every. one, and long 
remember di in the world, then they ſhew the 


poſer | 
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power of God. Of this nature were the Mi- 
racles which God ſhewed by Mojes, in Egypt, 
in the Red Sea, and in the Wilderneſs; and 
| ſuch were the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles, They were not preſently over, fo as to 


make impreſſion upon men only for a little 


time, and then, as it were, to vaniſh; but 
they laſted many years; and there are viſible 
marks of the wonderful effects of them re- 
maining in the world to this day. Both Fews 


and Chriſtians are a ſtanding monument of 


them, - and of the truth of thoſe wonderful 
propheſies which accompanied them. 


hend marks which 1 aun hicheteo: am. . 


tioned, are chiefly marks of Power. And 
wherever miracles are oppoſed to one ano- 
ther, as in the caſe of Meſes and the Magici- 
ans for inſtance, that which prevails, and puts 
to filence the other, muſt needs proceed from 


the Superior power, This is both a reaſona- 


ble and obvious way of judging in caſe of com- 
petition. But Power is not all: For, 
4. And laſtly: The Goodneſs of Miracles, 


or their viſible tendeney to the general good 


and benefit of mankind, is a great ſign of their 
being from God, or good Spirits employed 
under him. The nature of the fact will have 
ſome reſemblance of its Author. Thoſe won- 
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ders which the Devil and his Agents work, 
will beeither wicked and miſchievous, or at 
leaſt freakiſh and fantaſtical, ſuch- as ſerve to 
no good purpoſe, but only to amuſe or affright 
the beholders, or to entangle them in ſome 
_ Farther evil. Such were generally the Mira- 
cles pretended to be wrought by the Demons 
or falſe Gods of the Heathen, either full of 
cheat and impoſture, fo as not daring to abide 
the light of a fair trial; or when they had any 
thing real in them, it was mix'd with ſome- 
thing either abſurd and ridiculous, or elſe cruel 
and ill-natured, or impure and vile, ſuch as 
none but a lying, wicked and unclean Spirit, 
could aſſiſt in. But divine Miracles are of an- 
other kind: as they proceed originally from 
the Author of all good, ſo they are likewiſe, 
in their nature and tendency, good and bene- 
ficial to men; inſtances of particular kindneſs 
and compaſſion, either to their Souls or bo- 
dies; and are never wrought but for great and 
weighty reaſons. If we conſider thoſe that 
are mentioned in holy Scripture, we ſhall find 
that they always tended to ſome great and ex- 

cellent purpoſe, ſuch as the comfort and ſup- 
port of Good men, and deliverance from great 
and preſſing danger. Sometimes indeed there 
n e mixture of Severity in ſome of 
them 3 
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| them, but then ſuch Severity was exerciſed. . 
upon very wicked people, who were paſt be- 
ing reclaimed to their duty, and was defigned 
for a ſtanding monument of God's indignation 
againſt grievous offenders; as the plagues of 
Egypt were indeed ſevere miracles upon a 
cruel and tyrannical nation; but even theſe 
were at the ſame time great inſtances of mer- 
cy, to an oppreſſed and ſuffering people, who 
were thereby delivered from a long and cruel 
bondage; as well as evidences of that divine 
Revelation which was now to be made to 
them. And all our Saviour's miracles were 
| Inſtances of the greateſt charity to men; ef- 
fects of power directed by goodneſs, and 
marked with the plaineſt characters of Divine 
Wiſdom and Compaſſion. 
Hitherto I have mentioned thoſe marks 


which help to diſtinguiſh the miracles them- 
ſelves. But then, 


2. The End for which miracles are wrought, 
i. e. the doctrine intended to be proved or 
confirmed by them, is likewiſe to be conſi- 
dered, in order to judge truly from whence 
they proceed. For if it be ſuch as is plainly | 
unworthy of God, or contradictory to his 
perfections and moral attributes; or if it e- | 
yidently overthrow what he has already eſta- 
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bliſhed by many plain and unqueſtionable mi- 
racles, then another miracle cannot be ſuffici- 
ent to prove it. For miracles can only be a 
teſtimony of the truth of ſomething poſlible 
to be true. Neither is the tryal of miracles 
by this touchſtone at all unreaſonable (for it 
is not proving in a circle, as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſhew hereafter, when I come to con- 
fider the nature of that aſſurance, or evidence 
which miracles give.) Moſes gives this- plain 
direction, where the miracles are ſuppoſed to 
be real, which are wrought by a falſe pro- 
phet, or at leaſt not otherwiſe to be diſtin- 
guiſhed : * If there ariſe among you à pro- 
pbet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth 
thee a An or a wonder, and the ſgn or the 
wonder come to paſs, whereof be fbake un- 
ta thee, ſaying, Let us go after ather Gods, 
to ſerve them, thou ſhalt not bearken unto 
the words of that prophet, For the Lord 
your God proveth you, to know whether ye 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your foul. And he gives this 
reaſon, why fuch a prophet ſhould be treated 
as a wicked impoſtor, becauſe he hath ſpo- 
ken to turn you away from the Lord your 


God, 


r 
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God, who brought you out of the land of. Egypt. 


No miracles are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the wor- 


ſhip of a falſe God, which would be contrary 


both to our natural notions. of the true God, 
and in the T/raelites contrary to thoſe many ant 


great miracles which he had wrought in deli- 


vering them out of the land of Egypt. God 
might therefore ſuffer falſe prophets to work 


miracles, to try the ſincerity of his people, ha- 
ving before-hand given them this caution, and 
having likewiſe laid down a plain and ſure Rule, 
to diſtinguiſh what prophets were from him, if 


they would bur carefully and honeſtly attend to 
it. 


There is indeed anocher good Rule laid Avis 


| for diftinguiſhing between the true or real, and 


falſe or pretended prophets, which is by the 
* or judging of their pretenees by the iſſue, 
1 Tf thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall aue 
know the word which the Lord hath not polen? 
When a prophet ſpeaketh in the Name of the Lord, 
F the thing follow not, nor come to paſs, that is 
the thing which the Lord hath not ſpoken. 
But this caſe does not belong to our preſent 


conſideration: for 2 real and true pro- 
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phecy be indeed a miracle, yet a pretending 
to Prophecy is not ſo: For it is no more than 
what any confident impoſtor may aſſume, 
whoſe pretences are eaſily confuted, when the 
event proves contrary. But where there is no 
event to judge by, we muſt have ſome other e- 
vidence of the truth and ſincerity of any pre- 
tended prophet, before we are obliged to give 
credit to him; and then the foregoing Rule is 
to take place. And the ſame will now hold un- 
der the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. For the Do- 
ctrine of Chriſt being a Revelation every way 
worthy of God, and being eſtabliſhed and con- 
firmed by ſuch miracles as, both for number 

and kind, for evidence and greatneſs, are be- 
yond all reaſonable contradiction, is now itſelf 
a touchſtone far trying all future doctrines. 
And whatever Spirit ſhall contradict this, is not 
of God. As St. John ſays, By this we know 
tbe ſpirit of Truth and the ſpirit of Error. And 
therefore St. Paul plainly declares, = that if ei- 
ther himſelf or an Angel from heaven ſhould 
preach any contrary doctrine, he ought not to be 
believed; becauſe no doctrine could receive ſo 


great confirmation, in any. kind, as the. Goſpel 
had already received. 
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—— Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
Teacher come from God : For no man 
can do theſe Miracles, that thou do- 

. eff, except God be with him. 


= N my former diſcourſe upon theke- 


words I propoſed to conſider theſe 
ſeveral particulars: 


1 ſhew what we are to underſtand by 4 
miracle. Es 


SYS 


2 II. Thar 
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II. That the poſſibility of Miracles is not 
contrary to Reaſon; and conſequently that 
vherever they have been wrought, their cre- 
dibility is capable of a rational proof. 
III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles 
as are from God, and wrought in confirmation 
of Divine Truth, from ſuch as are wrovght, 
or pretended to be wrought; in confirmation of 
Error and Falſe Doctrine. 

IV. Wherein that aſſurance conſiſts, which 
Miracles, thus diſtinguiſh d, give us, that the 
Perſon employed in working them has a Di- 
vine commiſſion, or is a Teacher ſent from 
God. 

V. What evidence we now have, from the 
Miracles anciently wrought, that the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a 
Divine Revelation, and to be always embraced 
as ſuch. 


The three firſt of theſe particulars 1 have al- 
ready ſpoken to, in a former diſcourſe; and 
ſhall now, without repeating what was then 
faid, proceed to the fourth, which is, To 
ſhew, wherein that 4 conſiſts, which 
Miracles, ſo diſtinguiſhed, as before deſcribed, 
can give us, that the perſon employed in 
working them has a Divine Commiſſion, or 
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is 4 Teacher fent from God: for upon this 
aſſurance, whatever it is, the force of Nice- 
demus's reaſoning here in the Text is ground- 


ed. And upon this muſt be grounded all the 


teſtimony that miracles can give to any do- 
ctrine. Now allowing that ſuch miracles, as 

are wrought by any perſon, proceed from a 
Divine Power, the Queſtion is, How far they 
ſecure us of the veracity of that perſon who 
appears to be the inſtrument in working them? 


Or what connection there is between the 
truth of the miracle, and the truth of his do- 


ctrine? And the anſwer to this in ſhort is, 
That our aſſurance in this caſe depends upon 
our natural notions of the Truth and Good- 
neſs of God, which we believe to be as eflen- 
tial and neceſſary Attributes of an infinitely 
perfect Being, as Power and Wiſdom. He 
cannot deceive any more than he can be de- 
ceived : And therefore, as we cannot con- 
ceive it to be a thing becoming, or worthy of 
the Divine Majeſty, to work a miracle for no 
end or purpoſe at all, ſo much leſs can we 
conceive it to be conſiſtent with the perfection 
of his Nature, to work one on'purpoſe to de- 


ceive an innocent and ſincere ſeeker of truth. 


It cannot be thought conſiſtent with infinite 


Goodnels and Veracity to give ſuch counte- 


1 nance 
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nance to an impoſtor. This would be like 
ſealing him a Commiſſion to deceive in his 
Name, who is particularly called A God f 
Truth. Now that all men naturally have this 
notion of God, that he neither can be decei- 
ved himſelf, nor intend to deceive others in 
what he declares tb them; is evident, not on- 
ly from the confeſſion of the wiſeſt Heathen 
Moraliſts, who had nothing but natural light 
to guide them, who conſtantly argue upon 
this ſuppoſition, as an allowed principle a- 
mong ſuch as had a true ſenſe of natural Re- 
ligion: But likewiſe becauſe thoſe who go 
about to diſprove or unſettle any part of Re- 
vealed, or pretended Revealed Religion, aſs 
ſume the ſame principle; when they attempt 
to deſtroy its credit, by aſſigning ſomething 
in it which they imagine not reconcileable to 
the truth of things. 80 that the principle is 
allowed, both by thoſe who aſſert and thoſe 
who deny Revelation. And which is yet 
more, unleſs Truth and Veracity be a perfe- 
ction fo neceſſary to the Divine Nature, that 

we 
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we may entirely rely upon it in all caſes, we 
can have no aſſurance even of the truth and 
certainty. of our own Faculties; but may, for 
ought we know, be under a perpetual delu- 
ſion, in thoſe things where we think we have 
the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct perception; and 
conſequently can never be able to judge a- 
right of truth or falſhood in any caſe. For 
if the author of our Being be not abſolutely 
a God of Truth, the very frame of our Un- 
derſtanding may be ſuch as to be n de- 

ceiyed. ; 
But ſince our 8 notion of God 
is, That he is a Being of all poſſible perfe- 
ction; and ſince Truth and Fidelity are al- 
towed to be Moral perfections neceſſary to an 
Intelligent Being, we cannot ſuppoſe him de- 
ficient in theſe, without derogating from the 
allowed perfection of his Nature; much leſs 
can we aſcribe the contrary to him; which 
yet we muſt neceſſarily do, when we imagine, 
that he really employs his power to give cre- 
dit to a falſhood, or authorizes any man to 
Work a miracle in his Name, to confirm any 
declaration contrary to truth; or that he fuf- 
fers any man to uſe ſuch a power, as cannot 
be diſtinguiſh'd from Divine, in confirmation 
of an error, or human fiction, without giv- 
Me, ing 
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ing ſome ſufficient means to an honeſt mind 
to diſprove him if he attempts it. And there- 
fore the man in the Goſpel, who had been 
born blind, and was miraculouſly cured by our 
- bleſſed Saviour, b went upon a natural ground 
when he argued thus with the Few. hy 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know 
not from whence be is, and yet he hath o. 
pened mine Eyes, Now we know that God 
heareth not ſinners; but if any man be 4 
wor ſbipper of God and doth his will, him he 
beareth, —— and if this man were not of God 
he could do nothing. The Jews had juſt be- 
fore declared, that they knew, or were fully 
perſuaded, that God ſpake unto Moſes; And 
therefore they profeſs d themſelves his Diſci- 
ples. But now how did they know this, but 
by the evidence of thoſe miracles which M- 
ſes wrought in the Name of God? At this 
therefore the man juſtly wonders, - that 
they ſhould be ſo unreaſonably partial, and 
ſhould not upon the fame evidence believe, 
chat Jeſus was from God, as well as Mzes. 
This is certainly a good argument, in parti- 
cular againſt thoſe who profeſs d fo great a 
reverence for Moſes, and whoſe whole re- 
| vealed 
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vealed Religion was owned to be eſtabliſhed 
upon the truth of his Miracles, and who were 
taught by that Religion to expect, that the 
Meſfias, when he came, ſhould work Miracles 
alſo; not only becauſe that was the uſual way, 
by which God had given atteſtation to his for- 
mer Prophets among them; but becauſe the 
Maſſias in particular was to be a Prophet like 
unto Moſes ; and their own former Prophets had 
foretold, that he ſhould work many Miracles. 
This made thoſe that were moſt unprejudiced 
among them, when they ſaw the Miracles 
which Jeſus did, enquire whether this were 
not indeed the Chriſt, and ſay, e When Chrift 
cometh, fhall he do more Miracles than theſe 
which this man hath done? But though this ar- 
gument has a more immediate force init againft 
the Fews, who lived under the profeſſion of a 
belief of miracles, yer it is not without a natu- 
ral foundation in Reaſon, even in reſpec of all 
that have any juſt ſenſe of the Perfection of 
Divine Providence. 
I have before d ſhewn, that Miracles cannot 
be look d upon as things impoſſible, unleſs it 
be by thoſe who exclude an intelligent and free 
| Ee 2 / Provi- 
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Providence from the conſtant government of 
what we call the courſe of Nature; which 
makes the Epicurean Poet, © when he ridi- 
cules Miracles, as fit only to be believed by 
Fews, aſſert it, as his ſettled opinion, that 
there is no ſuch thing as Divine Providence any 
way concerned in the effects of Nature, what- 
ever happens, ordinary or extraordinary. But 
as thoſe, who own the world to be governed by 
the powerful direction of a wiſe Providence, 


cannot reaſonably deny the poſſibility of Mira- 


cles, when there is a proper occaſion for them; 
ſo neither can they, who believe the moral per- 
fections of the Divine Nature, reaſonably ſup- 
pole Divine Miracles ever to be intended to give 
countenance to any deceit or falſhood; ſince 
this would as effectually deſtroy our natural no- 
tions of the Truth and Goodneſs of God, as 
denying their poſſibility would coy thoſe of 
his Power and Wiſdom. 


Upon theſe con ſiderations therefore, I chink 


we may juſtly conclude, that whatever Re- 
velation is attended with ſuch miracles, as 


have 


— 
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have before deſcribed Divine Miracles to be, 
muſt neceſſarily be a Divine Revelation; and 
that we. cannot otherwiſe be deceived by it, 
but either by our own negligence, in not ſut- 
ficiently attending to the terms in which it is 
delivered, and thereby miſtaking its meaning; 
or by wilfully perverting the ſenſe and deſign 
of it through partiality, prejudice, or ſome 
prevailing paſſion, contrary to a fincere and 
unprejudiced love of truth. And I cannot 

readily think of any objection, to which this 
way of reaſoning, from the Truth of God to 
the truth of Revelation thus atteſted, is liable, 
but only this, That a perſon, who has once 
wrought true miracles in the name of God, 
and thereby gained a juſt credit to his 9 
may poſſibly afterwards revolt from the truth, 
and by virtue of that credit and authority, 
which his former miracles gave him, may 
teach another doctrine, for which he has no 
ſuch commiſſion. And this is a caſe which 
may be ſuppoſed poſſible, from what St. Paul 
ſays, f Though we (i. e. himſelf or any other 
Apoſtle) or an Angel from heaven, preach a- 
ny other Goſpel unto you, than that ye have 
received, let him be accurſed. Now to clear 
Ee 3 the 
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the objection which may be made from hence, 
concerning the difficulty of diſcerning between 
true and pretended Revelations, there are theſe 
two things to be conſidered. Af 

1. Though it be fuppoſed, that a perſon 
once truly commiſſioned by God to declare his 
will, may poſſibly forfake or tranſgreſs the 
terms of that commiſſion, and declare ſome- 
thing afterwards, which is not the will of God; 
yet it cannot be conceived agreeable to the Di- 
vine goodneſs and truth, that God fhould ſuf- 
fer his credentials to continue with him after 
fuch a defection; that is, it is no way pro- 
bable, that he ſhould be aſſiſted with the ſame 
power of working miracles, after his revolt- 
ing from the truth, which was at firſt given 
him to confirm it. And to this purpoſe what 
our Saviour ſaid to his diſciples, upon occa- 
ſion of one that caſt out devils in his name, 
whom they forbad to do it, becauſe he did 
not follow them, is very conſiderable: 8 Fer- 
bid him not, (ſays he) for there is no nan 

. which ſhall do a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly ſpeak evil of me. While this power 
is continued to him, he cannot readily be my 
enemy. God can eaſily withdraw his creden- 
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tials from one that begins to make an ill uſe 
of them; and he will leave no honeſt mind 

under a neceſſity of being deluded by him, 

But it is alſo to be conſidered, 1 

2̃. That thoſe perſons to whom any Ain 
is propounded, as a Revelation from God, are 
ſuppoſed both to have a capacity, and to lie 
under à natural obligation, to make an honeſt 
and diligent uſe of their own reaſon and judg- 
ment, in diſtinguiſhing between greater and 
eſ s evidence, as well as in diſcerning when 
one doctrine contradicts or differs from an- 
other. They are likewiſe ſuppoſed to have 
the Knowledge of the common principles of 
natural Religion to go upon, and to act ac- 
cording to thoſe principles, that they may 
not be deceived in admitting any pretended 
Revelation which contradicts them. And 
therefore ſuppoſe they were once convinced, 
by a plain and unqueſtionahle miracle, that a 
meſſage delivered to them by ſuch a perſon, 
was really a meſſage from God, this ought 
not to make them abſolutely depend upon e- 
very other meſſage, which the fame perſon 
might poſſibly deliver afterwards, ſo far as to 
receive them all without examining, whether 
they agreed with that original meſſage, for 
which his credentials were firſt given him. 
Ee 4 For 
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For this would be an unreaſonable credulity ; 
which, if not guarded againſt, might lead to 
the deſtruction of all rational faith in Revela- 
tion; inaſmuch as it would expoſe a man to 
the belief of contradictions, as often as a man- 
that had once a true Revelation, ſhould think 
fit, upon the credit of that, to pretend to an- 
_ other which was not true. And to this purpoſe 
there is a remarkable inſtance, in the old Te- 
ſtament, of a Prophet puniſhed for too eaſy 
a credulity in the pretended Revelation of an- 
other prophet, without conſidering how far 
a former certain Revelation made to himſelf, 
which it contradicted, was to be e - 
in oppoſition to it. The caſe was this. 

man of God was ſent from Judah, . 
prophecy againſt the altar at Bethel, the 
truth of which he confirms by an immediate 
Sign or Miracle, both upon the altar itſelf, 
and upon the King, who burnt incenſe upon 
it, when he offered violence to him. And the 
ſame Revelation, of which he had this con- 
viction, directed him from God, not to eat 
or drink in that place, nor to return the ſame 
way that he came, after he had delivered his 
meſſage: This direction he obſerved for a 
dime: 


— 
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time, and in virtue of it refuſed the King's in- 
vitation. But another old prophet, falſly 
pretending the meſſage of an Angel, ſeduces 
him back, and perſwades him to eat and drink: 
And while they <p at the table together, has 
a real meſſage from God revealed to him, de- 
claring, that the prophet, who had thus ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be deceived into an act of diſ- 
obedience, ſhould be puniſhed for this of- 
fence; by not having his carcaſe come into the 
ſepulchre of his fathers. Which prediction 
was ſoon verified vpon him, by his being, ſlain 
by a Lyon, before he could return home. 
Now the obſervation: which I would make 
from this account, pertinent to our preſent 
purpoſe, is this; That the prophet, who had 
a divine direction given to himſelf by a Reve- 
lation, of the truth whereof he was perfectly 
aſſured, both by the internal conviction of his 
own mind, and by the outward teſtimony of 
a miracle added to it, aught not to have ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be countermanded, even by 
one that had the reputation of a true propher, 
without as great, or greater evidence, that 
God had diſcharged him from the firſt com- 
mand. The ſubject of the command indeed 
does not appear to be in its own nature indiſ- 
penſable, and conſequently it might have 

| been 
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been ſuperſeded by the ſame Authority which 
gave it; but then, he ought to have had as 
plain and full aſſurance of the Revocation, as 
he had at firſt of the Command, or elſe, to 
diſobey was a manifeſt tranſgreſſion of a known 
duty. Whether he had an inclination to ſtay 
and be entertained at Bethel, which might 
make him defirous to have the Command re- 
laxed, and therefore too ready to believe it 
ſo; or whether he had only too implicit a 
confidence in the old Prophet, becauſe of his 
age and authority, and therefore did not give 
himſelf time enough to weigh the evidence 
for and againſt his pretended meſſage, is not 
very material. Certain it 1s, that his Credu- 
lity was culpable, in being determined by a 
leſs evidence againſt a greater, in a matter of 
divine Revelation. | 
Now to apply this to the caſe ary 
St. Paul, of an Apoſtle, or an Angel from 
heaven, preaching another Goſpel, or decla- 
ring other terms of Salvation, than what were 
at firſt declared by the Goſpel of Chrift, which 
had been received upon the higheſt evidence. 
We may juſtly reaſon, that they ought not to 
be regarded by any one, who knew and be- 
lieved the divine Authority of the firſt Pub- 
liſhers ; becauſe two contradictory Revelati- 
ons 
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ons cannot both be from God]; and the firſt 
being admitted * the greateſt evidence of 
divine Authority that the matter is capable of, 
whoever pretends afterwards, by that Autho- 


rity, to offer another, contradicting what he 


has before delivered, may indeed weaken the 
credit of the former, as far as his teſtimony 
goes, but can never eſtabliſh the credit of the 
latter: Becauſe I can never have greater aſſu- 
rance of the truth of any Revelation whatever, 
than I naturally have of this firſt principle of 
all reaſoning, that Contradictions cannot be true, 
ſince if it were ſuppoſed poſfible that they could, 
then there could be no difference between 


Truth and Falſhood, but both might be the 


Upon the whole therefore, the evidence 
which we have from Miracles of the truth of 
any Revelation, ſuppoſes the Truth of our 
own faculties, and the firſt principles of Rea- 
ſon. It ſuppoſes likewiſe a belief of the Be- 
ing of God, and the perfection of Goodneſs 
and Truth in the Divine nature. And what- 
ever is contradictory to theſe cannot be capa- 
ble of any proof, becauſe the argument to 
prove by, and the thing intended to be prov- 
ed, deſtroy one another. And therefore, if 
the evidence of divine miracles is ever alledg- 

ed 
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ed in proof of any doctrine, contradictory to 
the divine Nature and Attributes, we may. be 
ſure that there is ſome miſtake in the appli- 
cation, ſince one Truth can never really con- 
tradict another. And this makes it a very 


proper undertaking ſometimes, to ſhew the 
reaſonableneſs of the whole Chriitian Revela- 


tion; and that it is a doctrine every Way 
worthy of God, even at the ſame time that 
we prove its divine Authority by unqueſtio- 


nable Miracles. For it may be obſerved, up- 


on this occaſion, that as, in the proof of any 
relation whatever, the nature of the evi- 
dence, and the nature of the thing to be pro- 
ved, are both to be taken into conſideration; 
ſo in the caſe of a Revelation ſaid to be from 
God, and the evidence which is brought to 
prove it ſuch, that is, miracles, or divine Teſti- 
mony, both the nature of the Revelation itſelf, 
and the nature of the miracles, are carefully 
to be attended to, before we can truly judge, 
whether the proof, and the thing to be proved 
anſwer one another. | 
And this is not proving in a circle, as ſome 

weakly imagine „but is the neceſlary way 
which is uſed in all caſes of Teſtimony what- 


ever. A thing muſt be granted to be capable 


of being proved; that 1 is it muſt be fuppoſed 
P | poſſible, 


— < 
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poſſible, before any evidence whatever can be 
allowed to prove it. LJ N 

To put the caſe in a plain and familiar in- 
ſtance. A man, with whoſe character we are 
altogether unacquainted, gives us, in writing, 
a long and particular relation of many things 
in a foreign countrey, of which we have never 
had the like account before; and leſt we 
ſhould doubt his veracity, he brings ample 
Teſtimonials of divers perſons of great credit, 
well known to us, to vouch that they have 
long known him to be a perſon of great in- 
tegrity, and every way well qualified to give a 
Juſt account of; all the matters relating to the 
countrey of which he treats. | Now if, upon 
reading and confidering his relations we find 
nothing in them contradictory to reaſon, or 
inconſiſtent with it ſelf, then we are induced, 
upon the Teſtimony of his vouchers, to be- 
lieve his account. But if we doubt, or have 
an ill opinion of the integrity of thoſe per- 
ſons, whom he brought to teſtify for his ve- 
racity, or have reaſon to ſuſpect their Teſti- 
monials forged, then the relation which he 
gives of foreign matters, how credible ſoever 
it may be in it ſelf, (and though we think it 
true for other reaſons ,) as it can receive no cre- 


dit from ſuch inſufficient Teſtimony, ſo neither 


f Can 
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can it give any credit to it; but it will ſtand 
juſt in the ſame ſtate of doubt and ſuſpicion 
that it did before. So that here is no proving 
of the Teſtimonials, and the Relation each by 
the other in a Circle. But yet if the relation, 
for which this evidence is alledged, be either 
manifeſtly contradictory to itſelf, or to ſome plain 
and evident principle of truth, then it is be- 
yond the poſſibility of being proved by any 
evidence whatever, and ſhews, that the te- 
ſtimony brought to favour it, was either falſe 
or miſtaken. This inſtance is eaſily applied 
to the matter before us, and ſhews, that the 
truth of the doctrine or revelation is not brought 
to prove the truth of the miracles, becauſe the 
ſame doctrine would be true in itſelf, though 
no miracles were wrought to confirm it to us: 
But Divine miracles were wrought to aſſure 
us, that this true doctrine was from God. 
And yet on the other hand, a doctrine evi- 
dently falſe cannot be proved true by any mi- 
racles, but deſtroys the Credit and Divinity 


of ſuch miracles as are pretended to confirm 


it: Since nothing can prove a thing to be what 
it is not. | 

The whole is no more than this: If the 
miracles are Divine, the doctrine to which 


"py 
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they give teſtimony is Divine alſo: and therefore 
prove the Antecedent, and the Conſequence 
will follow. But on the contrary, if the do- 
ctrine is ſuppoſed falſe, the miracles, that of- 
fer to prove it, cannot be true. And there- 
fore to prevent this conſequence, ſhew, that 
there is nothing to be objected to the truth 
of the doctrine. And this is no more argu- 
ing in a circle, than what is contained in e- 
very hypothetical Syllogiſm. 

And thus from the nature of human Teſti- 
mony and the evidence it gives to ſuch Relati- 
ons as are ſupported by it, we may ice the 
connection between Divine Teftimony, or 
Miracles, and Divme Revelation; only there 
is this advantagious. difference on the fide of 
Divine Teſtimony, that it is a more certain 
proof of what it is intended for, than any 
Human Teſtimony can be, becauſe, it is infal- 
lible, and proves the truth of what it is right- 
ly applied to, beyond all poſſibility of doubt- 
ing. And if we are led into any miſtakes by 
it, the ground of them muſt be either in our 
miſunderſtanding of the doctrine, or mifap- 
plying the evidence to ſomething elſe than 
that for which it was firſt intended: For if a 
doctrine be contradictory to the Divine nature, 
as no miracles can prove it true, ſo we may 
| depend 
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depend upon it, that no Divine miracles were 
ever wrought with an intent to prove it. 
Our natural notions of the truth of God will 
not allow us to have ſuch an unworthy thought 
of him. And herein conſiſts that aſſurance 
which Divine Miracles give us, that the per- 
ſon imploy d in working them has a Divine 
commiſſion, or is entruſted with a declara- 
tion of the will of God. I now proceed 1 in the 
next place to ſhew, 


V. What evidence we now have from the 
Miracles anciently wrought, that the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a Di- 
vine Revelation, and to be always embraced 


as ſuch. The former conſideration went no 


farther, than to ſhew in general, the ſuffici- 
ent force of Divine Miracles, to convince a 
reaſonable man. of the truth of that doctrine 
or Revelation, for which they are given in 
evidence; and therefore immediately, and in 
the firſt inſtance, can reſpect only. thoſe who 
lived at the time when ſuch Revelation was 
made, and ſuch evidence given in confirma- 
tion of it, and both applied to their own ſen- 
ſes, fo that they had the utmoſt opportunity 
poſſible of enquiring into, and comparing every 
circumſtance, But as for us, who live at this 

diſtance 
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diniincs of time, and never had the happ ineſt 
to hear thoſe that had the original commiſ- 
ſion to declare this doctrine, nor to ſee their 
credentials, the caſe is different. And there“ 


fore, ſuppoſing all the foregoing argument 


granted, yet ſome will ſay, what is that to us? 
or, how are we affected by it? Now to this 1 
anſwer, in ſhort, chat we are juſt ſo far affected 
by it, as we can have any certainty of theſe 
two things? 

1. That ſuch miracles were really wrought! 
2. That the doctrine contained in Scrip- 
ture is the ſame doctrine which was then re- 
vealed, and for which they were wrought. | 


And for both theſe we have as good evi- 


dence as the nature of the things is capable of; 
which is as much as any reaſonable man cati 
deſire. Beſides ari inward and ſupernatural 
Revelation from God to a man's own mind; 
of which none can be conſcious, but the pet- 
ſon himſelf to whom it is immediately made; 
there are but rio poſſible ways; whereby 
ie can be aſſured of any matter 6f fact, as 
the thing now in queſtion is. The firſt is the 


evidence of our own Senſes, arid the ſecond 


is a ſufficient teſtimony of credible witneſſes. 


The firſt of theſe kinds of affurinee no man 
Ff Neun 
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can have for the thouſandth part of choſe 
things which yet he moſt firmly believes and 
acts upon, without any ſcruple, in all the af- 
fairs of life; and it would be both unreaſon- 
able and ' endleſs to defire it. Thoſe who 
lived in the time of our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, could not all of them have this Kind of 
evidence, though great numbers had it. Much 
the greater part of the men of that genera- 
tion muſt neceſſarily depend upon the teſti- 
mony of others, which is the ſecond way of 
aſſurance. But now this being of divers kinds, 
and admitting of different degrees of credibi- 
lity, according to the capacity, integrity, 
means of information, and the like different 
advantages, which thoſe have who give teſti- 
mony ; and their manner of delivering it be- 
ing alſo of two kinds, by word of mouth, or 
in writing, we ought to confider, whether we 
| have not, in all theſe reſpects, the very beſt 
kind of teſtimony that we can deſire. Liv- 
ing evidence, of thoſe who were eye and ear 
witneſſes, can belong to none, but thoſe who 
lived in the ſame age when the things are ſup- 
poſed to be done, or very near it. And there- 
fore after ages cannot have this way. But 
then they may have what is equivalent to it; 
that is, they may have all the particulars con- 
veyed 
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veyed down to them in writing, which may 
be more authentick than any ſingle oral evi- 
| dence, if we. could have. it, can be. A Re- 
cord or Hiſtory, written at the time when the 
things are done, by. perſons of unqueſtion- 
able integrity, and capable, in all reſpects, of 
giving true evidence, is the beſt human ground 
of aſſurance that any fact at ſuch a diſtance is 
capable of. Now the Miracles of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, and an account of the Revela- 
tion which they made, have ſtood upon ſuch 
a record from the very time. For the ſame 
Original Hiſtory which gives an account of 
the Miracles, gives us alſo an account of the 
Doctrine, for the eſtabliſhing of which thoſe 
Miracles are ſaid to be wrought, together with 
many particular circumſtances attending the 
preaching of it. So that whatever evidence 
we have, that the relation of miracles record- 
ed in Scripture is true, we have the ſame evi- 
dence, that the doctrine of the Scriptures is 
the ſame which was then delivered. And ac- 
cordingly theſe are now inſeparable parts of 
the ſame Record, and muſt ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. And unleſs we are. reſolved to disbe- 
lieve every thing for which we have not the 
immediate evidence of our own ſenſes, we 
F f 2 have 
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have as good rational ground of aſſurance, > 
the truth of this record, as we can deſire; that 
is, as much as any unprejudiced man would re- 
quire in any other caſe. 

But if it be objected, that this ben a mat- 
ter of the greateſt moment of all others, we 
ought not to be content with the ſame kind of 


evidence, which may reaſonably ſatisfy us in 


other caſes of leſs concern: To this J an- 


1. That the very making of this jection . 
is a ſign, that men are not ſo fincere lovers 
of truth, and ſo impartial in the embracing 
of it as they ought to be. For if when two 
things equally evident are propoſed, a man 


ſhould fay, I will believe the one, becauſe I 


have no concern in it; but I will not believe 
the other, becauſe, if I do, it muſt make a great 


alteration in my conduct, which I am reſolved 


againſt. Would not this be look'd upon as 


an unreaſonable prejudice ? The great mo- 
ment of the thing is indeed a very good rea- 


ſon, why we ſhould be more than ordinarily 


inquiſitive about it, that we may get as per- 
fect a knowledge of it as we can, and be ve- 
ty diligent to examine into the truth of it, 


and conſider well the evidence upon which it N 
8 224 is 
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is grounded; but it is no argument againſt 
u it ypon ſufficient evidence, or for 
peremptorily requiring more than is neceſſary, 
though we may be glad when, upon he 
we find it more abundant than we expecte 
A truth of ſmall conſequence may ſometimes, 
by the very nature of it, have a greater num- 
ber of evidences to it, than another which is 
of more moment; and yet if the latter -have 
ſufficient to prove it, we opght to be. aſa 
Bu | ;-/1 

2, The Providence of God has 3 care to 
1 8 ſatisfaction even to this prejudice 
alſo, and to remove the very ground of the ſcru- 
ple: And that by theſe two Ways: 

1. By unqueſtionable Records of our Reli- 
gion, and the firſt evidence by which it was pro- 
ved. And, 

2. By divers ſucceſſive ſubſequent Evidences 


given to it, which do more Particular affect 
the following ages. 


1. The Records of our Religion, both as 

to the Miracles and the Doctrine, have better 
grounds of credibility, and more evident 
marks of truth than any other ancient Hiſto- 
ry whatever, if we conſider either the Books 
chemſelves, in which the things are deſigned- 
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ly delivered; or the collateral Evidence to the 
facts, occaſionally delivered by thoſe who wers 
no parties to them. 

1. As to the Books chetnſelves which con- 
rain the ſum of what we believe of the Doc- 
trine and Miracles of Chriſt, They were writ- 
ren by ſeveral perſons, in different places, yet 
all of them well acquainted with every circum- 
ſtance of what they write; for they either heard 
and ſaw every thing themſelves which they re- 
late, or were conſtant companions of thoſe that 
did, and had their atteſtation to the truth of 
their teſtimony. And they could have no poſ- 
fible worldly intereſt, which could induce them 
to aſſert what they did, if they had not been 
perfectly perſuaded of the truth of i it ; but on 
the contrary, they knowingly ventured their 
lives for aſſerting it, and laid them down in de- 
fence of it. And that moreover they had the 
aſſiſtance of the Spirit of God, directing them 
in all neceſſary truth, they proved by the teſti- 
mony of thoſe Miracles, which God enabled 
them to work, both at and after the time of 
giving their teſtimony. But this is ſomething 
- farther than what I now inſiſt upon. Theſe 
writings were ſoon diſperſed into great num- 
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bers of hands, and tranſlated very early into 
many languages, kept in many places, far 
diſtant from one another, with a religious 
care, conſtantly read in publick, that all might 
be acquainted with them, and ſo not eaſily 
capable of being falſified. And though the 
conſtant uſe of thoſe writings made them be 
much oftner tranſcribed than any other books, 
by which means there muſt of neceſſity, 
without a miracle, be many literal or verbal 
miſtakes, or variations in the manner of wri- 
ting, yet this great number of copies, which 
may be compared together, and ſo rectify d 
by one another, has been a great ſecurity to 
all the eſſential doctrine contained in them. 
And farther, that theſe books were written 
at the time pretended, and by the perſons to 
whom they are aſcribed, we have a more 
univerſal and conſtant teſtimony, in every 
| ſeveral age fince they were writ, than can be 
produced for any other writings ſo ancient ; 
and this allowed without contradiction by the 
firſt enemies of Chriſtianity, who undertook 
to write againſt it, who had better means of 
information than thoſe that came after them, 
.and would have been willing enough to have 
objected againſt their being genuine, if there 

LR had 
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had been any colour for it. And now are 
not ſuch writings as theſe a more undoubted 
account of the Dactrine and Miracles of Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, than any that can be 
produced for the life and actions of any o- 
ther the moſt eminent perſons that lived ſo 
long ſince? I think no man offers to queſtion, 
whether there were ſuch a perſon as Alex- 
ander the Great, ho ſubdued the Perfian 
Empire, and made other very great conqueſts 
in the world; and yet there is not now ex- 
tant any particular Hiſtory of any conſider- 
able part of his great actions, which can pre- 
tend to have been written by any that knew 
him, or till ſeveral ages after his time. Pro- 
lemy indeed, the firſt King of Egypt of that 
name, and Ariſtobulus, two of his great Offi- 
cers and companions, both writ his Hiſtory; 
but their writings are long fince loſt. And 
if they. were nor, yet i Arrian, who peruſed 
them, tells us, that in many things they did 
not agree together, and that therefore, where 
they differed, he was forced to uſe his own 
. diſcretion, and to chuſe ſometimes from one, 
and ſometimes from the other, what he 
$741 thought 


| See Arrian. in Procmio. . 
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thought moſt probable. And as for other wri- 
ters upon the ſame ſubject, though they were 
very numerous, yet there was a wonderful 
diſagreement among them; more and more in- 
confiſtent accounts having never been given 


of any man. And yet from ſuch Memoirs 
as theſe, at the third or fourth hand, and ſo 


on, the Hiſtory of that great Prince is deliver- 
ed down to us, And we may make no ſcru- 
ple of believing the ſubſtance of it, notwith- 
ſtanding the . conſiderable differences among 
the firſt writers in many particular circum- 
ſtances. And the like may be faid for almoſt 
any ancient human Hiſtory. Now does not 
this give the Gofpel Hiſtory a very great ad- 
vantage, in point of credibility, above any other, 
if we only conſider the Authors "” vhm f it 
was delivered to us? But, 

2. We have alſo very conſiderable all 
teral Evidence to the facts recorded in thoſe 
writings, occaſionally given by thoſe who 
were no parties to them. There are many 
remarkable paſſages, both in Jeuiſb and 
Heathen Authors, Greek and Roman, which 


accidentally confirm the truth of thoſe ac- 


counts which we have in the Goſpel Hiſtory, 
in Pint ef Time and of Perſons, and of 
divers 
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divers extraordinary particular facts: But theſe 
having been frequently taken notice of, both 
by ancient and modern Apologiſts for Chri- 
ſtianity, I ſhall not now repeat them. I 
ſhall only by the way obſerve one thing, 
which ſeems to be very conſiderable in this 
Eaſe; That as to the Miracles of our bleſſed 
Saviour, the bittereſt and moſt learned pri- 
mitive enemies to Chriſtianity, ſuch as Celſius 
and Porplyry, have given ſufficient teſtimo- 
ny to them in point of fact, even by their 
very way of writing againſt them. For 
though they ſeem ſometimes willing to treat 
them as Fictions, yet becauſe they could 
not deny the account of them to have been 
written by eye and ear witneſſes, they would 
not venture to abide by this plea, but choſe 
rather to aſcribe them to magick, and in op- 
poſition to them, to magaify ſtories of ſtrange 
feats done by Pythagoras, Abaris, Ariſte- 
as, Proconnefius, Apollonius, and other im- 
poſtors, many of which were forged long 
after their times to ſerve this turn, as it may 
be juſtly ſuſpected; and the reſt had very 
little colour of truth from any competent 
Hiſtory ; and if they had been true, could 
ſerve to no good purpoſe, being very __ 
88 * an 
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and ridiculous. Now if they could, with any 
probability, have denied the Miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, they would never 
have taken this method of anſwering them. 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to take far- 
ther notice, when I come to ſpeak of thoſe 
ſucceſſive ſubſequent Evidences to the truth of 
Chriſtianity, which more particularly affe& the 
ages after its firſt promulgation: . I in- 
tend, with God's aſſiſtance, to e the next 
opportunity. £ 
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7 ow ſhall we eſcape if we gl 2 


great &. alvation, which at the firſt 


began to be ſpoken by the Lord, and 


was confirmed unto us by chem that 
heard them. 


God alſo bearing them witneſs, both 


with ſions and wonders, and with 
ders miracles and gifts a the H oly 
_ Ghoſt, according to his own Mill. 


| Have, in my two foregoing Diſ- 


nd poſſibility of Miracles in ge- 


What 
1 


courſes, conſiderd the nature, 


neral: How we are to diſtinguiſh 
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what Miracles are truly divine, and what are 
not; and likewiſe upon what ground we may , 
be aſſured, that the perſon working ſuch Mi- 
racles, in che name of God, has a divine com- 
miſſion, or is enabled to reveal the will of God: 
And in the laſt place, I conſidered, what evi- 
dence we may now have, from the Miracles 
anciently wrought, that the Chriſtian doctrine, 
contained in Scripture, is truly a divine Reve- 
lation, and to be always embraced as ſuch. And 
whereas this depends * certainty of theſe 
two things; 

I. That ſuch Miracles were really wrought: 
And, 
II. That che Doctrine, contained in Scrip- 
ture, 1s the ſame which was then revealed. 
I obſerved, that both theſe are contained in 
the ſame original records of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and are inſeparable from each other. 
And for the Truth of what theſe records con- 
tain, we have not only as good evidence in an 
human way as can be ſhewn for any other Hi- 
ſtorical relation of the like antiquity : But there 
are two Conſiderations which carry the matter 
yet farther; and which may be ſufficient, both 
to anſwer the great moment of the caſe, and e- 
ven to ſatisfy the ſcruples, or prejudices, of ſuch 
as are not obſtinately reſolved againſt it. 
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One is, That the Records of our Religion, 
both as to the Miracles and Doctrine, in re- 
ſpect of the Books and their Authors, have 
ſome particular grounds of credibility, or evi- 
dent marks of Truth, above any other Hiſtory 
of the like antiquity; of which I ſpoke briefly 
in my laſt Diſcourſe. 
The other is, That alk are divers ſucceſ- 
five ſubſequent evidences to the Truth of Chri- 
ſtianity, which more particularly affect the 
ages after its firſt promulgation, and which are 
a kind of ſtanding Divine atteſtation to the 
Truth of it, and do, in a great meaſure, ſupply 
to us the want of that immediate ſenſible evi- 
dence of Miracles, which was peculiar to thoſe 
| who heard the firſt preaching of it. And I have 
choſen to ſpeak to this Conſideration, from 
theſe words of the Apoſtle, God alſo bearing 
them wi 'tneſs, both with figns and wonders, 
and with divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt, according to bis own will ; 
cauſe in theſe words he ſets forth that general 
atteſtation, which God was pleaſed to give to 
the Doctrine of Cbriſt, as it was delivered by 
thoſe whom he appointed to be his witneſſes, 
expreſſed by ſeveral words, which may be 
underſtood to ſignify all the ſeveral kinds of 
extraordinary or divine TE upon which 
the 
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the truth of the Goſpel was firſt eſtabliſhed : 3 
not only ſuch figns or wonders as were imme- 


diately wrought to gain attention to it, and 


to ſhew that its publiſhers had a Commiſſion 
from Heaven; but ſuch miraculous powers, 
dr Gifts of the Spirit of God; as were of a 
more permanent nature; and ſuch rharks of 
Divinity as appeared in the very Doctrine it 
ſelf, when the ſeveral parts of it came to be 
examined; which I ſhall therefore now take 
occaſion more particularly to conſider; under 


theſe two Heads. 


I. Suck extraordinary and wonderful Effects, 
as either attended, or were conſequent upon, 
the firſt preaching of the Goſpel: 

II. The ſucceflive accompliſhment of Pro- 


| pheſies delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles: 


Which two things are ſtanding e | 


both of Divine Power and Wiſdom manifeſted 


in the Chriſtian doctrine. 


I. Such extraordinary and wonderful Effects, 
as either attended, or were conſequent upon, 
the firſt preaching of the Goſpel; which were 
not of a tranſient nature, but of ſo long a 
continuance, as might give all its oppoſers 
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time and opportunity thoroughly to confider, 
atid examine into the Ground and reaſon of | 
them: Of this kind we may reckon the ſtrange 
and ſurptizing Manner, in which the Goſpel 
was at firſt: propagated into all parts, ſo much 
above all human probability; ;- and the mar- 
velous Effects Which it had upon thoſe who 
attended to it, wherever it was Propaga- 
red.” N el e 
1. The Wipe laune of its Propagatt- 
| * is all parts, fo far above all human pro- 
babllicy, confidering the inſtruments employ- 5 
ed in it, is a plain inſtance of 4 Divine power 
attending it. That perſons of ſuch a mean 
condition as the Ap poſtles were, unlearned and 
utiexperienced in Worlah policy, ſhovld ſet 
abotit fo great a work as that of perſuading 
all the World into the belief of a matter of 
fact, ſuch as the Reſurrection of our Saviour 
Was, for detlaring of Which at firſt they run 
tlie greateſt Waage itnaginablè, is a plain evi» 
dence, tllat they thethſelves were fully « con- 
vinced of the Truth of it, and of the i impor- 
tance of declaring it, as alſo of the mighty 
conſequences to be Kan from it, 

That they ſhould hope for ſucceſs in this 
enterptize, and eee ſhould go about it 
wick che greateſt reſolution and courage, not- 

686 withſtanding 
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withſtanding both their .own weakneſe,. and 


the mighty oppoſition they, were {ure to, meet 
withal, could be owing to nothing but a full 
and entire perſuaſion of Divine aſſiſtance, and 
an inward conſciouſneſs, that they were en 
dued with power from on high. e 
But that they ſhould, 10 wonderfully, = 
above all human expectation, ſucceed in this 
deſign, and ſhould perſuade men, in ſuch num 
bers, of all ranks, not only to believe, but al- 
ſo to engage themſelves to maintain the belief 
of a thing ſo much againſt all their preſent, eaſe 
and intereſt, was what nothing Is than the 
mighty Power of God could fied... a 
If this device had been of . men it muſt of 
neceſſity have come to nought, as Gamaliel 
wiſely argued ; fince it wanted all thoſe ad- 
vantages which can give an Impoſture any pro- 
bability of ſucceeding. For whoever, deſigns 
to put a cheat upon the world, and draw diſ- 
ciples after him to maintain it, with any hopes 
of ſucceſs, muſt either have ſome fn; and 
Authority to awe men, or great cunning and 
Policy to contrive matters ſo as to deceive- 
them; or ſome ſpecious pretence of worldly 


| et, to draw chem! in; or elſe his doctrine 


* . 3 * on c pa ; * * at 


Ach v. 38. 
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men, in order to allure them. Without ſome; 
or all of theſe, humanly ſpeaking, no inno- 


vation of long ſettled cuſtom is likely to N 


vail. But now che Apoſtles had none of 
theſe advantages to recommend themſelves or 


their Doctrine. They had neither force nor 


eraft to engage men; nor could they propoſe 
to their followers any earthly advantage, but 


the quite contrary: Neither did their Doctrine 


gratify them with the allowance of any un- 
reaſonable ſenſual ſatisfaction, but commanded 


them to mortify every unruly deſire: of that 
kind; and threatened them with eternal miſe- 


ry, if they indulged themſelves in any unlaw- 
ful luſt or pleaſure. And yet under all theſe 
circumſtances, unprovided as they were, they 
deſigned to root out the ſettled Religion of 
the world, and to deſtroy the worſhip of falſe 


Gods, which had for a long time prevailed, 


and confirmed both by law and cuſtom; 


and inſtead of ſuch inveterate ſuperſtition to - 


plant the Doctrine of a Crucified Saviour, and 


to perſuade men to believe in him, withour 
the affiſtance of any human Art or Eloquence, 
only by a plain relation of his Life, and Death, 
and Reſurrection, a thing ſeemingly incredi- 
ble to the prejudicate opinions of thoſe who 
© Ge _ valued 
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could they hope to compaſs ſo mighty a de- 


valued themſelves for wiſdom. Now how 


fign, if they had not known aſſuredly, that 
God would work with them, and confirm 
their word? How could they, who but a lit- 


tile before out of fear forſook and denied their 
Maſter, on a ſudden become ſo. full of cou- 
rage, after his departure from them, as to de- 


clare thoſe who crucified him to be murder- 
ers, and him to be raiſed again, and to be the 
Prince of Life, by whom we are to attain life 
Eternal; and whoſe witneſſes they profeſt 
themſelves to be, and ready to endure the 
greateſt torments for his ſake? Though they 

were ignorant and unlearned men, they could 


not but know, that a little before their time 


Judas of Galilee and Theudas, who had at- 


tempted innovations, and drawn diſciples: af- 


ter them, had ſoon periſhed in their deſigns, 
and their followers been- brought to noughr, 
They knew alſo the hatred! and oppoſition of 


all the leading part of the Jews againſt their 


Maſter, when he was alive; and could not but 
fareſee what a ſtormy it would raiſe, to declare 
them guilty of his innocent blood. And more- 
over, if what they taught had been only a. 
cunningly deviſed Fable of their own. contri- 
vance, 1 had: alan e _ 
238 25 hi 
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of themſelves, under ſuch ſevere trials, might 
fall off and diſcover it, and then their deſign 
muſt have been utterly ruined: And yet none 
of all theſe very obvious conſiderations could 
di courage them, from proſecuting an under- 
taking, which they certainly knew muſt be at- 
tended with bonds and impriſonment, and all 
other dangers, even death it ſelf. None of 
thoſe things moved them, nor did they value 
their lives, ſo they might fulfil their Miniſtry. 
No their ſucceſs was anſwerable to their cou- 
rage and integrity; for notwithſtanding all 
poſſible human oppoſition was made to them, 
vet they went on and prevailed every day, 
converting great numbers wherever they 
came; and in a few years, they went into 
-the moſt conſiderable parts of the habitable 
-world, and left behind them living and grow- 
ing evidence, that they had been there, either 
in perſon or by faithful deputies, by the num- 
ber of converts which they made both among 
Jews and Gentiles. And yet they did not ar- 
rogate any of this ſucceſs to their own power, 
-but only to the Grace of God which was with 
them, and to the evidence of thoſe Miracles 
-which he enabled them to-work in the Name 
WM Chr? 1558 For b their preaching was not with 
— Sans — 
e n. 4. | 
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enticing words of man's wiſdom, but in demin- 
tration of Spirit and of Power, that the Faith, 
of thoſe who believed, might not ſtand in tbe 
ui ſdom of men, but in the Power of God; againſt 
which no human power or contrivance can be 
able to ſtand. St. Paul frequently mentions this 
evidence of the Power of God going along with 
them, in oppoſition to all the power and wiſdom 
of the world; and ſays, with a ſort of triui 
© Where is now the wiſe? Where is the eres 
Where is the diſputer of this world?  Hath not 
God made fooliſh the wiſdom of. this world? For 
Gad hath choſen the fooliſh things of this word 
to confound' the wiſe, and the weak things of 
the world to conjound. the things which are 
mighty. He hath made uſe of a ſeem- 
ingly baſe and deſpiſed, that the mighty ef- 
fects of their Doctrine ſhould be aſcribed on- 
ly to his Power. Though St. Paul had a 
more learned education than all che reſt af 
the Apoſtles, yet he declates, for himſelf as 
well as the reſt, We fpeak not in the words 
which man's wiſdom teacheth. He was con- 
cerned only to ſhew their ſincerity in mani- 
feſtation of tbe Truth; but he freely owns, 
We bave this ee, * earthen . 
| that 


5 x Wes f 3 
e I Cor. I, 20, 27. 
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ei the ercelkney of the Power may be of 
God, and not of us.” We need not be aſhamed 
to confeſs, either to Fews or Gentiles, that 
the. Apoſtles were neither Great Rabbies, nor 
learned i Philoſophers, but may own that they 
were mean and obſcure perſons ; for though 
this was made an objection againſt their Do- 
ctrine, by ſuch as were too much puffed up 
wich theſe advantages to examine it, yet the 


objection, when granted, turns into a very 


ſtrong Argument for that Doctrine which it 
was intended againſt, And therefore St. Chry- 
Joftom 4 blames the inconſiderate weakneſs of 
a certain Chriſtian in his time, whom he had 
once heard diſputing with an Heathen in- de- 


fence of St. Paul, and contending, that he 


was more learned and eloquent than Plato, 
whereas his adverſary ſtifly maintained the 


contrary. Each of theſe Diſputants (ſays he) 
did really argue againſt his own Cauſe: For 


it was agreed that the ſucceſs of St. Paul's 
Doctrine, and the numbers converted by it, 


was much greater than that of Plato. And 


therefore it could not depend upon human 
learning or eloquence, if Plato had fo much 
the advantage in theſe accompliſhments: but 

Gg 4 muſt 


1 
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4 Chryſoft. Hom. 3. in 1 Ep. ad Corinth, 
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muſt. be attributed to a more powerful cavſe, 
For; it cannot well be denied, 9 fo tur Ne: 
an event, as was that of che migh y ſprea 
of the Goſpel in fo ſhort a time, muſt be Be 
bed to ſomething 1 more than buman, fince i it i5 
acknowledged, chat the moſt probable hun 
means of doing it were wanting, But belides 
the ſpeedy Manner of | propagating 4 the, Goes | 
we are to conſider likewiſe, 5 
2. The maryelous Effects Which! it! 1d 


was ropa gated. vs was not only entertain. 
38 a Prop * News, « or a Matter of 8 peculati- 
en, the Thoughts of which would. = ral 
away, and be diſregarded; but it had a deep | 
and laſting Influence, Upon the Lives and Man- | 
| ners of thoſe who entertained i it. The la 


Tas WE; 


it, and che great 1 and Fr 
with which they perſiſted i in it, Bi 
all poſſible human Diſcouragements, is a ſtrong 
Argument chat there was ſomething more than 

uman in it. have, in a former Diſcourſe + 
obſerved, how ineffectual the Reaſonings 0 


Fhiloſopbe bers were, wh che profducin g tuch 
bib 85 4 Refor- 


— 


5 a Se — 
— 4 P — + . k — — 


8 WF. either in Religion or Morali- 
as they raul ſee was greathy wanted. 
Hou very few. yere thoſe, whom, wich all 
boaſted Learning and Eloguence, the) 
could perſuade -1 to abandon. 4 vicious Life, and 
ſſeddily to embrace the Praftice of a ſtrict and 


e Virtue? To refrain from falling in with 


moſt abſurd Superſtition and Idalatryx, 


'or to make, the conſtant Belief of che Saul's 
alicy, a prevailing Principle of Action: 
But where-ever the Doctrine of the Golpel oh- 
rained, what à Change did it preſently work, 
both in the; Minds and Behaviour of Men? 
No, ſooner did they become Chriſtians, but 
they preſemhy forſook all cheir former vain 
Coꝑverſation, and became quite other, or ne 
Men; leading Lives ſo innocent and virtuqus, 
that they challenged their Enemies to object 

any Thing againſt them, but their profeſſing 
the Name of Chrift, and xenowncing all the 
Iadolatry of their Neighbqurs, as they did in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, How ſtedfaſtly did all 


Ranks and Degrees of them, (even ſuch as he 


Gentile Philoſophers thought too mean and 


illiterate to converſe withal) maintain and pro- 
feſs the Belief of another Life, and a future 


Jacgment, and: an eternal N for blame leſs 


Souls, 
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which they. had once been accuſtomed. 07 
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Souls, and puni iſhment for the wicked and un- 
godly? With what conſtancy did they deſpiſe 
all the conſiderations of this world, wich 


could be propoſed to them, in compariſon of 
an happy Neſurrection? And how freely 


: would they offer themſelves to all manner of 


torments, and the moſt cruel kinds of death, 


rather than do any thing which might look 
like denying | their Saviour, or renouncing 
"their hope in him, from whom they expected 
this reward of Immortality? The Heathens 
were amazed at this, and called it Obftinacy , 
and puniſhed them for it. But in other re- 
ſpects, they own'd that they had nothing cri- 
minal to charge them withal; as Pliny, in his 
letter to Trajan, teſtifies. This is a point 
which the Primitive Apologiſts inſiſt very 
much upon, that no other inſtitution of Phi- 


loſophy or Religion could ſhew ſo much in- 
nocence and true virtue in practice. Origen 8 
not eur 888 that the Churches of Chriſt 

being 
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being compared with other Communities of 
men, among whom they dwelt, in reſpect of 
their lives and manners, were as /zghts in the 
world; but he challenges his adverſaries to ex- 
amine the ſeveral ranks and degrees, or ſtates 
and conditions of life, as common people, Se- 
nators, or chief Rulers of a Chriſtian Church, 
and an Heathen Community, in ſuch Cities as 
Atbens, Corintb, or Alexandria, for inſtance, 
and compare them together, and then declare, 
vhether even the worſer ſort of Chriſtians, 
comparatively in each degree, did not far ex- 
cel the very beſt Heathens of che like de- 
gree. Now this would hardly have been fo 
conſtantly inſiſted: upon, if the fact had not 
been paſt denial. - “ Julian himſelf, as great 
a bigot as he was to the Heathen ſuperſtition, 
yet fairly owns, that the ſanctity of life, and 
exemplary charity of the Chriſtians, had in- 
duced ſo many to deſpiſe the [Heathen] Gods, 
that if the Gentile Prieſts ever hoped to re- 
ſtore their-ancient worſhip, they muſt endea- 
vour to reform their own lives by their ex- 
ample: Exc; De 

Now that a few poor, > 1 | 
men, deſtitute of all probable human aſſiſtance, 


— — _— 


b Juliani Foil. 40. ad Ar ſacium. 
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ons and Religions, notwichſt 
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ſent out ſeparately, into ſeveral diſtant parti 


of the world, ſhould in a few years bring over 


to the fame Faith in Chriſt, and obedienet to 
him, vaſt numbers in every countrey where 
they came, of all ages, degrees and conditi- 
ons of life, of different profeſſions, perſuaſi- 
anding the pre- 
judices of former Cuſtom and Education, a- 
gainſt all the Power, Intereſt, Authority and 
Learning of the world, and amidſt all the ma- 
licious contrivances of Men and Devils, con- 
tinually oppoſing and raiſing perſecution a- 
gainſt it; and that this Faith ſhould make ſo 
drep an impreſſion upon the minds of men, 
as. immediately to change their Principles and 
Practices, and in a compendious manner, to 


make them ſhew fuch a true Philoſophy in 
their lives and actions, and ſuch a Conſtancy 


in adhering to it, even unto death, as che 
moſt learned among the Heathens, after much 
ſtudy, could do little more than talk of; theſe 
are ſuch effects, as no confidering and unpre- 
judiced man, can caſily deny to be the work 
of God. Therefore it muſt be concluded, ei- 
ther that the original of chis Doctrine, and the 


Miracles by which it was confirmed, and by 


which the Apoſtles were enabled to plant and 


ana it, were ſuch as chey are in Scripture 


repre- 
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repreſented to be; or elſe, chat this wonders" 
ful effect, of which the marks are ſtill fo plain 
and laſting, was produced in a manner, if pof- 
ſible, yet more miraculous, that is, without 
any beck meats at all. Now is it not really 
much more probable, as well as more agree- 
able, to all the accounts which Hiſtory gives 
uU of the times, that ſuch Miracles were 
wrought at the firſt planting of the Goſpel, 
and that divers of them continued to be wrou 
for a conſiderable time, (as we are told they 
did, till great numbers were every where con 
vinced of the Power of the Spirit which went 
along with Chriſtianity, and 08 prejudices of 
men againſt ir were ſomewhat abated) than char 
it ſhould gaim ſüch a ſtrong and laſting efta-" 
bliſhment, as we ſee in fact it has done, b 
ry to all probable Human means, and yet be 
withour ſuch Divine evidence? TY OR 
I obſerved; in tie cloſe of my lait Diſcourſs: 
that ſome of the ancient and bitter enemies of 
Chriſtianity have, by their very way of writ- 
ing againſt it, given Teſtimony to the Mira- 
cles of our Bleſſed Saviour, in point of fac, 
in afcribing. them to magick, and ſetting up, 
im competition with” them, range” feats fad 
to have been done by Pythagoras, Abaris, 
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462 S ERM ON X EV. 
that which: led them into this way of oppoſing 
Chriſtianity was not, as I; conceive, barely 
the relation which the Apoſtles give of the 
Miracles of Chriſt; but the notoriety of fact, 
chat both the Apoſtles themſelves, and many 
other Chriſtians, for a conſiderable time after 
them, did continue to work Miracles in the 
name of Jęſus: For Origen, in many places, 
reſtifies, that divers miraculous powers did 
continue till his time. This the moſt j inqui- 


ſitive Heathens could not tell how to deny; 


and therefore to avoid the force of the Argu- 
ments which the Chriſtians drew from thence, 


to prove that Jeſus was a Divine Perſon, and 
his Doctrine from God, and to keep up the 


ſinking credit of Gentile Philoſophy, upon which 
they valued themſelves among the people, ſome 


of them had recourſe to theſe two Methods; 


which yet in the end turned to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Goſpel, and the utter confuſion of 


Pagan Idolatry. 
1. They raked together all the old 1 


they could meet withal, of ſtrange things done 
by ſome ancient Philoſophers, or even Magi- 


cians and Impoſtors, to which they add new 


ones of their . any: theſe they ſet up in 
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oppoſition to the Miracles of Chriſt and His 
Apoſtles. To this purpoſe Celſus * brings in 
= ſtory of Arifteas from Herodotus, who 
8 he heard ſuch a ſtory told at Procon- 
„ that Ariſteas died there, but that his 
body. could not be found dead or alive, for 
ſeven years; but that afterwards he appear- 
ed and made verſes, then diſappeared again; 
and above three hundred years after was ſeen 
at Metapontum, where he ordered them to 
erect an Altar to Apollo, and a ſtatue for him 
ſelf cloſe by it, telling them he had once been 
che Crow which came with Apollo into Ital, 
and after he had ſaid this he vaniſhed E 
To this Celſus adds the ſtory of Abaris, r 
in the air upon an arrow of Apollo over a2 7 
land, (as Porphyry = alſo relates it) and of Her- 
motimus Clazomenius, whoſe ſoul often left the 
oe and W up and down without 
it. 
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of believing ; and fo does Hierocles after | 
him; who for the ſame purpoſe highly com- 
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by Philoftratus. | Now ul _ of argu- l 
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ing from theſe ſtories was this: = If fuck 
great nien as theſe, of whom ſuch firunge 
and wondetfnl things are related; art mi 


worſhipp'd ds Gods; why ſboula the Chriſtians' 
account FESUS: 4 654 and pay bim Di- 


wine Honour, bnly for having done ſuch un- 


ders as they relate if hint This" was the 
ſuns of their argument, ſappoſing the fucts 
related of theſe famous men were believed to 
be true, as they pretended- to think them. 


But it would have ſerved their purpoſe as 


well, if they were falſe, provided they could 
but thereby - have reduced the Miracles of 
Fefus to whe ſame level with theſe impoſtures. 
And 1 make no queſtion but it was with this 
view, that Philoftratus writ the life of Aol. 
lonius; which he did ſo many years after his 
death, that he might ſay po he pleaſed of 
him. And with the like deſign both Por- 
phyry and Jamblichus 2 be juſtly ſuppo- 
ſed to have writ the life of n . 
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full of ſtrange and abſurd ſtories, that one 
could hardly think it poſſible for men of ſenſe 
to tell them, with ſo grave and ſerious an air, 


as they do; unleſs it were to ſerve ſo malici- 


ous a purpoſe. 

Now what ſay the Chriſtian Apologiſts tc to 
all this? o Why firſt they deny, that there 
was any competent evidence to prove thoſe 
ſtrange pretended facts; as there was for the 
Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, which 
were atteſted at the time they were done, 
by ſuch witnefſes as, with the utmoſt con- 
ſtancy even unto death, affirmed them upon 
their own knowledge. And then in the next 
place, ſuppofing ſome of them to have been 
true, they were very abſurd and ridiculous ; 
and if there was any thing more than the 
jugglings of crafty men in them, it was fit to 
be aſcribed only to lying and wicked Spirits. 


Beſides, they tended to no manner of good 


purpoſe, ſuch as reforming the minds and man- 
ners of men, or reclaiming them from their 
Idolatry, to a more rational worſhip of the 


Supreme God, but the quite contrary. Nor 


did they PE to be deſigned for any ſuch 
* h good 
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2 of this ſee Origen's 34 Book acting Celſus , and Euſcbius 
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466 SERMON XV. 
good uſe by the Providence of God; nor were 
any of their Authors foretold by antient Pro- 
phets, as Fe/#s, and the Deſign of his coming 
into the World, was long before he came: 
Neither laſtly, had they any ſuch effect as 
followed from the Miracles and Doctrine of 
Feſus, by which ſuch vaſt numbers in all places 
were brought to embrace a new and holy in- 
ſtitution, and to adhere to it, forſaking their 
former wicked and ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, not- 
withſtanding all human oppoſition made to 
the contrary. P For theſe reaſons, and alſo be- 
cauſe they ſaw ſome viſible powers exerciſed 
in the Name of Feſus, they juſtly thought his 
Doctrine to be the Doctrine of God, and his 
Miracles Divine works; but the others to be 
deluſion. But then, he 
2. That the oppoſers of Chriſtianity might 
ſeem to have ſomething among them, 355 
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that power of the Spirit of God, whereof 
they aw ſome viſible effects among believers, 
many of the Philoſophers themſelyes of that 
time, and ſome of Fulian's great friends and 
acquainrance afterwards, betogk themſelves 
to the moſt Diabolical Superſtition, Charming, 
Necromancy, Invocation of Dæmons; pre- 
tending to Divinations, Ecſtaſies, Inſpirations, 
Nocturnal Viſions and frequent converſings 
with their Gods and departed Heroes. Theſe 

wicked and Enthuſiaſtical practices they cal- 
led Tbenrgical, as if there had been —_ 
thing Divine in chem. And by this method 
they hoped to keep the old Gentile Idolatry 
in ſome credit; as whoeyer will take the 
pains ta read and conſider the lives of thoſe - 
Philoſophers, written by Eunapius their great 
admirer, will eaſily ſee. But this pretence to 
ſamething Supernatural, though it might for a 
time impaſe upon the ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious part of rhe Gentiles, could not bear up 
againſt the light of the Goſpel. Nor could 
ſuch works of the Devil endure the fight of the 
meaneſt Chriſtian alive; nay, they complain= 
ed, that the very Bodies of ſome of them, 
when dead, hindred all the Influence of their 
Gods from ſhewing itſelf. Howeyer, both 
theſe ** of oppoſing Chriſtianity plain: | 

2 7 
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ly ſhew, that the facts upon which it was 
founded were undeniable; and that they had 
nothing better to ſay againſt them, when 
they took ſuch courſes to defend their own Su- 
perſtition, as the more ancient Philoſophers of 
reputation (ſuch as Anaxagoras, Socrates, Pla- 
to, Xenophon or Ari 1/totle ) would have been aſha- 
med of. 

Thus the wonderful manner in which Chri- 
ſtianity was ſo ſpeedily propagated, and the ef- 
fects which for a long time followed it, are a 
ſtanding argument of its truth and divinity, and 
give a more than human teſtimony to the Re- 
velation contained in holy Scripture. | 

If it ſhould be alledged, that the great pro- | 
greſs and large extent of Mahometaniſm Is 
an objection to this way of arguing, ſince 
we do not allow that to have any thing divine 
in it: The anſwer, I think, is very obvious, 
That it is not the extent of worldly domy- 
nion, or the mere number of outward pro- 
feſſors, upon which we lay the ftreſs of this 
argument, but that inward converſion of the 
minds of men, which attended the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, not only without, but contrary to, 
all human Power and Policy: Mabomet did 
not pretend to prove his Doctrine by Miracles, 
nor to reform the lives of men by it, but 

| : | ro 
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to form a worldly dominion upon the corrup- 
tions both of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity: Out 
of which he framed a doctrine to draw in 
both; of which he did not offer to convince 
men otherwiſe, than by worldly motives and 
the power of the ſword. And 'tis no won- 
der that nominal Chriſtians, and others, who 
had no real inward Religion, ſhould come a- 
pace into ſuch a doctrine as gratified their luſts, 
when it had once gotten an eſtabliſhment. 
But did ever any of Mabomet's Diſciples 
make ſuch numbers of Converts out of the 
bounds of their own dominions, or where 
they and their profeſſion were continually per- 
ſecuted? So that if we conſider the different 
manner and means of propagating Chriſtianity, 
and the doctrine of Mabomet, it will plainly 
ſhew their different original. And as to the in- 
trinſick excellence of the ſeveral doctrines, they 
will bear no compariſon. _ 

T ſhall now briefly add the ſecond thing 
which I propoſed in the beginning of this dif- 


courſe ; namely, 


II. The ſucceſſive accompliſhment of Pro- 
phefies delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 


1 ſhall not here mention the prophecies of 
«0 nts the 
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the Old Teſtament, relating to the Perſbn 6f 
the Ma, and the time in which he lived 


upon Earth, and which were remarkably ful- 
filled in their ſeaſon; becauſe, though this be 
a good argument for the truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and has accordingly been in- 
ſiſted upon by divers good Authors, yet it 
does not {o properly come under the point 
which I am now upon. My deſign is only to 
mention ſome of thoſe predictions which had 
their completion afterwards, and which are a 
ſort of laſting miracle to ſucceeding ages, and 
a monument of Divine Power and Wiſdom 
manifeſuing itſelf iu the Goſpel. For it muſt 
be own'd, that the certain foretelling of future 
contingent events, eſpecially at a great diſtance, 
and ſuch as have no antecedent probability, is 
an inſtance of Divine Wiſdom. And in this 
fenſe, the Teſtimony of Jeſus is the Spirit 14 
Prophecy. 1 ſhall inſtance in ſuch as theſe 
which follow. 3s 5 
1. He told his Diſciples what ſhould befal 
them after his Aſcenſion into Heaven, as, 
That they ſhould be endued with power from 
on high, after that the Holy Ghoſt was come 
upon them; That they ſhould work great 
Miracles in his Name, ſuch as healing the 
ſiek, caſting out Devils, and ſpeaking with 
8 | new 
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new Tongues; That they ſhould be brought 
before Kings and Rulers for his Name's fake ; 
that they ſhould be delivered up to be affli- 
&ed, find perſecuted, and put to death, and 
ſhould be hated of men for his ſake; and 
yet notwithſtanding all this oppoſition and ill 
treatment, which they were to meet with, 
he likewiſe foretold them what progreſs they 
ſhould make, and that they ſhould be witneſ- 
ſes unto him, not only in Fudea and Samaria, 
but even to the uttermolt parts of the earth; 
and that for this purpoſe he would give them a 
mouth and wiſdom, which all their adverſa- 
| ries ſhould not be able to gainſay or reſiſt. 
Now whoever reads the As of the Apoſtles, 
and other genuine Remains of Antiquity, will 
find all theſe things eminently fulfilled. 

2. The Deſtruction of Feruſalem was very 
We os foretold by our Saviour, with a- 
| bundance of very remarkable circumſtances 
which were to attend it; as to the time, that 
it ſhould be before that generation was all 
dead, but yet not till the Goſpel was firſt 
publiſhed into all Parts of the world; as to 
the ſigns foregoing it, that there ſhould be 
wars and rumours of wars, earthquakes, fa- 
mines and peſtilences, that there ſhould alſo 
ariſe falſe Chrifts and falſe Prophets, who 

Hh 4 ; ſhould 
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ſhould deceive many; that there ſhould be 
fearful ſights and great ſigns in the Heavens 
attending it; and by particular marks and 
tokens of approaching vengeance his true 
Diſciples had warning given, by flight, to 
eſcape that dreadful calamity. As to the De- 
ſtruction itſelf, he foretold that it ſhould be 
the moſt terrible and amazing of all that 
ever befel any City, or People, inſomuch that 
of their famous Temple, which had. been fo 
long in building, there ſhould not be left one 
ſtone upon another, which ſhould not be 
thrown down. The circumſtances of this 
Prophecy are ſo particular, and the fulfilling 
all of them ſo remarkable, that whoever reads 
the Hiſtory of this great calamity in Jeſepbus, 
and compares it with our Saviour's Prediction 
in the Evangeliſts, cannot fail of acknowledg- 

ing the juſt vengeance of God upon that ob- 
ſtinate generation, for rejecting and crucifying 
their Meſias, and muſt at the fame time own 
it for a ſignal evidence of that Divine Spirit 
by which he ſpake, and of the truth of his 

Doctrine. | 
3- The diſperſion of that people after the 
ruin of their City and Government, was like- 
wiſe plainly foretold, (Luke xxi. 24.) There 
ſhall be great diſtreſs in the land, and wrath 
| upon 
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upon this people, And they ſhall fall by the 
edge of the ſword, and ſhall be led captive 
into all nations. And Jeruſalem ſhall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the time of 
the Gentile be fulfilled. Now the ſtate of the 
Jews is, to this day, a ſtanding evidence of 
the Truth of this Prophecy: They being by 
the Providence of God kept a diſtinct people, 
from all thoſe among whom they are diſper- 
ſed, which cannot be ſaid of any other anci- 
ent nation; and yet they have been often 
oppreſſed and perſecuted, hated and deſpiſed 
wherever they came; but not yet ſuffered 
to return to their own land, to ſet up their 
ancient worſhip in it, W they have ſeve- 
ral times attempted it. Julian himſelf (per- 
haps out of ſpite to this Prophecy, or at 
leaſt out of hatred to the Chriſtians) promiſed 
them in a letter, to reſtore their Holy City 
and Worſhip: And we are told, that he ſent 
Alypius with a commiſſion to ſee this deſign 
executed, and to lay out a prodigious ſum up- 
on rebuilding the Temple, but that, he 
a i | he 
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r yide Juliani. Ep. 25. Ed. Spanheim. 
Cum itaque rei idem fortiter inſtaret Alypius, juvaret- 
que provinciæ rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fun- 
damenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes, fecere locum, exu- 
ſlix aliquoties operantibus, inacceſſum; hocque modo, ele- 
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be ſet about the work in earneſt, terrible 
balls of fire broke out abbut the foundation, 
which ſeveral times deſtroyed the workmen, and 
made the place inacceſſible, ſo that the deſign 
was forced to be entirely laid aſide. This ac- 
count we have not only from Chriſtian Wri- 
ters and enemies of Julian, but from Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, one of his great admirers. 
Feruſalem till continues trodden down of the 
Gentiles; that is, in ſubjection and bondage 
to ſuch as are not Jews by profeſſion of ex- 
traction; and ſo it is likely to continue, ill 
the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled, or till the 
Goſpel has had its full courſe among them. 
And thus, as the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed 
among all nations before this wonderful diſ- 
105 of the Jews, as it were for a Teſti- 
mony againſt them wherever they ſhould be 
ſcattered; ſo they were ſoon ſent after it, to 
be a continual and living monument of che 
Truth of it, among all people where they 
dwell. 
4. The progreſs of Chriſtianity, and the 
ſtate of the Chriſtian Church, was likewiſe 
foretold, both by our Saviour in divers of his 


parables, and in other . declarations, 
and 


mento deſtinatius 3 ceſſavit inceprum. Tide 2 
mian Marcell. lib. 23. cap. 1 


and likewiſe farther by his Apoſtles in their 
writings; as, That it ſhould be every where 
perſecuted at firſt, and yet ſhould every where 
prevail, and from ſmall beginnings, like a 
prain of muſtard ſeed, ſhould grow into a great 

Free: That the Gentiles ſhould be called in- 
to it, and the Jews for a time reje& it: That 
ih the latter days there ſhould be grievous 
Corruptions in the Church, in many particu- 
lar inſtances, which have already been fadly ve- 
rified. 

Now though it ſhould be owned, that ſome 
of the things foretold were not unlikely to hap- 
pen, as that the Apoſtles ſhould be petſecured, 
and that the Goſpel ſhould meet with great op- 
poſition, conſidering how Chriſt himſelf was 
treated, and how contrary his doctrine was to 
the corruptions of men; yet all of them were 
things contingent; and the Apoſtles might not 
thus have expoſed themſelves, if the thing had 
been of men. But their ſucceſs was fo unlike- 
ly, and ſo were moſt of the other things fore- 
told, that as nothing but divine Wiſdom could 
foreſee them, ſo nothing but divine power could 
bring them to paſs. | 71 

As for thoſe Prophecies concerning a bet- 
ter State of the Chriſtian Church, the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles coming in to the PO 
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of the Goſpel, the converſion. of the Jews, 
the deſtruction. of Antichriſt, the prevailing 
power of the Goſpel, and others, whoſe time 
of accompliſhment 1s yet future; though we 
cannot at preſent make uſe of them as argu- 
ments againſt Unbelievers; yet as thoſe who 
believe the Scriptures juſtly expect that theſe 
Prophecies. will all be fulfilled, in their ſeaſon, 
ſo when the time of their fulfilling comes, they 
will be a ſucceſſively growing evidence of the 
Truth and Divinity of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
ſuch as no impoſture can ſhew. 
And now from what I have ſaid upon this 
Subject, I hope, it will appear, that, over and 
above a more certain Hiſtorical evidence of 
facts related in the New Teſtament, than can 
be expected for any mere human record ſo an- 
cient, we have alſo ſubſequent inſtances of Di- 
vine Power, giving atteſtation to the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation, and inſtances of Divine 
Wiſdom and Fore- knowledge, appearing in 
that Revelation it ſelf, and manifeſted to be 
ſuch by their accompliſhment. And if this be 
not ſuch a powerful means of conviction, as 
they had who ſaw the Miracles of our Savi- 
our, and heard his Doctrine, who were wit- 
neſſes of his death, and converſed with him 
after he roſe from the dead, who beheld his 
Aſcen- 


SERMON XY, ar 
| Aſcenſion into Heaven, and were themſelves 
made partakers of the miraculous Powers of the 
Holy Ghoſt, by virtue whereof they planted this 
Doctrine in the world; yet at leaſt it is ſuch an 
evidence of the 'Truth of what they affirmed, 
as is impoſſible to be counterfeited; but the 
more it is examined, the ſtronger it will appear. 
And therefore we are inexcuſable if we refuſe 
to embrace a Doctrine of ſuch infinite moment, 


and which comes to us ſo divinely recommen- 
d. | 


= - 


How ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great 

Salvation, which at the firſt began to be 
ſpoken by the Lord himſelf, and was confir- 
med unto us by them that heard him: God 
alſo bearing them witneſs both with figns 


and wonders, and with divers Miracles, 


and Gifts of the Holy Goh, according to 
bis own Will 
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And Beſſed is be, whoſoever ſhall not 
be offended in Me. 


| char Anſwer which our Saviour re- 
1 turned to the Meſſage of Jabn the 
— Baptiſt, who ſent two of his Diſ- 

cini to him with this Queſtion, Art thou be 
that ſhould come, or look we for another? It 
appears evident, from other paſſages in the 
Goſpel, that Jobn himſelf did not want an 
anſwer to this Queſtion for his own ſatiſ- 
faction; ; 
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faction; for he knew already that Feſus was 
the Chriſt; and his Diſciples own, © that he 
bare witneſs to him. But they, it ſeems 
were unwilling to believe this, and were of- 
fended, that the fame of Jeſus ſhould thus 
eclipſe that of their Maſter; though this was 
no more than what he had foretold, when he 
faid of Jeſus, b He muſt increaſe, but I muſt 
decreaſe. And therefore to cure them of this 
prejudice, John ſends them to Jeſus himſelf, 
for their farther conviction. Our Saviour 
knowing the occaſion of their coming, did, 
in the ſame hour, as the Evangeliſt tells us, 
cure many of their infirmities and plagues, 
and of evil Spirits, and to many that were 
blind he gave fight, And then he ſent. them 
away, not with a direct anſwer in words to 
their queſtion, for that would have been only 
his own witneſs to himſelf, but with a Meſ- 
ſage which implied more than a direct anſwer, 
namely, an evident proof from his Miracles, 
that he was the perſon they enquired about. 
Go, and tell John what things ye have ſeen 
and heard, how that the blind fee, the lame 
walk, and the lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raiſed, to the poor the Goſpel is 
preached. He knew that by this Meſſage 


John 


a John ili. 26. b John iii. 30. 
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Jobn the Baptiſt, who himſelf did no Mira- 
cles, might have a fair opportunity to con- 
vince them, even out of the ancient Prophets, 
chat theſe miraculous works were the marks 
of him that ſhould come, and that they need- 
ed not /ook for another. However, in con- 
cluſion, he adds, Bleſſed is he whoſoever 
ſhall not be offended in me: Which words 
may ſeem to imply a tacit reproof to them, 
for their former unreaſonable prejudice againſt 
him, and a caution to beware of the like for 
the future. Or if we take the words as a ge- 
neral propoſition, expreſſing the happineſs of 
thoſe who are ſo honeſt and impartial, in the 
ſearch of Truth, as to lay aſide all prejudices, 
and to overcome all temptations which might 
hinder the ſincere embracing of it, they plain- 
ly intimate that, notwithſtanding all the evi- 
dence of Miracles which our Saviour gave of 
his being fent from God, yet there would be 
ſome, either ſo perverſe, as obſtinately to re- 
| fiſt his Doctrine out of worldly prejudice, or 
ſo weak, as in time of temptation to be of- 
fended at it, and =_ away from the profeſſi- 
on of it. | 
I have, in a 8 Diſcourſe e, endeavour- 
ed to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of expecting 
4.3 1 ſome 
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ſome Revelation from God, conſidering the 
general State and Condition of mankind. And 
4 T have likewiſe conſidered the nature of that 
evidence which we have from Miracles, that 
the Chriſtian Religion is founded upon ſuch 
a Revelation. In doing of which, I hope I 
have alſo prevented all objections againſt the 
truth of the facts upon which it is founded, 
by ſhewing, that we have ſufficient grounds 
of aſſurance for them, notwithſtanding they 
were done ſo long before our time. And ad- 
mitting the facts, or Miracles, to be true, 1 
have ſhewn that there can be no juſt pretence 
for refuſing to ſubmit to their evidence; un- 
leſs it can be proved, that there is ſomething 
in the Doctrine or Revelation, thus atteſted, 
which makes it uncapable of any proof; that 
is, ſomething plainly unworthy of God, and 
repugnant to his Nature and knn Attri- 
butes, ſo that the Doctrine and the Teſtimony 
would contradict one another: From which 
imputation J have all along ſuppoſed the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine, delivered in Scripture, to be 
free; and ſhall now endeavour briefly to 
| ſhew the reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Suppoſition, 
by raking occaſion, from theſe words of our 
| 85 Saviour, | 


2 —ẽ— 


d germ. Xiv. and xv. 


Ons. to conſider ſome of thoſe prejudices 
or grounds of offence, which ſome men take 
at the Chriſtian Revelation; either upon ac- 
count of the Perſon or Doctrine of its Author, 
and from which they would ſeem to perſuade 
themſelves, that it is ſuch a diſpenſation or in- 
ſtitution, as is not ſufficiently ſuitable to Divine 
wiſdom ; and therefore that they may be ex- 
cuſed if they neglect or diſregard it. 

But before I proceed to the particulars, I 
cannot well avoid taking notice of one gene- 
ral Obſervation, which may very properly be 
made. upon much the greateſt part of the ob- 
jections againſt the Chriſtian Revelation: Which 
is this, That they very much reſemble thoſe 
objections, which Atheiſtical men make a- 
gainſt a Providence of God, Making and Go- 
verning the Natural world, from ſome ſuppoſed 
defects and blemiſhes in the frame and order of 
it. For as theſe men vainly imagine, thar if they 
had had the management of all things, they 
would have made the world after another fa- 
ſhion, and have prevented abundance of faults 
and inconveniences, which they now pretend 
to eſpy in it; ſo the others fancy, that if they 
had been to ftame an Inſtitution of Religion 
for mankind, it ſhould have been liable to 
none of theſe objections, but ſhould, without 
Ii 2 | any 
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any difficulty, have been approved by the rea- 
ſon of all men. But now, as in the one caſe, 
thoſe who have ſtudied the great volume of 
Nature with moſt exactneſs, and gone fartheſt 
into the reaſons and dependencies of one thing 
upon another, have found out many things to 
be great Beauties in the whole, and of excel- 
lent uſe; ang therefore admire the deep wit- 
dom and contrivance of their. Author, in thoſe 
very things, which others, leſs curious, have 
taken for Deformities, becauſe of their own 
ignorance of thoſe admirable purpoſes to which 
they are deſigned: So in the other caſe, thoſe 
who have ſtudied the books of Holy Scri- 
prure with the greateſt care, and conſidered the 
Chriſtian Oeconomy, in all its parts, with the 
utmoſt diligence, have alway moſt admired 
both the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs which 
is diſcoverable, in many of thoſe inſtances, 
which others, not conſidering the relation be- 
tween God and Man, nor viewing the corre“ 
ſpondence which one part of the Divine Diſ- 
penſation has to another, make to be objections 
againſt them. Some of theſe I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to mention: | 

x. As to the Perſon thus declaring the will 


of God to man; his mean and low condition | 


in the world, his 1 ſtate, and eſpecial- 
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ly his ignominious death, has been ſometimes 
urged as a great objection: And it was matter 


of great offence at firſt both to Jeus and Gent 


tiles, But conſidering the deſign upon which he 
came into the world, this is a very unrea» 


ſonable prejudice ; and proceeds purely from 


too great a value for the outward things of 
this world, and too little concern, and too 


low an opinion of a Future ſtate; to reftify 


which miſtaken notions of things was one 
great end of his coming. If the Jews would 
have conſulted their own Scriptures imparti- 
ally, they might have known, that many af 
their own Prophets and holy men, whom they 
acknowledged to have been Meſſengers of 
God, were men of ſuffering, and grievouſſy 
perſecuted, ſometimes even unto death; and 
farther they might have known, from thoſe 

very Prophets who foretold his coming, that 
he was to be a man of ſorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief, and that his ſoul, or life, was 70 
be made an offering for fin. This therefore 


ought not to have offended them. The Gen- 


tiles alſo might have learned, from ſome of 
their moſt eſteemed Philoſophers, That out- 
ward pomp and greatneſs, power and riches 
of the world, are rather to be deſpiſed than 
admires, by a truly great and wiſe man; That 
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no good man is the leſs beloved of God, for 
being placed in a ſtate of poverty and con- 
tempt, as Epictetus, and other excellent per- 
ſons were; or for being hated and put to 
death, by his Fellow- citizens, as Socrates, 
one of the brighteſt inſtances of Heathen vir- 
tue, was; That the moſt eminent examples 
of virtue, and ſuch as were fitteſt to teach and 
reform the world, had been ſuch as were tried 
in the furnace of affliction ; That miſery and 

_ ſuffering is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 
the greateſt Virtue and Goodneſs, that accord- 
ing to Plato's reaſoning (in the perſon of 
Glaucoe) to make the character of a truly 
Righteous man unqueſtionably perfect, he muſt 
be ftript of all things in the world, even of 
the credit and reputation of being a Righteous 

: * man; 
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man; becauſe if he be thought a juſt perſon 
by the world, Honour and worldly advan- 
tage will be his portion, and then it cannot 
be known, whether it be real virtue, or the 
advantages of it, which he purſues; he muſt 
therefore be reckoned wicked and unjuſt , 
while he retains the ſtricteſt juſtice and in- 
tegrity unſhaken, even unto death and 
then the conſequence of this will be, de in 
the opinion of thoſe who follow only the ap- 
pearances of virtue or juſtice) that ſuch a juſt 
man will be expoſed to all manner of ſuffer- 
ing and ill-treatment, and at laſt be put to 
a cruel death, or crucified Now if this be 
the utmoſt pitch of real virtue, and not pre- 
tended, then certainly the ſuffering ſtate of 
our Saviour, ought not in Reaſon to be an 
offence to thoſe who conſider him as a per- 
ſon coming to give the moſt perfect example 
of the moſt difficult virtues: And eſpecially 
one who comes to teach men to expect another 
life after this, in compariſon of which all the 
_ ſufferings of this world would vaniſh, and be 
as nothing. For could any ſtate of life be more 
proper to teach men this, than that which he 
voluntarily took upon him? Or could he more 
effectually recommend humility, patience, 
contempt of the world, and obedience to the 
4 will 
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will of God, even unto death, any other way 
than this? If ſuffering unjuſtly was that 
which brought the greateſt Glory to the Cha- 
raters of divers eminent perſons, even in the 
Pagan world, it ought not by them to have 
been thought unworthy of God, to, make the 
Captain of aur Salvation perfect _ i 
ferings. 

2. It has likewiſe been alledged, as a pre- 
judice againſt him, that he ſhould promiſe e- 
ternal life to his followers, who was not able 
to reſcue himſelf from temporal death. But 
this prejudice ſuppoſes him not to have died 
upon choice but neceſſity, as it is ſuppoſed 
that none of thoſe great men of former times, 
who are celebrated for being willing to ſuffer 
death, rather than ſtain their character of vir- 
tue, would have choſen this part, if both their 
life and their character could have been pre- 
ſerved together: and therefore if he had not 
power enough to do both theſe, why ſhould 
we, ſay they, believe him able to make 
good ſuch a promiſe, as none of thoſe great men 
or Philoſophers ever offered to make? This ob- 
jection, I ſay, ſuppoſes, that he had not power 
both to lay down his own life, and to take it 
again, as he declares he had. And that he 
really had this power, he gave this plain de- 

monſtration 
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monſtration in fact, that he roſe again from 
the dead. Now could any inſtance poſſible 
be given more proper to convince men, that 
he had power to raiſe others, and make good 
his promiſe of giving them eternal life, than 
this raiſing of himſelf from death? This is 
an evidence which needs no long deductions 
of reaſoning to make it good; but is plain to 
every capacity that ons his Reſurrection; 
of which we have ſuch aſſurance from a ſut- 
ficient number of competent witneſſes, as 
makes it impoffible for any reaſonable man to 
deny it. If his voluntary ſuffering of death 
therefore, beſides the other great ends of it, 
carries his example as far as poſſible, his Re- 
ſurrection ſecures us of the Truth of all his 
Promiſes, But, 

3. That he ſhould len be FR to 
be the Son of God, who thus ſuffered and di- 
ed for mankind, is what ſome are yet more of- 
fended at. So great a Condeſcenſion in God 
Almighty ſeems to them unbecoming the 
Divine Majeſty, and is therefore incredible. 
As in one caſe they object aga inſt the ſtate of 
his Humiliation, ſo here they object againſt 
the Dignity of his Perſon. This prejudice a- 
riſes from hence, that the goodneſs of God 
in chis diſpenſation, and his love to mankind 
| is. 
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is ſo far above their conception. And yet theſe 
very men would ſometimes perſuade us to 
have ſuch an unreaſonable opinion of the Di- 
vine goodneſs, as quite to deſtroy all notions 
of his Juſtice. They would rather ſuppoſe 
him never capable of being diſpleaſed with the 
greateſt wickedneſs of mankind, than to be 
reconciled upon ſuch terms, as are ſo much 
above their comprehenſion. But now certain- 
ly, though no human underſtanding was able 
to find out ſuch a method of reconcileing theſe 
Attributes of God to each other, yet being 
made known to. us by God himſelf, it muſt 
needs appear, to all reaſonable and unpreju- 
diced perſons, a method of infinite Wiſdom, 
thus to provide an Expiation for the fins of 
men, in a way ſatisfactory to his infinite 
Juſtice, aſſerting the Honour of his laws, 
and declaring his perfe& hatred of all fin, 
and yet at the ſame time conſiſtent with an 
infinite Goodneſs and Compaſſion to finful 
men. | 

This gives us a full-affurance of the mercy 
of God, upon Our true Repentance, and a 
Juſt ground of hope, that our fins are forgiven, 
through the merits of Chriſt, Which full aſ- 
ſurance we could not have had, upon ſuch . 
ſufficient grounds, without a plain Revelation 
WE, from 
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from God; becauſe, though men ſhould na- 
turally have the higheſt thoughts of the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, yet conſidering how much e- 
very thinking man muſt needs be conſcious to 
himſelf of -his own unworthineſs of ſuch 
goodneſs, by reaſon of his manifold tranſgreſ- 
fions of the Law of Nature, he could never 
otherwiſe be free from great doubting and un- 
certainty about it. And much leſs could he 
entertain any certain hope of an Eternal Re- 
ward from a Being ſo juſtly offended at him. 
It ſeems indeed to have been a general no- 
tion of mankind, That God would admit of 
ſome ſort of expiation for Sin, which occa- 
fioned ſo univerſal a practice of facrificing; 
but that any facrifice which man could offer 
ſhould be a valuable confideration for this 
purpoſe, cannot eaſily be conceived. But 
when we are once aſſured that God has pro- 
vided himſelf ſuch an all- ſufficient facrifice, 
we can then ſee a reaſon why he ſuffered 
fuch an univerſal opinion to prevail, And we 
can farther argue, with St. Paul, f He that 
ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all; how ſhall he not with bim 

a þ freely give us all things? And though 
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this method of Redemption argues an infinite 
condeſcenſion in Almighty God to his Crea- 
tures, which of right they could neither claim 
nor expect, yet this ought not to offend us: 
For ſince he intimately takes care of every 
part of his Creation, we ought not to think 
any rational creature below his notice; nor 
are we to imagine that his ways of caring 
for them are only like ours. It is unreaſon- 
able to meaſure his infinite goodneſs by our 
ſhallow conceptions of it. We ought rather 
to admire the deep wiſdom of it, and to own, 
with the Apoſtle, that 8 if is @ faithful ſay- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to ſave fin- 
ners. 

4. It is objected, that we cannot compre- 
hend the manner in which the Divine and 
Humane Nature are united in the perſon of 
our Redeemer : But certainly this ought no 
more to be a prejudice againſt the belief of 
it, when it is revealed to us, and that Reve- 
lation well atteſted by God, than the union 
of Soul and Body in our ſelves, though we 
know not the manner of it, can hinder us 
from being fully convinced of che thing by 


its 
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its effects. And that chis partaking of the 
Divine and Human Nature renders him a pro- 
per Mediator and Interceflor, with God for 
man, cannot reaſonably admit of any dif. 
pute. 

5. The time of our Sire coming into 
the world is ſometimes objected againft, as if 
it had been too long delayed, ſuppoſing it e- 
ver to have been neceſſary, or even fo high- 
ly beneficial to mankind as is pretended. But 
this objection cannot be made by any one, 
who does not pretend to be as competent a 
judge of the fitneſs of the time, as God Al- 
mighty. And it has been by ſome obſerved 
to be much like the Atheiſts objection againſt 
God's making of the world, That if he had 
made it at all, he would furely have made ar 
ſooner. And yet by the very nature of the 
thing, if it ever was created, that is, ever had 
a beginning, there muſt have been a time 
when it was juſt ſo near that beginning, or 
was juſt of the ſame age, as it is now f 
fed to be. So that this objection is either af 
no force at all, or the world muſt never have 
been created, that is, it muſt have been from 
Eternity; againſt which there are yet greater 
objections, And therefore it is much more 
reaſonable to — chat he who made it 


knew 


/ 
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knew the fitteſt time. So he who ſent his 
Son into the world, for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, and to reveal his will by him, beſt knew 
the proper time to ſend him. Not that men 
were utterly deſtitute of the mercy of God, 
or of all means of ſalvation, who lived before 
his coming in the fleſh, as the objection muſt 
ſuppoſe, if it have any force in it; for the 
promiſe of ſalvation, by him, is near upon as 
old as the firſt tranſgreſſion ; and the effects 
of his propitiation have reſpect to times paſt, 
as well as future. And ſince, by the Divine 
Diſpenſation, he was to appear once for all, 
we may, without contradicting any principle 
of Reaſon, ſuppoſe the time in which he did 
appear to have been the fitteſt. But this is 
not all that may be faid to induce us to ap- 
prove of it. For we may alſo diſcover ſe- 
veral inſtances of ſuch fitneſs, (though we 
cannot pretend to know them all) which 
make that time, in which he did come, ap- 
pear to have been very proper: As for in- 
ſtance, That it was when men ſtood in the 
greateſt need of ſuch a Revelation as he came 
to make, being, by degrees, ſunk into the ut- 
moſt corruption both of Religion and Mo- 
rality; When divers other means of reform- 
ing them had quite loſt their effect; When 
Philo- 
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Philoſophy, upon mere principles of Reaſon, 
had in vain attempted to reclaim them, and con- 
feſs'd itſelf unable to do it without farther in- 
ſtruction and aſſiſtance from Heaven; When 
the world had been prepared by ancient Pro- 
phets, for a long time, to expect his coming; 
And when the outward ſtate of the world 
was ſuch, as to make his coming the moſt be- 
neficial, the Providence of God having gra- 
dually diſpoſed all things for it, ſo that his 
Doctrine might have the beſt opportunity both 
of being known and examined, that men 
might not be ſaid to be ſurprized into it. Theſe 
and divers other inſtances of the fitneſs of that 
ſeaſon, in which he appeared, have been more 
largely treated of by thoſe who diſcourſe con- 
cerning the fulneſs of Time in which God ſent 
his Son into the world, and therefore I do but 
juſt mention them. | 

6. Not much unlike to this objection of 
time is that of the place, or people, among 
which he appeared. h Celſus thought it a ri- 
diculous thing to imagine, That God ſhould 
ſend his Son among the Jeus, an obſcure 
and deſpiſed people; he ought not, in his o- 
pinion, to have confined him to ſuch a ſmall 


COTNET 


th. 
* „ 


h Vide Orig. contra Celſ pag. 329. 
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corner of che world, but to have inſpired more 
like him, and have ſent them into all parts 
of the world. And the like objection is Kill 
urged by . ſome againſt the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, or indeed againſt the neceſſity of be- 
lieving any Revelation at all to be uſeful. If 
it was either neceſſary or intended for any 
great good to men, it ought, they fay, to 
have been univerſal. And this want of uni- 
verſality they think to be a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting it. But now, if the foundation 
of this objection, or prejudice, againſt the 
Chriſtian Revelation were good, it would 
prove farther than theſe men pretend ; for, 
as has been obſerved by others, i it would 

| | prove 


8 ry 3 * — 
—— 


i Dr. Clarke the. Ae of a a 3 Re- 
ligion, p. 216. Now, ſays he, (not to tate notice here, that it 
16 by no means impoſſible, but all men may be capable of re- 
ceiving ſome benefit from a Revelation, which yet a great part 
of them may never have heard f: If #heſe mens reaſoning 
was true, it would follow, by the ſame argument, that nei- 
ther was Natural Religion neceſſary to enable men to anſwer 
#he ends of their creation. For, though all the truths of Na- 
tural Religion are indeed certainly diſcoverable by the due uſe of 
right reaſon alone; yet tis evident, All Men are not endued 
with the ſame Faculties and Capacities, nor have they all 
equally afforded to them the ſame means of making that diſco- 
very; as theſe Gentlemen themſelves upon ſome occaſions are 
willing enough to own, when they are deſcribing the barbarous 
Ignvrance of ſome poor Indian Nations, And conſequently the 

: knowledge 
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prove againſt all the obli igations of Natural 
Religion, which it is certain all men have not 


equal means or abilities of knowing and cul- 


tivating. And the ſame way of arguing 
would prove, that God ought to have made, 
not only all nations of men, but even all 
particular men, equal in all other reſpects, 
both of faculties and opportunities of im- 
provement, that they might all be capable 
of equal degrees of happineſs. But as God 
was under no obligation to make all his Crea- 


tures of one rank; ſo neither was he obliged 


to make all men of the ſame condition; nor 
to give them all the ſame kind or degree of 
happineſs; nor conſequently to afford the 
ſame means of knowledge to all equally. Re- 
velation is an act of favour, which though 
ſuch as were well diſpoſed to receive it, and 
were ſenſible of the want of it, had good 
grounds to hope for, yet it could not of right 
be demanded; that is, God was not obliged 

* k to 


— 


knowledge of Natural Religion being in fact by no means uni- 
verſal ; it will follow, that there is no great neceſſity even of 
That; but that men may do very well without it, in performing 
the funftions of the animal Life, and directing themſelves wholly 
by the functions of ſenſe. And thus theſe Gentlemen muſt at 
laft be forced to let go all Moral Obligations, and ſo recur na- 
ae to abſolute 4 * 
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to make it equally to all men. God has in- 
deed been ſo far good to all men, as to give 
them ſome means of knowing him, and by 
that has laid them under an obligation of ſeek- 
ing after him, and likewiſe (as I have former- 
ly k ſhewn) of inquiring, whether he has made 
any farther particular Revelation of his will, 
and of being ready to embrace it upon good 
evidence. And if they do this ſincerely, 
they will either find where that Revela- 
tion is, or not be condemned for the want 
of it, where they have no poſſible means 
of finding it. But, by the way, thoſe who 
make this objection, cannot be of the num- 
ber of thoſe who want theſe means; becauſe 
they muſt have heard of the Revelation, be- 
fore they could take this offence. at it; and 
therefore may be juſtly condemned for ungrate- 
fully rejecting ſuch a gracious offer, upon ſo 
weak a pretence. For is it not unreaſonable 
to deſpiſe a favour offered to our ſelves,” only 
becauſe we know not the reaſon why it has not 
yet been offered to ſome others? Though ir 
may in time be offered to all that are Hand 
worthy of it. 

And then as to the Place where the Goſ⸗ 


pet 


Nrn. 


b Serm. x. and xii. 
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pel firſt began to be preached; if it be allowed 
reaſonable, that the Author of it ſhould be a 
real Man, his Birth and Converſation, his Life 
and Death, and Reſurrection muſt be in ſome 


particular countrey, though the influence of 


his doctrine may reach to all that are willing 


to receive it. And why ſhould not Fudea 


be that countrey, as well as any other ? Hu- 
man Prejudice may prefer others, as all Na- 
tions are partial to themſelves; but God, who 
ſees not as man ſees, knows the fitteſt place , 
as well as time, for opening his diſpenſations 
towards man; and fince he choſe this, we 
ought to acquieſce in it. Not but that an un- 
prejudiced man may obſerve ſome reaſon for 
the choice. For in this place alone the know- 
ledge of the One True God had been preſerved, 
while all other nations had worſhipp d falſe 
Gods. Here were kept the ancient Oracles 
of God, and the writings of the Prophets, 
which had teſtified before of his coming: 
Here therefore were the evidences kept, where- 
by it could be moſt eaſily proved, that he was 
the perſon deſigned and ſent by God. And 
there was no neceſſity that he ſhould appear 
bodily in other nations, ſince the Truth and 


Divinity of his doctrine being once thus e- 
Kk 2 ſtabliſn d, 
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ſtabliſh'd, the benefits of it are not confined 
to this, which Celſus in contempt calls a Car- 
ner of the World: But his Apoſtles were ſent 
out into all countries, with the power of his 
| Spirit, to convince the Gentile world, that 
by him ſalvation is come to them alſo, if they 
will receive it. And it is offered to all in 
ſuch a way as to leave room for the tryal of 
their virtue and ſincerity, in admitting or re- 
jecting it; aſſiſtance being offered, but no 
force put upon the freedom of human Will in 
it. And this is indeed by ſome made an ob- 
jection againſt the whole Oeconomy of Man's 
Salvation, That God did not rather prevent 
all Sin and evil from entering into the world 
at firſt, or at leaſt when it had entered, ra- 
ther root it out all at once, than take ſuch a 

low method for the cure of it. Why was 
ſuch a reformation, fay they, ſuffered to be 
neceſſary? But as this objection would de- 
ſtroy the original liberty of Human actions, 
and take away the foundation of all virtue, 
as well as vice: So it is not levell'd only a- 
gainſt the Wiſdom of God in Man's Redemp- 
tion, but againſt his Providence in general, 
of which, in the preſent caſe, I ſuppoſe men 
to be already convinced; and therefore ſhall 
** 8 5 not 
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not reſume the arguments for it, which are 
common to all who believe a wiſe and good 

Providence governing the World. 7 
But beſides the prejudices which men take 
at the Perſon of our Saviour, the Time, and 
Place, and Manner of his appearing in the 
world; they likewiſe take offence at his Do- 
Frine, which by ſome is accuſed for being 
too Plain, by others for being too Sublime 

and Myſterious. Sometimes the Preceptive 
part of it is repreſented as deficient, ſometimes 
too rigorous and ſevere; and, upon the whole, 
it is objected, that, in fact and experience, it 
does not appear efñfectual . to ſecure the 

end it propoſes. 

I. It is accuſed of too great Plainnef and 
Simplicity. The Greets, or Gentile Philo- 
ſophers, ſought after wiſdom, expected things 
ſhould be proved to them in a philoſophical 
way, and delivered with all the advantages of 
Human Art and Eloquence ; but inſtead of 
this, they met with a plain and artleſs narra- 
tion of an unexpected matter of fact; of the 
life and miracles, the death, and -ſufferings, 
and reſurrection of 7eſus Chriſt. And they 
are directed to obey his precepts, and to be- 
lieve in him as the Author of life, and Judge 
of the world. This to them ſeems fooliſb- 
3 neſs. 
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neſs. But is not this in truth an high com- 
mendation of this Doctrine, that it ſhould 
prove a matter of ſuch high im prtance, by 
an argument ſo level to all capacities, as that 
of Chriſt's Reſurrection was, for proving the 
truth of what he taught, particularly, con- 
cerning the Reſurrection, and a Future State? 
Their way of teaching look'd as if they 
thought only men of learning and leiſure worth 
taking notice of; but Divine wiſdom is more 
univerſally beneficent, and reſpects not men ac- 
cording to theſe outward advantages. And 
then for the Preceptive part of this Doctrine, 
though it be plain and ſhort, yet it is deliver- 
ed, as laws ought to be, in terms of Autho- 
rity, giving the moſt excellent Rules of life, 
that are any where to be met withal ; and 


adding the greateſt ſanction to them, by ſet- 


ting before men the higheſt rewards and pu- 
niſhments, for the obſervance or non-obſer- 
vance of them. What can be more worthy 
of God than a Doctrine fo plain, and yet fo 
full and perfect, reaching to the very thoughts 


and intentions of the heart? I am afraid 


the true reaſon of mens prejudice. to this 
plainneſs, is, that it awakens their own Con- 
iciences too much againſt them, that it 

would be the moſt effectual means of re- 
| forming 
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forming them, but that they hate to be re- 
formed. © 
- "25: he Dodrine of Chrisi i 18 Gene 
times repreſented as too ſublime and myſteri- 
ous, declaring to us Things above our Com- 
prehenſion; and for that reaſon ſome men are 
prejudiced againſt it. I ſhall not mention par- 
ticulars, becauſe they have been ſubjects often 
treated of by others, in particular Diſcourſes. 
I ſhall only obſerve in general, that if a Re- 
velation from God is neceſſary to reach us a- 
ny thing, concerning the Divine nature, and 
his deſigns towards mankind, and in relation 
to a Future State, more than what we could 
naturally know before, it muſt of neceſſity 
be ſomething which our Reaſon could not diſ- 
cover; and as far as the nature of an Infi- 
nite Being is concerned in it, it muſt exceed 
our finite Capacities, by the very nature of 
things: And yet the Belief of it when fo re- 
_ vealed, may be very reaſonable, ſo long as it 
implies no contradiction. And indeed, it would 
be a much greater prejudice againſt a Revela- 
_ tion's being from God, if it had no marks in 
it of any thing, but what human reaſon could 
have diſcovered without it. 

3- Though the Morality of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, has been generally allowed to ex- 
Kk OY * 
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cel all others in perfection, yet there are not 
wanting ſome who ſeem to tax it with defi- 
ciency, An Author, whom I have formerly 
mention'd, in his high admiration of Epicu- 
rean Friendſhip! , tells us, that we Chriſti- 
ans ought to have an higher veneration of 
Epicurus for this virtue of Friendſhip than 
Cicero m, becauſe even our Holy Religion it- 
ſelf does not any where particularly require 


of us that virtue. This hint he took from 
another Authoren, who has inſinuated, that 


ome of the moſt heroick virtues have little 
notice taken of them in our Holy Religion ; 
and particularly that Private Friendſhip and 
Zeal for the Publick and our Countrey, are 
virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian. They 
are no eſſential Parts of his Charity. And 
they would both ſeem to defend this ſtrange 
: | kind 


| Diſcourſe of Free- Thinking, pag. 130. 

m By the way, this Author. would either impoſe upon us, or 
is groſly miſtaken himſelf, in u hat he there quores out of Cicero: 
Becauſe it is ihe Epicurcan who ſpeaks in that paſſage, and 
not Cicero himſelf, who in many places declares, that upon 
Epicurean principles there could be no ſuch thing as Friendſhip. 
See his Offices, lib. 1. cap. 2. De Amicitia cap. 13. De Fi- 
nib. II. 24. &c. III. 21. and De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 44 and 
elſewhere. © 

n Characteriſticis, in the Eſſay on Freedom of Wit 4 Hu- 
mour, pag. 98. 
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kind of Reaſoning from the Conceſſion of 
an Eminent Divine, who owns that the word 
Friendſhip, in their ſenſe, is not to be found 

in the New Teſtament; which though it be 
true, is nothing to their purpoſe, but very 
much the contrary. By Friendſhip, they tell 
us, is not meant that common Benevolence and 
Charity, which every Chriflian is obliged to 
ſhew towards all men, and in particular to- 
wards bis Fellow Chriſtians, his Neighbour, 
Brother and Kindred of whatever degree; 
but that particular Relation, which is formed 
by a Conſent and Harmony of Minds by mu- 
tual eſteem, and reciprocal tenderneſs and 
affection; and which we emphatically call 
Friendſhip. But now is ſuch a Relation, in 
itſelf, abſtracted from thoſe mutual good of- 
fices by which it is cultivated, any virtue? 
Surely no more than Brotherhood, or Neigh- 
bourhood, or Acquaintance, or a fimilitude of 
Studies or Education, which are not always 
in our own Power. But thoſe offices which 
adorn this Relation, which alone are the vir- 
tues of it, are commanded. by the Chriſtian 
Law, which obliges us to every thing that is 
virtuous and praiſe worthy, or even of good 
report, and, in the moſt diſintereſted manner, 
to do good where we hope for no return. We 


are 
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are commanded to be of the ſame mind ont 


towards another, and to perform all the of- 
fices of mutual affection and benevolence: 
And when this happens to be more re- 
markably done between a few, then it is cal- 
led Friendſhip: but then it is only limiting 
thoſe Expreſſions of kindneſs and goodwill to 
ſome particulars, which the Chriſtian Doctrine 
commands more univerſally to every one that 
is. capable of receiving them. There is not 
any particular office of this admired Friend- 
Ship, but what is more eminently contained 
in St. Paul's character of Charity, And 
whoever reads, the New Teſtament will find, 
that to love our Neighbours as our ſelves, 
which is the great Mark of a Chriſtian, com- 
preheads all the offices of kindneſs which one 
man can owe to another in any relation. And 
that there are occaſions on which we ought 


to lay down our lives for the brethren, which 


is as far as any Rational Friendſhip can pre- 
tend to go. A Friendſhip built upon any 
principles, diſtinct from thoſe which Chriſtian 
Charity commends, is ſo far from being a grear 
virtue, that it is nothing elſe but a want of 
focial affettion to the reſt of mankind. And 
the like may be ſaid for the love of our coun- 
trey, which can never be a virtue, but when it 

proceeds 
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proceeds upon a principle of univerſal benevo- 


lence, and a zeal to do the greateſt good we can, - 


to men. Bur, I hope, I need not dwell upon 
ſo unreaſonable a prejudice. 


4. On the other hand, ſome are offended at 


che Chriſtian Doctrine, becauſe the precepts 


of it are too ere. It commands us to mor- 
tify all our luſts and paſſions, and to deny 


our ſelves to a great degree, and to part with 


all things, even life it ſelf, rather than deny 


or renounce Chrift and his Goſpel. This, our 


Saviour knew, and foretold, would be a great 
prejudice to worldly men, and that when 
perfecution ſhould ariſe becauſe of the word, 
they would preſently be offended, But it is 
not therefore a juſt objection againſt its be- 
ing a Doctrine worthy of God. For as to the 


ſtrictneſs of its precepts, in reſpe& of deny- 
ing ungodlinefſs, and worldly luſts, and living 


foberly, righteouſly, and godly in the world; 
and the reſtraining all evil thoughts and de- 


| fires, as well as words and actions, it is what 


will approve it ſelf to be juit and right, to 


; * R F 
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the calmeſt reaſon of mankind. And there is 
no duty of life enjoined in it, but what ſome 
or other, even of the beſt Heathen Philoſo- 
phers, have upon occaſion commended as moſt 
noble, and beſt becoming a truly virtuous 

| mind; | 
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mind; though they have not always con- 
ſtantly infiſted upon them, And as for the 
obligation of ſuffering for the fake of Chrift, 
when we are called to it, it is abundantly 
compenſated by the promiſe of Grace and 
Aſſiſtance, and by that clear diſcovery of a 
Future Reward, which the Goſpel has promi- 
ſed to all that obey it. This makes it highly 
reaſonable in reſpect of our Lawgiver and 
Judge, who has provided ſuch an infinite Re- 
ward for us: And it may likewiſe be the moſt 
generous way of doing good to mankind, 
thus to offer up our lives to maintain the truth 
| of that Revelation, which is ſo worthy of all 
men to be received. But if Mr. Hobbes's doc- 
trine were true, (v:2. that » at the command 
of the Magiſtrate a man may lawfully deny 
Chriſt with bis mouth, becauſe then the a- 
ction is not his that denies him, but his ſo- 
vereign s.) As this Revelation, ſo highly 
beneficial to mankind, could never at firſt have 
been propagated in the world, ſo it could ne- 
ver long ſubſiſt in it, if the powers of the 
world ſhould think fit to forbid it, as they 
did at the firſt. And upon the fame foot any 


other Truths mw be deſtroyed, if no man be 
obliged, 


o Leviathan, Part 3. ch. 43. p. 271. 
: | 
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obliged, either in honour or conſcience, to main- 
tain them. 

5. Ir is farther objected, That the Doctrine 
of the Goſpel has not proved ſo effectual as 
it ought to have done, if it had been from 
God. Chriſtians, they ſay, are greatly divi- 
ded, though the Goſpel pretend to be a do- 

ctrine of the greateſt Unity and Peace; and 
they are many of them very corrupt in their 


lives and practices, though they affirm it 


affords much greater aſſiſtances towards purity 
and holineſs of Life, as well as ſtricter pre- 
cepts, than any other inſtitution, This, 1 
_ confeſs, is a ſore reflection upon ſuch as call 
themſelves Chriſtians, which it highly con- 
cerns every one of them to do all he can to 
confute, by living more agreeably to his Pro- 
feſſion. But though this may be too great an 
occaſion of offence, for which they that give 
it muſt at laſt be ſeverely anſwerable; yer, I 


hope, it is no juſt objection againſt che truth 
of that doctrine which ſo entirely forbids it. 


For if it were, it would be an objection a- | 


gainſt all good doctrine whatever, and even 
againſt Reaſon it ſelf, which all allow is as much 
contradicted by the vicious lives of thoſe, who 
profeſs they ought to be governed by it. The 


Goſpel: was not intended to force men to be 


good; 
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good, but to give them the beſt motives and 
encouragements to be ſo, and then to leave 
them to their choice, whether they would com- 
ply with the terms of it. And as J have, in a 
former diſcourſe, obſerved, that the Goſpel had 
undeniably this good effect upon the lives of 


the firſt Chriſtians, which continued as long as 


it was profeſs d only by thoſe who did really 
believe it; ſo, I doubt not, but the Hike effect 
would appear again, if thoſe who believe it, 


| upon a ſincere conviction of its Truth and Ex- 


cellency, could be ſeparated from thoſe whoon- 


ly put on an out- ſide profeſſion of it, becauſe 


it is the cuſtom of the countrey. And even, as 
the caſe now ſtands, where there is ſo great a 
mixtbre of many Nominal, with a few Real 
Chriſtians, I hope, if a Chriſtian Countrey were 
compared with any others, that have never heard 
of the Name of Chriſt, an impartial man would 
find a very conſiderable difference in the lives 
and manners of men to the adyantage of the 
Chriſtian Cauſe; even though it be allowed, 
that the corruption of Chriſtianity may have 
made ſome men much worſe than they would 
otherwiſe have been. 

I do not pretend to have mentioned all the 
particular prejudices of men againſt the Chri- 


ſtian Revelation (ſome of which are ground- 
: ed 
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ed upon difficult or miſ-underſtood' places of 

Holy Scripture, or not being ſufficiently ac- 

quainted with ancient Cuſtoms and Languages, 
and ſo wreſting what they do not underſtand, 


to the perverſion of what they do.) But from 


the nature of theſe which 1 . touched up- 
on, as moſt common, we may be able to form 


ſome judgment of the reſt; and to ſee that 


they proceed not from any real defect in the 
Goſpel, which can make a wiſe and unpre- 
judiced man think it the leſs worthy of God: 
and therefore ſince it has all the evidence, 
which I have mentioned before, that any Re- 
velation can have, of its being from God, we 


can have no juſt reaſon to refuſe our aſſent to 


it; but rather heartily to thank God for ha- 
ving called us to this eftate of ſalvation through 


Chriſt, and to bold fa oft the profeſſion of our 
Faith without wavering; and to ſtudy the ho- 


ly Scriptures .conſtantly, which are able 70 


make us wiſe unto ſalvation, and to ſhew us 


more and more the Excellency of the Know- 


ledge of the Goſpel, of Chriſt, by which we 
ſoall be ſaved, unleſs we have believed in 
vain. 


I ſhall conclude all with that exhortation of 


the Apoſtle, with which I begun my firſt Diſ- 


courſe, 


—_ 
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any of you ths evil heart T7 2 
ing {rh the ar. * Gad. 
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falling; and to preſent us faultleſs *bef 
tbbe preſence of his Glory with excreling þ . D 
T0 the Only Wiſe God, our Saviour,” * * 
Glory and ug Dominion and Pouer, 

now and Ver ever. Amen. | | 
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